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And because of the diverse nature of your con- 
ditioning program, the sole of the ProWorkout is 
designed for superior traction on virtually any sur 
face. It also features a rotation pad for easy pivoting. 

The ProWorkout. The only conditioning shoe 
that gives you unconditional performance. 


Reebok == 


Because life is not a spectator sport 


FASHION 


THE WAY IT WAS WHEN 
WOMEN WERE UNDER WRAPS 


The inconveniences didn’t stop them. 
Though tortured by whalebone stays in 
their corsets and collars, they displayed 
their bodies and ruined their reputa- 
tions. When the craze for women’s ath- 
letics began about a century ago, their 
sportswear was comical, painfully un- 
comfortable, even dangerous. 
But women were determined 
to participate in sports, from 
swimming to mountain climb- 
ing, from hunting to golf. 
Social conventions made ac- 
cess to some sports particularly 
difficult. Queen Victoria, for 
instance, went to extremes to 
preserve her modesty when she 
took her first plunge into the 
ocean, in 1847. Her husband, 
Prince Albert, had designed a 
bathing machine—a curtained 
wagon with five steps leading 
down into the sea—for their 
holidays on the Isle of Wight, 
but Victoria agreed to try the 
contraption only after Albert 
guaranteed she could not be 
seen while in the water. Once 
inside, the Queen changed into 
her bathing gear, a full-length 
swimming costume that was 
complete with mitts, booties 
and cap. When Her Majesty 
signaled she was ready, the 
house and its occupant were 
trundled into the sea while a 
band played God Save the 
Queen. Victoria even went so 
far as to immerse her head in 
the water. She noted in her dia- 
ry: “I thought it delightful till I 
put my head under water, 
when I thought I should be stifled.” 
Considering the incredible outfits 
that women had to wear to swim, it is no 
wonder that bathing machines were 
popular in the mid-19th century. “Bath- 
ing dresses” were long, loose flannel 
gowns that fastened around the neck 
with string and were about as practi- 


BY WENDY LEBING @ 


cal for swimming as modern hospital 
gowns. At best, they wrapped around 
and entangled the bather’s legs, clinging 
to her silhoutte like a wet T-shirt. At 
worst, they escaped from the wearer al- 
together and naughtily floated to the 
water’s surface. 


High collars and long skirts made playing golf a rough proposition. 


Some Victorian bathing machines 
were hauled to the water’s edge by 
winches powered by donkeys. Ladders 
enabled the bathers to step into the sea. 
Other machines extended from the 
beach like piers and were equipped with 
“modesty hoods,” large canopies that 
shielded bathers from curious eyes. Tim- 


id swimmers could hire “dippers,” mid- 
dle-aged women who soothingly coaxed 
their charges into the unfamiliar sea. 
Men and women were supposed to bathe 
in different areas; the dippers were also 
useful in shooing away the inevitable 
Peeping Toms. 

While women hid in their bathing 
machines, men swam in the nude. The 
practice extended through the turn of 
the century at fashionable Newport, 
R.I., where, at exclusive Bailey’s Beach, 
a $3,000 membership fee bought a ca- 
bana and the privilege of taking a 
plunge with the “swellest of the swells.” 
At nearby Easton’s Beach, 
which was a public beach, 
women were requested to leave 
by noon so that the men could 
swim in the buff. It is rumored 
that sales of binoculars and 
telescopes were brisk at seaside 
resorts. Women even had spe- 
cially designed fans with hid- 
den spyglasses attached. 

In the latter part of the 19th 
century, women’s bathing cos- 
tumes were made of wool and 
had built-in corsets, sleeved tu- 
nics and full-length drawers 
covered by a short skirt. Swim- 
mers also wore rubber-soled 
bathing boots that laced up the 
leg, similar in design to what 
professional wrestlers use to- 
day. Dips were carefully timed; 
in so much waterlogged gear, it 
was easier to sink than swim. 

Women mountain climbers 
of the 1860s had to scale cliffs 
while wearing skirts measur- 
ing 15 feet or more in circum- 
ference, which were supported 
by petticoats made of steel 
hoops. Hidden tapes and secret 
buttons enabled the wearer to 
raise her skirts an inch or two, 
but if a man was seen in the 
distance, she instantly had to 
hide her sexy ankles and shoes. 
Women’s feet were considered so allur- 
ing that photographers of the time often 
deleted them from prints. 

Mountain climbing in voluminous 
skirts was not only demanding, it was 
also death defying. Strong gusts of wind 
could lift petticoats and bodies right off 
the mountainside. Wags suggested that 
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FOR 50% OFF 


Sip champagne. Enjoy a wonderful shopping spree. Or dance until dawn. 
Indulge yourself in a Hyatt celebration weekend. Now 50% off. 
For reservations, call your travel planner or 1 800 522 1100. 


Arlington - Baltimore - Bethesda, MD (D.C.) - Boston - Buffalo - Cherry Hill (Philadelphia) - Crystal City (D.C.) 
Greenwich - New Brunswick - New York - Pittsburgh - Princeton + Richmond + Washington, D.C. 

Rates apply to all room categories. Not applicable to conventions, groups, resorts or other discount rate programs. Reservations are 
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Day One of the 1987 Winston Cup 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 
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Event and Location 

Daytona 500”, Daytona Beach, FL 
Miller High Life 400, Richmond, VA 
Goodwrench 500, Rockingham, NC 
Motorcraft 500, Atlanta, GA 
TranSouth 500, Darlington, SC 
First Union 400, N. Wilkesboro, NC 
Valleydale 500, Bristol, TN 

Sovran Bank 500, Martinsville, VA 
Winston 500°, Talladega, AL 

“THE WINSTON”, Charlotte, NC 
Coca-Cola 600", Charlotte, NC 
Budweiser 500, Dover, DE 

Miller 500, Pocono, PA 

Budweiser 400, Riverside, CA 
Miller 400, Brooklyn, Ml 
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Firecracker 400, Daytona Beach, FL 
Summer 500, Pocono, PA 

Talladega 500, Talladega, AL 

Budweiser at The Glen, Watkins Glen, NY 
Champion Spark Plug 400, Brooklyn, MI 
Busch 500, Bristol, TN 

Southern 500°, Darlington, SC 
Wrangler 400, Richmond, VA 

Delaware 500, Dover, DE 

Goody’s 500, Martinsville, VA 

Holly Farms 400, N. Wilkesboro, NC 
Oakwood Homes 500, Charlotte, NC 
Nationwise 500, Rockingham, NC 
Winston Western 500, Riverside, CA 
Atlanta Journal 500, Atlanta, GA 
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with a bit of luck the hoops would act as 
parachutes and gently float their wear- 
ers to safety. 

Equestriennes of the 1870s squeezed 
into bodices so tight that they appeared 
to have been poured into their riding 
habits, a look achieved by tightly laced 
corsets believed necessary for back sup- 
port. It wasn’t unusual for a woman to 
button the top portion of her garment a/f- 
ter she got on the horse. The fit was so 
snug that seams occasionally burst as 
the rider dismounted. 


had stretched a chamois undergarment 
over her body and stitched it on as well. 
The dressing process took three hours. 
Despite her tight clothing, the empress 
astonished onlookers with dangerous 
feats and circus stunts as she rode, 
sidesaddle. 

The restrictive bodices of the 1870s 
were no easier for tennis players. Not 
only did women have to drag bustles of 
horsehair or cotton padding around the 
court, but the whalebone inserts in their 
corsets often dug into their upper bodies, 


Because of the dictates of fashion, climbing could be a dangerous sport for the 19th-century woman. 


No rider could rival the riding garb of 
Empress Elisabeth of Austria, who was 
proud of her slender figure. The em- 
press’s waistline was only 16 inches, the 
size of a man’s neck. To keep it, she fol- 
lowed a starvation diet of violet sherbet, 
oranges and meat juice, weighed herself 
obsessively and worked out in a gym 
with rings and dumbbells, and on a bal- 
ance beam. When it was time to go rid- 
ing, Her Imperial Highness showed off 
her figure by having her habit sewed 
onto her—that was after her servants 


leaving them bloody. Reaching shots 
presented a problem—the long sleeves 
of the tennis garments were confining, 
even in the less competitive game of 
that time. 

Women golfers of the late 1880s and 
early 1890s coped with a different 
handicap—the rage for tight, stiff col- 
lars two to four inches high. There was 
one advantage to this fashion. The “ab- 
solutely unbendable aluminum-plated 
watchspring steel collar supports,” as 
they were described in a German maga- 
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zine advertisement, helped to keep the 
golfer’s head motionless as she made her 
swing. After swinging, it was difficult for 
her to turn her head to follow the ball’s 
trajectory. She was also left with the 
19th-century version of that embarrass- 
ing ring-around-the-collar. When she 
donned a low-cut gown for the evening, 
no amount of rice powder could mask 
the bright-red chafing mark on the golf- 
er’s neck. The tight collars also impeded 
circulation. 

By 1885 it had become socially ac- 

ceptable for women to join in hunting 
expeditions. But as women trekked 
through forest, field or jungle, their 
skirts collected mud, dust and grass 
stains, even when hems were shortened 
several inches and trimmed with leather 
hem guards. Also, the heavy materials 
used for women’s clothing and under- 
garments often weighed more than 20 
pounds and were exhausting to walk 
around in. 
: “Fast” women such as Sarah Bern- 
hardt, the French actress known as the 
Divine Sarah, dared to wear breeches 
when they went riding or shooting. The 
Divine Sarah couldn’t resist making a 
grand entrance for her “crocodile hunt” 
at Charles Bell’s plantation outside Lake 
Charles, La., in the 1890s. With her in- 
imitable flair, she appeared in an enor- 
mous muff and a sealskin coat, a white 
suede jacket, a large hat embellished 
with pheasant feathers, and high-heeled 
boots. Knowing full well that a crocodile 
hunt was futile in Louisiana, Bell 
thoughtfully arranged for a baby alliga- 
tor to be placed in one of his lakes. 
When the hunt proved unsuccessful, one 
of the gardeners presented Bernhardt 
with the alligator on a leash. 

She promptly had it shipped back to 
France to join the rest of her menagerie, 
which over the years had included a 
monkey named Darwin, a cheetah, a 
chameleon and an alligator named Ali- 
Gaga (which allegedly died of an over- 
dose of champagne). Unfortunately, 
upon its arrival, Bernhardt’s newest pet 
gobbled up one of the actress’s tiny 
Manchester terriers. This time there 
was a real hunt, by Sarah’s secretary, 
who shot and killed the alligator. No 
costume required. 

Special attire was necessary, however, 
when cycling became the rage in the 
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1890s. Ready or not, Victorian society fi- 
nally had to come to terms with women 
wearing “rational” garments, a euphe- 
mism for items such as divided skirts. 
Prudes who were offended by the very 
thought of women astride any object 
were decidedly unready for these inno- 
vations. Women even played croquet 
with the mallet held at an awkward 45- 
degree angle from the body, since bring- 
ing a stick between the legs 
was considered immoral. 
(After all, women had no 
“legs” in polite society. 
Those two appendages were 
considered indiscretions of 
human anatomy.) Whipped 
up to an irrational frenzy, 
the anticyclists inveighed 
against women’s newfound 
freedom on wheels. They 
argued that cycling was 
unladylike and harmful to 
beauty. Those female cy- 
clists who did venture out 
on the roads were advised 
to carry menthol cones to 
stroke across their fore- 
heads to soothe their fraz- 
zled nerves. 

In the meantime, cy- 
clists—both men and wom- 
en—were having a wonder- 
ful time, and enthusiasm for 
the sport was infectious. On 
weekends tens of thousands 
poured into the fashionable 
cycling spots: New York’s 
Central Park, London’s 
Battersea Park and Paris’s 
Bois de Boulogne. At first, 
women cyclists wore skirts 
that measured three yards 
around the hem. These 
tended to snag on the bikes, 
but that was of less concern 
than the grave risk of exposing the legs 
when lifting the knees while pedaling. 
Some cyclists weighted their skirts with 
small pieces of lead; others attached 
loops of elastic to their hems and fas- 
tened them around their legs. There was 
also a vogue for roomy, divided skirts 
and short capes. Once the rider dis- 
mounted, she could remove the cape 
from her shoulders and button it around 
her waist to hide her vulgar garb. 
Bloomers or knickerbockers, which 


were introduced about this time, became 
the reasonable solution. Critics, though, 
continued to resist the idea of women 
wearing anything other than a skirt. 
Bloomers and knickerbockers should 
have provided women with a practical 
and comfortable sporting outfit. Unfor- 
tunately there was another trial to en- 
dure: Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen Sys- 
tem. Gustav Jaeger, a professor of zoolo- 


Russell’s $1,900 gold-plated bicycle came complete with diamond chips. 


gy at Stuttgart University, somehow 
persuaded the public that only wool 
would keep the body at its natural tem- 
perature. It was felt that garments made 
with cotton or linen could induce colds, 
flu and worse. Even a manufacturer’s 
small linen label in an all-wool garment 
might lead to a sore throat, claimed Jae- 
ger, since the linen would sop up perspi- 
ration and cause a chill. 

So women (and men) donned all-wool 
outergarments and Jaeger’s sanitary 


woolen undergarments for tennis, walk- 
ing and cycling. Summer weather found 
innumerable Jaegerites swooning from 
heat exhaustion. A victim was, natural- 
ly, covered with woolen blankets to pre- 
vent chills. 

Even Lillian Russell, the darling of 
American music halls, who was famed 
for her opulent hourglass figure, became 
caught up in cycling. She hid her “not 
very good legs” under the 
ample skirts of her stunning 
white cycling suit when she 
rode her $1,900 gold-plated 
bicycle, a gift from Dia- 
mond Jim Brady. Diamond 
chips and other jewels spar- 
kled in the bicycle’s spokes 
and hubs, and its handle- 
bars were inlaid with moth- 
er-of-pearl. The bike came 
equipped with its own 
plush-lined leather case. 
Diamond Jim often accom- 
panied Russell on bicycle 
rides in Saratoga Springs, 
N.Y., on his own lavish 
model. He also owned a 
“triplet,” which accommo- 
dated Brady on the front 
seat, a lady in the middle 
and a groom in the rear to 
do most of the pedaling. 

As a result of the 
persistence and dedication 
of sportswomen during the 
19th century, women today 
can slip into nylon run- 
ning shorts or Lycra bath- 
ing suits without creating 
a scandal. The garments 
of the past may evoke 
laughter, even derision, but 
not for the women who 
wore them. They partici- 
pated and competed in 
sports despite physical discomfort and 
social opposition. To them, the lure of 
athletic activity was irresistible. As the 
ranks of women athletes grew, so did an 
idea that is taken for granted today: 
What is worn at play is now as compati- 
ble with the sport as it is with the pre- 
vailing sense of style. Form and function 
are in balance at last. a 
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Wendy Lebing teaches the history of fashion 
at Temple University’s Ambler, Pa., campus. 
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It’s confidence that comes from knowing 

you may never see flakes again. That your hair always 
looks this soft, healthy and well-groomed. 

Because you're using Head & Shoulders everytime 
you shampoo. And that gives you something 
regular shampoos can’t. Proven dandruff care. 

Head & Shoulders Shampoo. 


It’s confidence. For the well-groomed man. 


Available in Normal to Oily & Normal to Dry formulas 
in lotion and convenient concentrate. 
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BUSINESS 


SKYBOXES, LONGHORN ALUMS 
AND OTHER TAXING MATTERS 


Sports is big business, and two years ago 
when the normally pro-business Reagan 
Administration proposed an end to tax 
deductions for all business entertain- 
ment expenses, including such things as 
sports tickets and skyboxes, the reaction 
from pro and college sports administra- 
tors was swift and furious. Mounting a 
major lobbying effort in Washington, 
the National Association of Collegiate 
Directors of Athletics, the NBA, the 
NFL and the NHL, among others, pre- 
dicted bleakly that such sweeping 
changes in the tax laws would lead to 
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empty stadiums, decaying inner cities, 
distressed universities—in short, the end 
of civilization as American sports lovers 
have known it. While the major specta- 
tor sports were in the forefront of the 
battle and had the biggest bucks at 
stake, the whole spectrum of sport— 


from auto, speedboat and bicycle racing 
to skiing, boxing, and golf—was suppos- 
edly on the ropes. 

Congress, as it turned out, apparently 
agreed, and the Tax Reform Act of 1986 
that went into effect on Jan. 1 is not 
nearly as onerous to sports organizations 
as had been feared. Indeed, most front- 
office executives and player agents seem 
delighted with the outcome. However, 
tax experts caution that the new law 
may simply be one battle in a long war, 
which inevitably will lead to dramatic 
changes in the big business of sports. 
Observes Joseph P. Hamper Jr., the Bal- 
timore Orioles’ vice-president in charge 
of finance, “I don’t think anybody really 
knows how the new tax law will affect 
sports.” 

Like many political acts, the complex 
1986 tax revision legislation, passed. by 
Congress and signed by President Rea- 
gan, giveth some but also taketh a lot 
away. Among the new law’s effects on 
sports: 

e The 80% rule. The amount of 

entertainment expenses that can be 
deducted from a person’s or a com- 
pany’s taxes is reduced from 100% to 

80%. So, for example, 80% of the 
cost of tickets for a Chicago Bulls 
game is deductible—assuming, of 
course, that business is discussed be- 
fore, during or after the game. 
e Skyboxes. Those lush stadium re- 
doubts far above the madding crowds, 
with bars, TVs, stereos and comfortable 
furniture, cost well-heeled fans as much 
as $20,000 a year at the Louisiana Su- 
perdome and $60,000 at Giants Stadium 
in New Jersey. Tenants see them as the 
perfect surroundings for entertaining 10 
or 20 corporate clients. But under a pro- 
vision of the new law, the cost of that en- 
tertainment will, after a three-year 
phaseout, no longer be tax deductible 
beginning in 1989. 
e Stadium construction. A building 
boom in major sports facilities has been 
fueled by the sale of construction bonds 
that were tax exempt to investors. They 
won't be under the new tax law. But as 


THE VIEW FROM 
WASHINGTON 


As Uncle Sam’s tax reformers saw it, 
sports-related deductions were too high. 
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THE PEACHTREE FROSTY NAVEL 


The Peachtree Fuzzy Navel has just undergone a delightful change of 
season. We call it the Frosty Navel. 

Simply blend 1% oz. DeKuyper® Original Peachtree™ 
Schnapps, 1 oz. orange juice and 2 oz. ice cream or Half & Half” 
with some crushed ice. Serve in a champagne glass. 

And enjoy a special kind of spirit this season. 


PEACHTREE* FROM DEKUYPER® 


DeKuyper® Original Peachtree™Schnapps Liqueur, 48 Proof, John DeKuyper and Son, Elmwood Place, OH. 
Give Peachtree this holiday. Call toll-free to arrange delivery of a gift box anywhere in the U.S.: 1-800-238-4373. Void where prohibited by law. 
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NOTHING ESCAPES 
THE EYE 
OF MAXXUM. 


Capture the race, the whole race. With the unmatched 
speed and amazing accuracy of Maxxum the world's first 
SLR with built-in autofocus technology. 

Suddenly, it’s incredibly easy to get the shots that used 
to get away. Automatically and in perfect focus. 

Discover the unique Maxxum autofocus system. Com- 
plete with your choice of 15 versatile, interchangeable 
lenses, a full range of Autofocus Flash units for perfect 
exposures even in total darkness, and three different cam- 
eras for three different levels of photographic experience. 

There’s Standard Maxxum 5000 to introduce you to 
autofocus photography, Advanced Maxxum 7000 to open 
new doors of creative flexibility, and Professional Maxxum 
9000, the world’s most sophisticated SLR. 

At a race, at a game, or right in your own backyard, once » *. 
you've chosen a Maxxum camera, you can’t miss. ~ i > 


Maxxum shown with optional 35-70 mm zoom lens. Be certain that the valuable Minolta 
U.S.A 2-year camera/5-year lens limited warranty cards are packaged with your products 
For more information, see your Minolta dealer or write: Minolta Corporation, Dept. MX-7, 
101 Williams Drive, Ramsey, N.J. 07446, In Canada: Minolta Canada, Inc., Ontario. 
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ONLY THE HUMAN EYE FOCUSES FASTER 


MINOLTA 


THE NEW 535is.IT ISN'T THE FIRST CAR 
TO USE AN AIR DAM AND ASPOILER.JUST THE 
MOST QUALIFIED. | appears that what car makers can't 
achieve under the hood, they have no qualms about 
bolting below it. A curious phenomenon which has led to an 
~ everincreasing number of lackluster pseudo “sports sedans. 
The BMW 535is, by contrast, is a victor to whom 
the spoilers legitimately belong. Bred on the racecourse, Its 3.5- 
liter power plant is capable of speeds in excess of 130 
mph, and 0-60 acceleration times of less than 75 seconds. 
But as is customary at the Bavarian Motor Works, such 
responsiveness Is tempered with responsibility. Contro! 
of the BMW 535is rests securely in the hands of the driver, 
abetted by a level of technological 
excellence ae oa 
makers can merely ay 


An advanced anti-lock braking system (ABS) helps 
prevent wheel seizure and resulting skids, even in panic stops. 
An onboard microcomputer informs the driver of conditions 
that could influence the car's demeanor And BMW's much 
emulated four-wheel independent suspension is now further 
enhanced by progressive-rate springing and single-tube 
gas pressure shocks. 

The 535is driver grasps an M-lechnic, leather-wrapped 
steering wheel while comfortably ensconced in new 
leather covered, eight-way, electrically controlled sports seats. 
A rarefied environment further refined by an eight-speaker 
anti-theft stereo cassette sound system. 

In summary, with the 535is, BMW once again recognizes 
__ that those of you who can afford to live life at a 

leisurely pace should also be afforded 


regular opportunities to exceed it. 
THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE. 
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In spite of the Castro government’s 
emphasis on sports for the people and 
Cuba’s strong showing in international 
track and field competition, road run- 
ning in Cuba seemed to be a novelty. My 
wife and I did not come across any other 
runners, and we attracted quite a few 
stares and comments. The most telling 
incident, however, occurred when a 
young boy, seeing us run by, turned to 
his father and said, “/Mira, Papi, los 
Rusos!’ (“Look, Daddy, the Russians!”’) 

PEPE SANDOVAL 
Columbia, Md. 


LOSING STREAK (CONT.) 
Concerning your story last fall about 
Columbia University football (The Li- 
ons Go Out Like Lambs, Dec. 1), that 
mother who wept over her athlete son’s 
interest in Columbia has even greater 
reason to shed tears. She turned him 
away from a golden opportunity for a su- 


perb education at a first-rate university. 
He has also missed playing for a coach, 
Larry McElreavy, who understands that 
college football should be a sport in an 
academic setting rather than a product 
in a media market. 

When McElreavy came to our home 
to interview our son, Jamie, a quarter- 
back on the freshman team, we met a 
man who is an appealing mix of person- 
al pride, professional skill and commit- 
ment to the athlete as a student. 

The news from Wein Stadium is al- 
ready good. This past season’s freshman 
team, McElreavy’s first recruitment ef- 
fort, was 3-3 in Ivy League play, and the 
young Lions were competitive in two of 
the losses. The only tears shed in our 
home were tears of joy when our son was 
accepted as a Columbia student and in- 
vited to be a Columbia athlete. 

THE REVEREND GORDON N. BUTCHER 
Park Ridge, Ill. 


I find it hard to believe that you would 
publish six pages plus 10 color photo- 
graphs about the futility of the Columbia 
football program, while the University 
of Pennsylvania Quakers, who had an 
undefeated season while winning a rec- 
ord fifth consecutive Ivy League title, 
got only a passing mention in that 
week’s COLLEGE FOOTBALL column. 

Columbia football is neither to be pit- 
ied nor scorned—only ignored. 

Have we reached the point where 
gross incompetence is considered more 
newsworthy than excellence? I certainly 
hope not. 

JAMES V. MCCONNELL JR. 
Mount Kisco, N.Y. 


Letters should include the name, address and 
home telephone number of the writer and be 
addressed to The Editor, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 
Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020. 


NO WAXY STICK CAN 
HOLD A CANDLE TO 
VASELINE 
LIP THERAPY. 


Vaseline Lip Therapy is better 
than a waxy stick because 
, it covers lips more completely 
Vaseline than a waxy stick. 
Lip Therapy 
is for lips. 


Wax is 
for candles, 
not lips. 


Vaseline 


Lip Therapy 


Look how Vaseline Lip Therapy glides on, 
filling cracks with a moisture barrier 
that locks out wind and cold. 
Vaseline Lip Therapy not only heals, 
it prevents chapping. With reaular use... 


YOU MAY NEVER GET 
CHAPPED LIPS AGAIN 
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MEDICINE 


EYEING WAYS 
TO IMPROVE 
PERFORMANCE 


BY ARNOLD SCHECHTER @ 


In most sports nothing affects perfor- 
mance more than the ability to see clear- 
ly and correctly. Whether an athlete is 
tracking a fly ball, returning a serve or 
throwing a pass, it is his eyes that lead 
his body. 

Until recently most athletes took 
their eyesight for granted. But accord- 
ing to Dr. James Carlson, chairman of 
the American Optometric Association’s 
Sports Vision Section, some 3,000 op- 
tometrists now work with athletes, from 
peewees to Olympians to pros. 

The most obvious way that optome- 
trists help is by prescribing aids for ath- 
letes to wear: corrective lenses, lenses 
tinted for various light conditions, gog- 
gles made of transparent polycarbonate 
for eye protection. 

But beyond that, optometrists are also 
training athletes’ visual systems to per- 
form better. Dr. Alan Reichow, who 
works with at least 70 athletes each year 
at Pacific University in 
Forest Grove, Ore., says 
that although athletes gen- 
erally see better than non- 
athletes, even they have 
room for improvement. “If 
an athlete is motivated and 
you challenge him with vi- 
sual drills clearly relevant 
to his sport, his athletic 
performance will improve,” 
says Reichow. “I have yet 
to see an exception.” 

Sports vision specialists 
still begin with the familiar 
eye-chart test, but this only 
gauges an athlete’s static vi- 
sion—the ability of a sta- 
tionary person to see a 
stationary object. Going 
further, they also test the 
complementary skills in F 
an athlete’s visual system, [= 
from the ability to recognize 


a situation instantly and react to it swift- 
ly, to the ability to shift focus quickly 
and accurately, or to track moving ob- 
jects and judge their distance, speed and 
direction. In the new Vision Testing and 
Performance Laboratory at the US. 
Olympic Training Center in Colorado 
Springs, an athlete in a visually demand- 
ing sport like baseball may undergo as 
many as 45 different tests. 

Next the optometrist supervises 
drills. His emphasis is twofold: to en- 
hance the entire range of visual skills, 
and to correct any significant visual 
shortcomings. 

Dr. William Harrison of Laguna 

Beach, Calif., one of the first optome- 
trists to work with athletes, gives three 
examples of how their needs and train- 
ing can differ: 
e “At the Kansas City Royals’ baseball 
academy back in 1971, I examined an 
18-year-old kid named George Brett. He 
had hit pretty well in rookie ball, but he 
had a serious handicap. 

“Every time George blinked, that 
slight visual disruption caused him to 
have blurred or double vision for a split 
second afterward. He compensated by 
staring, and he walked around with eyes 
as big as silver dollars. But it was impos- 
sible to do this all through a game. 

“T had him wear polarized glasses and 
use a vectogram—a device with two po- 
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larized pictures that you view at arm’s 
length. George had to separate the pic- 
tures manually in various directions, 
while making his eyes and brain fuse 
them into one perfect, three-dimension- 
al picture. After only two weeks of daily 
half-hour drills, his eyes worked so well 
together that blinking no longer im- 
paired his vision. 

e “CART driver Roberto Guerrero was 
referred to me after a visual screening at 
the 1984 Indy 500. Roberto had miser- 
able depth perception because his right 
eye was much weaker than his left, and 
he wasn’t using it. 

“T trained him on an Accommotrac, a 

biofeedback machine that teaches peo- 
ple how to control the ciliary muscles at- 
tached to the lenses of their eyes. Vision 
in Roberto’s right eye improved from 
20/30 to 20/15, and in his left from 
20/15 to.20/10. After this reduction in 
the difference between his eyes a test 
placed his depth perception in the top 
1% of the population. 
e “Jim Simons, the PGA golfer, came to 
me in 1977 with a concentration prob- 
lem. His vision was fine when he was sit- 
ting in an exam chair, but it was dis- 
turbed when he was slightly off-bal- 
ance—standing on a sidehill lie or even 
putting in a strong wind. 

“My drills taught his visual system to 
function while he was off-balance. He 
read an eye chart while 
bouncing on a trampoline. 
He shifted focus among dif- 
ferent targets while balanc- 
ing side-to-side on a beam. 
He used the Vectogram 
while walking ona rail. 

“Jim has needed follow- 
up work more than most 
athletes, but now he feels 
more stable over his shots.” 

For his part, Simons has 
become a believer in Harri- 
son’s methods. “T still do 
visual exercises using por- 
table equipment like a 
mini-trampoline or a bal- 
ance board,” says Simons. 
“When I train regularly 
there is a real improvement 
in my golf game, especially 
in my concentration.” 

Dr. Harrison’s examples 
may seem out of the ordi- 
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" >"When he didn’t make the varsity team in 10th grade, he didn’t quit 


~ playing basketball. In fact, he played even harder. He kept trying. 
. And he kept growing. 


The next year he did make the team. And went on to set the 


-school scoring record while he led the Buccaneers to their first 


conferencé title and best record ever. 

His first Wilson ball was a hand-me-down Cazzie Russell. 
Today, it’s: his very own Michael Jordan. 

Michael Jordan has always had a will to win. And he’s always 
had a Wilson. Because some things never change. An athlete’s 
commitment to the game. And Wilson’s commitment to yours. 


Es Where oe a will there's Wilson. 
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nary to a layman, but other op- 
tometrists, who are reluctant 
to divulge patients’ names, of- 
fer similar cases of athletes 
hampered by correctable vision 
problems. Some of the examples 
they give are: 

@An NFL receiver who 
wasn’t able to track balls coming 
over his right shoulder until a 
doctor worked out a special 
training program to teach his 
eyes to function together more 
accurately. 

e An NBA player who missed 
two-thirds of his free throw at- 
tempts during his career because 
his eyes told his brain that the 
basket was a foot short and 10 
inches to the left of its actual 
location. 

e A volleyball player from the 
°84 Olympic team who mishit 
overhead shots under stress be- 
cause he suppressed vision from 
one eye. 

Obviously, vision problems 
are individual and complex. 
Thus responsible optometrists 
criticize colleagues who promote 
unsupervised training programs, wheth- 
er taken from books or based on such 
devices as interactive videotapes or 
computerized boards of flashing lights. 
Dr. Donald Teig of Ridgefield, Conn., 
who has tested eight major league teams 
and dozens of pro tennis players, says, 
“You need a professional to test you and 
tell you what drills to do and how to do 
them. Otherwise, you can end up worse 
than you started.” 

Many optometrists, however, do sup- 
plement players’ supervised training 
with advice on how they can prepare for 
competition on their own. They teach 
short pregame visual warmups that 
don’t require props. They also give ad- 
vice on exercises to relieve visual fa- 
tigue, such as shifting focus between 
near and far objects. And they pass 
along universally helpful practice tech- 
niques, some borrowed from coaches or 
players. 

One drill, popular with Pete Rose, 
sharpens a hitter’s recognition and reac- 
tion skill by having him take batting 
practice 10 to 12 feet in front of home 
plate. Another drill, developed by Vince 


Lombardi, improves the visual concen- 
tration of receivers. The quarterback 
throws footballs that are numbered on 
the front tip; the receiver has to call out 
the number as the ball approaches. 

Some optometrists teach athletes how 
to improve their vision not just for an in- 
stant, but for a sequence of actions. For 
example Dr. Teig gives the following ad- 
vice to hitters in baseball: 

“Position your head so that your dom- 
inant eye—the one eye you naturally 
aim with—will have a clear line of sight 
to the pitch. Watch the pitcher with a 
relaxed focus until the ball is released, 
and then fine-tune on the ball. Minimize 
your head motion, refrain from think- 
ing, and follow the ball with your eyes 
smoothly as long as possible before 
swinging.” 

Optometrists, as well as many psy- 
chologists and physiologists, suggest 
that an athlete ingrain correct visual 
habits with mental rehearsals. With eyes 
closed, he should picture himself suc- 
cessfully carrying out an action. This 
practice, called visualization, is most 
likely to improve actions that can be du- 


plicated in competition, such as 
driving a golf ball or shooting a 
free throw. Indeed, an Austra- 
lian study shows that basketball 
players who mentally rehearsed 
free throw shooting improved 
their accuracy by an average of 
23% over players who didn’t. 

Athletes vary in their compli- 
ance with optometrists’ advice, 
but those eager for a competitive 
edge usually pay attention. One 
of the most enthusiastic disciples 
is Kiki Vandeweghe, the sharp- 
shooting forward of the Portland 
Trail Blazers. 

During Vandeweghe’s time 
with the Denver Nuggets, Dr. 
Craig Farnsworth, a team con- 
sultant, discovered that Van- 
deweghe’s eyes tended not to 
work together when he was 
tired. Changing his focal target 
as the game progressed helped 
correct the problem. Farns 
worth also taught Vandeweghe a 
full range of visual drills that he 
still does faithfully. 

“T incorporate my exercises 
into daily life,” says 
Vandeweghe. “I heighten my peripheral 
awareness by noticing items in store 
windows while I walk along with my 
eyes aimed straight ahead. Or I sit and 
visualize shooting from different loca- 
tions. Or I concentrate on one object 
while I’m talking on the phone. Or, out- 
doors, I switch focus up and down, left 
and right, near and far. 

“These exercises help in too many 
ways to count—being aware of where to 
pass or help out on defense, shooting the 
same way each time, concentrating on 
the basket, switching focus from the bas- 
ket to a teammate. In a sport where you 
have to react quickly and correctly, your 
eyes are just too important an asset to 
disregard.” 

Optometrists are confident that ath- 
letes will eventually accept visual train- 
ing as standard procedure. They’re 
probably right. As strength training has 
proved its worth, visual conditioning 
will gain more and more converts. For 
athletes, seeing better will be believing. = 


Arnold Schechter writes frequently about 
medicine for this magazine. 


SIX LEGENDARY 
AMERICAN 
BUSINESS LEADERS 
WORKED ALL 
THEIR LIVES 
FOR THIS NIGHT. 


On the evening of March 26, 1987, the newest mem- 
bers of the National Business Hall of Fame will be inducted. 

They'll join American business giants like Thomas 
Watson, Jr., Simon Ramo, Olive Ann Beech, and other 
distinguished laureates in the world's first Hall of Fame 
honoring national business leaders, established by 
Junior Achievement at the Chicago Museum of Science 
and Industry. 

And all it took was a lifetime of achievement 
to get there. 

Each year, the editors of Fortune magazine select 
new honorees who have made outstanding contributions 


to American business. 


Because one of the best ways to show 
Junior Achievement 


kids how America works is to give them 
America’s best examples to follow. 


In the 35-year history of the 
Motor Trend Car of the Year award, 
Ford Division Is the only one in the 
industry to win it two years in a row. 

Last year, it was Taurus. Chosen 
for its innovative new design and engi- 
neering. An automobile that Motor 
Trend called “The most significant car 
introduced by Ford in decades: 

And this year, after several out- 
standing new automobiles were put 
through a very demanding testing 
process, one emerged as the 1987 
Motor Trend Car of the Year: Ford 
Thunderbird Turbo Coupe. The only 
car in the world that combines inter- 
cooled turbocharging, 4-wheel disc 
Anti-lock brakes and a computerized 
Suspension as standard equipment. 

No one else has ever won this 
award two years in a row. Then again, 
no one else builds cars like these. 


Have you driven a Ford... lately? 
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FAST TAKEOFF 
Marathoner Kim Alexis, clad for our swimsuit act (page 98) in a racy suit by Mistral ($44), 
did laps on a Dominican Republic runway. On the cover: Elle in a tank suit by H2O ($72). 
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OW DO YOU SELECT YOUR MODELS? 
That’s the question we’re asked most_ 
often about our annual swimsuit is- 
sue. The answer is that, all year long, 
senior editor Jule Campbell keeps anv. 
eye On newspapers, magazines and 
trade papers, searching for promis- 
ing swimsuit candidates. (Twelve years ago, for instance, 
she saw a picture no more than an inch square of twins 
Yvonne and Yvette Sylvander in Women’s Wear Daily 
and flew to Miami to meet them. The twins graced our 
Jan. 19, 1976, cover.) Campbell then spends several hours 
interviewing each prospect, checking, among other 
things, how she moves, whether she is energetic or quiet, 
how she reacts before the camera. All this research pays 
off, as you will see when you get to the seven models who 
brighten 34 pages of this issue (page 98). 
“T’m not looking for undernourished fashion models,” 


Campbell (far left) gave Elle a hand; 
Kim was helped into white water; 
Zimmerman showed how to do it. 
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Campbell says. “We want healthy girls—they have to be, 
to keep up with all the things we try. They also have to be 
pretty good athletes, and I think that gives them a quality 
that shows in the pictures.” 

Most of this year’s models will be familiar to SI readers: 
Elle Macpherson, Kim Alexis, Kathy Ireland, Renée Si- 
monsen and Carol Alt have all been here before. And all 
have athletic backgrounds. Macpherson, our cover girl, 
was a backstroker who competed from a very early age at 
home in Australia; Alexis was a competitive swimmer in 
high school; Ireland is a fine skier; Simonsen plays tennis 
and swims; and Alt, who is also featured in this issue 
as the wife of New York Rangers star Ron Greschner 
(page 88), was the top scorer on her high school basketball 
team. 

This year’s two swimsuit rookies also grew up,in sports. 
Karen Alexander once held the high-jumping record 
(5’ 10”) at South Brunswick (N.J.) High School. “Karen 
also used to be a sprinter, but she had to quit when she 
tore up her knee playing basketball,” Campbeil says. And 
Monika Schnarre, who is a sophomore at her high school, 
Woburn Collegiate Institute in Toronto, throws the jave- 
— — lin for the school track team. 

Alexis, as you will see, is equal- 
ly at ease in or out of the water. 
While away from John Zimmer- 
man’s camera, she continued her 
training routine for the 1986 New 
York Marathon. ‘Three days after 
returning from location in the Do- 
minican Republic, Alexis finished 
the marathon in 4:27. ‘ 

The hazards the models faced 
this year were varied. For in- 
stance Macpherson rode an Ara- 
bian stallion through sugarcane 
fields near a steep cliff, and the 
footing was often treacherous. Ire- 
land’s sporting blood was tested 
by a shot that required her to 
stand perfectly still on the sideline 
during a polo match. “We wanted 
it to look as if she were almost in the game,” Campbell 
says. “The horses would come charging right at Kathy, 
then separate just as they reached her.” 2 

Ireland and Schnarre got 4 taste of the Dominican pas- 
sion for baseball (see Steve Wulf’s article, page 132) when 
the two models joined two bus loads of children one 
morning for a friendly game of hardball. They both took 
their cuts and turns on the mound. “The kids were all sur- 
prised at what a good pitcher Kathy turned out to be,” 
Campbell says. “She knew ail the moves.” 
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Spuds MacKefizie, Bud Light's 
Original Party/Animal, knows 
there's no better way to party 
than with an ige cold Bud Light: 
The light beer|with the first name 
in taste. So getup. Get down. 
Get funky. And party right with 
Bud Light. 

Everything else is just a light: 
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SURGEON GENERALS WARNING: Smoking 


Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 


16 mg ‘‘tar;’ 1.0 mg nicotine 
av. per cigarette, FIC Report Feb.'85 
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LETTERS 


@ THE THREE-POINTER 


Don’t you dare suggest tampering with 
college basketball’s new three-point line 
(The Three-Point Uproar, Jan. 5)! If the 
shot is so easy, why don’t teams come 
downcourt and shoot from that distance 
every time? 

In the same issue you praise Ken- 
tucky’s freshman sensation, Rex Chap- 
man, who can do it all—including bomb 
away from the three-point distance (A 
Wild New Cats’ Meow). 

In the past a college recruiter only 
had to find a 7-footer to plant under the 
basket to make a run at the national ti- 
tle. Now that same recruiter will have to 
find both a big man for the paint and a 
kid who can launch a field goal from the 
three-point line with consistency. 

The three-point play at its present 
distance of 19’ 9” is college basketball’s 
answer to the home run and the touch- 
down pass. Don’t suggest spoiling it by 
moving the three-point line so far away 
from the basket that it becomes the 
come-from-behind desperation shot we 
see in the NBA. 

MATT HAMILTON 
Rohnert Park, Calif. 


I think the main reason coaches around 
the country don’t want the three-point 
rule is that they don’t want to lose. A 
“rules committee and a man with a 
paintbrush” didn’t beat Baylor, as Bay- 
lor coach Gene Iba claimed, Oklahoma 
State did. The Cowboys saw what it 
would take to win and went with it. Just 
as Maine did against Michigan State. 
Just as Western Michigan did against 
Michigan. Just as UNLV did against 
Western Kentucky. Coaches who don’t 
like losing should adapt to the situation. 
Charles Darwin would have loved the 
three-point field goal. 

CHARLIE FINKS 

Chapel Hill, N.C. 


One thought: If 19’ 9” is too close and 

too easy for three points, what’s a slam 
dunk worth? Half a point? 

THOMAS J. SMITH 

Trumansburg, N_Y. 


Figure it this way: A good-shooting ball 
club can make 50% of its shots from the 
two-point range, so that 50 shots will re- 


sult in 25 baskets or 50 points. Now, by 
stepping out to 19’ 9”, one need shoot 
only 34% (17 of 50) in order to get 51 
points. Any guard who can’t make one 
in three shots from the top of the key 
should be playing intramural basketball. 
Plus there is an added bonus in shooting 
from the three-point range, namely that 
the ball rebounds farther out and is 
more likely to end up in the hands of the 
offensive team for another opportunity. 
If I were a college coach today, I 
would find myself five diminutive 
guards, place them in an arc around the 
three-point line and have them bomb 
away. 
ScoTr OsuR, M.D. 
Buffalo 


My curiosity has the better of me! On 
the Jan. 5 cover, there is a small pho- 
tograph of Kentucky’s Rex Chap- 
man. Please give me a clearer picture 
of what is on the gold chain around 
his neck. 
JON STUCKEY 
Brazil, Ind. 
@ It says CHAPMAN (see below).—ED. 
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Edited by Gay Flood 


I applaud Jack McCallum for his pro- 
posal to extend the three-point line from 
19°9” to 21 feet. While the 21-foot 
three-pointer would not be as long as the 
pros’ 23’ 9”, it would be long enough to 
make the shot a challenge. 
ERIC J. STOECKER 
Windsor Locks, Conn. 


McCallum has the right idea but the 
wrong solution. His proposal is a good 
one, but 21 feet is still too short. It’s only 
15 inches farther from the basket than 
the present line and only six inches far- 
ther out than the international three- 
point line (which McCallum admits is 
too close). I say increase the distance to 
the NBA’s 23’ 9” and make the players 
earn their three points. 
DAVE PASQUALE 
Verona, N.J. 


The three-point shot is a crashing bore 

to watch and could be setting a danger- 

ous precedent. Next season we may 

have a half-court shot worth four points 
and a full-court shot worth five points. 

JUNE E. COOLEY 

San Jose 


ON THE MOUNTS 
Thanks for the memories (A Grand And 
Heavy Legacy, Dec. 22-29). As an ele- 
mentary school student growing up in 
Indiana, I idolized Rick Mount to the 
point of trying to perfect a jump shot like 
his. I worked long hours every day, and 
it paid off. I was one of the leading high 
school scorers in Indiana in 1973 and 
was a three-time small college All- 
America, shooting 51.4% in field goals 
and 90.3% in free throws at Grace Col- 
lege in Winona Lake, Ind. 

There is no question that Rick Mount 
was the best pure jump shooter ever. I’m 
sure he doesn’t realize that he made a lot 


‘of other Indiana ballplayers better also. 


DouG NOLL 
Berne, Ind. 


After reading your article on the Mount 

family, I resolved never to become a 

pushy parent. Ex-athletes should en- 

courage their children but not attempt 
to relive long-lost dreams! 

DAVID M. RUFF 

Gaithersburg, Md. 
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1909 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 
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E.B. Brown Optician 
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throughout Ohio 
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A lifetime of summers Eliot Porter has summered on the Maine coast 


since childhood, constantly recording its coves 
and meadows, birds and blossoms in extraordinary color photographs. His latest book 
is a rare harvest of 86 previously unpublished images, drawn from his work of the past 
four decades to celebrate the haunting beauty of the land and sea he knows so well. 
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SPORT AND CIVILIZATION 
Many thanks to Gary Smith for A Ler- 
ter From South America (Dec. 22-29), 
which so sensitively put sport into the 
larger context of human needs. I plan to 
make Smith’s article required reading in 
a course on world hunger that I will 
teach this fall. One of the goals of the 
course is to make clear that the most 
valuable thing grinding poverty strips 
from human beings is their sense of 
hope, their vision of how they might es- 
cape poverty’s clutch. Smith’s article 
makes that point vividly and poignantly. 
LEWIS FIKES 
Associate Professor of Chemistry 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
Delaware, Ohio 


I enjoyed reading about Smith’s experi- 
ences while teaching English and pursu- 
ing sports and fitness in a poor culture. It 
is only when I am injured or, for whatev- 
er reason, find myself unable to exercise 
that I appreciate what a luxury a five- 
mile run or an hour of tennis is. 

Nikos Kazantzakis wrote in Report to 
Greco: “When life has succeeded by dint 
of daily effort in conquering the enemies 
around it—natural forces, wild beasts, 
hunger, thirst, sickness—sometimes it is 
lucky enough to have abundant strength 
left over. This strength it seeks to squan- 
der in sport. Civilization begins at the 
moment sport begins.” 

JOHN FIXx 
Worcester, Mass. 


If each individual in one of the have 
countries were to make the same com- 
mitment that Gary Smith has made to 
provide education or some other re- 
source for the development of a have- 
not country, the benefit to the progress 
of mankind would be incalculable. 
MARK H. BRAKKE, M.D. 
Coon Rapids, Minn. 


Gary Smith’s Letter From South Ameri- 
ca revived memories of a trip my wife 
and I took to my native Cuba in the 
summer of 1979. After a 19-year ab- 
sence, I had gone back for a week to visit 
my family. At that time my wife and I 
were serious long-distance runners, and 
we ventured to take our daily runs 
through the streets of Havana. 


re ear aa 
to high tech... 
from family 
recreation to 
white-water 
competition, this 
unique guide 
book has it all. 


Never before have so many builders 
been so eager to sell you a canoe. Today 
you can buy anything from a traditional 
birch bark model to a super-lightweight 
made of space-age plastics. THE OPEN 
CANOE is the first book on the subject 
to reflect the wide choices and the dra- 
matic changes in canoes and canoeing 
over the past fifteen years. It explains: 


@ The history and development of canoes 
@ Birch bark, wood-and-canvas, alumi- 
num @ New construction materials ® New 
hydrodynamic designs @ Laminated and 
bent-shaft paddles @ New theories of 
paddling technique @ Tips on poles and 
poling @ White-water skills and strategies 
© The vast new network of organized 
competition 


Bill Riviere, author of Pole, Paddle and 
Portage and The L.L. Bean Guide to the 
Outdoors, provides full coverage of 
everything from how to choose a canoe 
to how to “throw” it single-handedly 
atop your car. 

Generously illustrated with photos 
and diagrams, THE OPEN CANOE is 
nothing less than a state-of-the-art guide 
to today’s canoes. 


At bookstores now 


LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY 


we shall see, some members of Congress 
craftily slipped in exemptions for their 
pet projects. 

e Good seats for big givers. In 1984 
the Internal Revenue Service ruled that 
when a person contributed to a college 
booster club and got the right to buy 
prime seats at football or basketball 
games in return, that contribution was 
not deductible. Outraged college athletic 
directors argued that the ruling would 


discourage financial support from alum- 
ni and friends and undermine their ath- 
letic programs. Under pressure the rul- 
ing was withdrawn, then revised and re- 
issued in ’86. The IRS granted a limited 
deduction for a booster contribution— 
minus the hard-to-calculate amount 
that the “right” to buy prime seats 
would sell for. When a game is a sellout, 
the IRS ruled, the entire contribution 
would be nondeductible. The colleges 
felt that the IRS was still being too se- 
vere and tried to get Congress to amend 
the ’86 ruling when it wrote the new tax 
law. That didn’t happen, although two 
powerful members of Congress did 
manage to get their own alma maters 
exempted, and the matter has been 


introduced again in the new Congress. 
e Players’ salaries. By 1988 the maxi- 
mum federal tax on personal income 
drops from 50% to 28%, which will 
mean that in most cases, the richest 
players can look forward to getting even 
richer. 

e “Passive” investments. Under the 
old law, nonmanaging partners in mon- 
ey-losing sports franchises could use 
their losses to offset income from other 
sources. Under provisions of the new 
law abolishing deductions on “passive” 
investments, such losses ordinarily are 
not deductible. 

e Tax shelters. Also considered “pas- 
sive” under the new law and thus no 


ENTERTAINMENT 
CUTBACKS 


The new law snips away at the deduction 
allowed for business ticket purchases. 


longer deductible are at least some of 
those losing investments in real estate, 
livestock, oil drilling leases and the like 
that have been used by many athletes as 
a way of avoiding taxes on their huge 
salaries. 

All these changes, while dramatic 
enough, are a far cry from what might 
have been. Back in 1984 the Adminis- 
tration introduced its so-called Trea- 
sury I proposal, which called for elimi- 
nation of the business entertainment de- 
duction for all tickets to sports events. 


i a 
The Treasury Department’s position pa- 
per argued that such favored treatment 
of business simply encouraged over- 
spending by businessmen, permitting 
them to entertain at the taxpayer’s ex- 
pense, and led to increased ticket prices 
for everyone. 

Reagan was not the first president 
to attack corporate expense account 
deductions. Those deductions have 
troubled all modern-day presidents, 
most notably Jimmy Carter, who railed 
against the “three-martini lunch” to no 
avail. But in 1984 when Reagan weighed 
in, Congress had caught the reform fe- 
ver, too. 

Professional teams have come to rely 
on corporations, with their lavish ex- 
pense accounts, to buy up the most ex- 
pensive seats and boxes. Business ticket 
purchases account for more than 60% of 
the NHL’s annual gate receipts, 51% of 
the NBA’s and 46% of major league 
baseball’s. And while the NFL says it 
doesn’t keep such figures, it is safe to as- 
sume its situation is comparable to that 
of the other leagues. 

What would happen, the franchise 
owners worried, if corporations had to 
pay for their tickets like normal custom- 
ers? Not waiting to find out, pro sports 
executives went to the committees of the 
House and Senate. Sports franchises 
lined up with other businesses similarly 
threatened by the proposed cut in ex- 
pense account tax deductions. 

The NHL, for example, joined a lob- 
by called the MainStreets Coalition, 
which included representatives from 
such expense-account-driven businesses 
as restaurants, motels, hotels and the- 
aters. Its chairman, Moon Landrieu, a 
former mayor of New Orleans and ex- 
secretary of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, crisscrossed 
the country warning of 600,000 lost jobs, 
devastated downtowns and cultural col- 
lapse if entertainment expense deduc- 
tions were disallowed. “Entertainment 
is to sales what fertilizer is to agricul- 
ture,’ Landrieu told audiences. In 
Washington, meanwhile, Congress was 
hearing dire predictions of the sort con- 
tained in an NBA press release that in- 
toned, “The majority of NBA teams 
simply could not survive if they lost 
the ticket-buying support of the business 
community.” 
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IT’S HERE! iy 
A PRE-ELECTRIC SHAVE 
THAT DOESN'T 
SMELL LIKE ONE. 


There's nothing quite like shaving with 
Stetson Pre-Electric Shave Lotion. 

Stetson Pre-Electric Shave 
sets your beard up for a 
smooth, clean shave. Just the 
kind of close shave you’re 
looking for. 

And it's the only pre- 
electric shave with the 
uniquely masculine scent 
of Stetson cologne. It’s easy 
to wear and hard for a 
woman to resist. 

Stetson Pre-Electric 
Shave. It’s a winner by a nose. 


EVEN WHEN YOU'RE SHAVING. 
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Dear Subscriber Service Manager, v 
Please forward my upcoming issues of SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED to my new address so I can be " 
sure I won't miss a week of the plays,theaction 
and the color in SI. I’ve attached a mailing label _s 
from SI for your reference. . 


Name 


AddressA pt. No. 


City/State/Zip 
CO) This is a new address. Thar 


For uninterrupted service, just give us 4 weeks’ notice. You can 
call the toll-free Customer Service Number: 1-800-541-1000 or 
complete and send this coupon to: 

Subscriber Service, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 541 North Fairbanks . 
Court, Chicago, IL 60611. 


If you | have a question regarding payment, delivery, extending your subscrip- 
tion, enterin Sone new subscription or giving SI as a gift, please call our 
vice at 1-800-541-1000. 


JOHN G. ZIMMERMAN 
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1987:67% write-off 


i 
1988: 33% write-off 


1989: No write-off 


Responding to this enormous pres- 
sure, not only from sports but also from 
a host of other affected businesses, 
House and Senate conferees took the ex- 
isting 100% deduction for business 
meals and entertainment expenses and 
reduced it to 80%—a far cry from the 
original Administration proposal two 
years earlier to abolish such deductions 
altogether. As one senior congressional 
aide observed, “Congressmen and sena- 
tors Jove to go to football games and golf 
tournaments where they get free meals 
and entertainment. They weren’t anx- 
ious to kill that.” 

Some congressmen also love to play 
golf. In November, for example, Rep. 
Dan Rostenkowski, chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
which helped fashion the new tax law, 
teamed with U.S. Open champion Ray 
Floyd to win the amateur part of the 
Skins Game. That helps explain why 
Congress gave professional golf special 
treatment in the new tax law. All PGA 
and LPGA tournaments raise money for 
charities. So Congress decided—after 
heavy lobbying from pro golf—that en- 
tertainment expenditures in connection 
with such tournaments would remain 
100% deductible. 

“We see that being very positive for 
tournament golf, and for us in particu- 
lar,” said David Kaplan, executive di- 
rector of the Atlanta Golf Classic. “If 
the Coca-Cola Co. buys a pro-am spot 
for $2,500, it can deduct it all as a busi- 
ness entertainment expense. If it uses 
tickets to entertain clients, it can deduct 
the whole price.” 

The new act even takes into consider- 
ation foreign golfers, who are very im- 
portant to the golf business these days. 
Foreign players have to limit their time 
in the U.S. to keep Uncle Sam from tak- 
ing a tax bite from all their income, in- 
cluding that earned abroad. Under the 
new law, the number of days foreigners 
spend in the US. playing in charity 
events such as pretournament pro-ams 
is not counted against them. 

High-priced skyboxes, often rented 


Over the next three years, deductions for 
stadium skyboxes will be done away with. 


by businesses and deducted from their 
taxes as an entertainment expense, have 
helped underwrite many franchises and 
college athletic programs. Thirty-four 
publicly owned arenas and stadiums 
used by 47 pro teams have skyboxes; 26 
colleges currently have skyboxes, rang- 
ing from Louisville with only 2 to Clem- 
son with 100; at least a dozen more col- 
leges plan to put in skyboxes. 

It was not surprising, then, that lob- 
byists fought desperately to keep the 
cost of skyboxes deductible as a business 
entertainment expense. They even tried 
to persuade Congress that skybox own- 
ers were really making a big sacrifice be- 
cause they were sitting in the worst seats 
in the house, way up in the rafters, in or- 
der to subsidize the masses in those great 
seats down below. (Of course, others ar- 
gued that the reason that ticket prices 
have soared generally is that high- 
priced skyboxes, paid for with corporate 
expense accounts, have set an upward 
price trend.) 

Congress said no to the skybox lobby- 
ists—but it sugared the bitter pill a bit. 
Under a so-called transition rule, the de- 
duction for skyboxes will be phased out 
over three years, with a two-thirds de- 
duction in 1987, a one-third deduction 
in °88 and finally no deduction come 
1989. People who sit in skyboxes must 
also purchase tickets to the event, and 
those, of course, will be 80% deductible 
if they are used for legitimate business 
entertainment. 

The effect of ending the skybox de- 
ductions is one of the great impondera- 
bles in sports business these days. At the 
Los Angeles Coliseum, where Al Davis 
moved his Raiders from Oakland, in 
part to profit from a richer market for 
skyboxes, construction continues on the 
boxes that will rent for $50,000 a year. 
“[The new law] doesn’t appear to have 
too great an effect,” says Al LoCasale, 
executive assistant to Davis. “But it’s too 
early to know.” . 

In Kansas City, meanwhile, Chiefs 
president Jack Steadman worries about 
42 suites on which leases come up for 
renewal this year. The Chiefs need that 
income to pay their rent on the stadium 
to the city. “To lose that suite revenue 
would be devastating for us,” Steadman 
says. And at the Metrodome in Minne- 
apolis, where the Vikings receive 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
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Tell The Waterboy Don't Bother, 
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**NutraSweet and the NutraSweet Symbol are trademarks of 
The NutraSweet Company for its brand of sweetening ingredient” 


© 1987, The Coca-Cola Company. “diet Coke’vand “diet Coca-Cola” 
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income from 119 private suites (with 
rents from $28,000 to $32,000 apiece), 
general manager Mike Lynn echoes the 
cry of foul being heard throughout 
sportsdom, when he says, “I think it’s 
unfair to change the rules in the middle 
of the game.” 

The Hartford Civic Center, where the 
Whalers play, recently spent $9 million 
on the construction of 45 skyboxes; 26 of 
them opened in ’83 and 19 in ’85. They 
rent for between $44,000 and $55,000 a 
year. David Andrews, the team’s vice- 
president of finance and development, 
thinks the corporations that rent sky- 
boxes will still do so. “In our case, the 
companies are favorably disposed to 
continue,” Andrews says. “They may 
have to dig a little deeper, but we feel we 
have a good product, and that’s what 
we're really talking about.” 

While lobbyists managed to burrow a 
three-year loophole into the skybox is- 
sue, they cut a veritable superhighway 
through the new law putting an end to 
tax breaks for financing the stadiums 
themselves. 

The USS. Treasury loses about $15 bil- 


LOWER RATE, HIGHER 
TAKE 


Lower personal income tax rates mean 
many athletes will take home more pay. 
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lion a year by permitting local govern- 
ments to sell tax-exempt bonds to fi- 
nance municipal projects such as air- 
ports, sewage-treatment facilities and 
mass transit, as well as sports stadiums 
and arenas. This federal tax exemption, 
which makes the bonds very appealing 
to investors, has amounted to a subsidy 
for sports, because franchises, colleges 
and developers stand to profit from use 
of the facilities. Under the new law, 
sports facilities would lose that exemp- 
tion—though not immediately. 

To ease the trauma of withdrawal 
from this federal subsidy, congressmen 
and senators managed to exempt from 
the new law certain pet projects in their 
districts and states, some of which were 
already under way, while others were 
only in the planning stages. The total 
number of exemptions was limited, and 
members of the House and Senate com- 
mittees who actually wrote the new tax 
law were able to get more than their 
share of them. All told, this “transition 
rule” cost the Treasury (thus the taxpay- 
ers) $150 million in lost tax revenues 
from 22 sports exemptions, more than 
half of them claimed by House and Sen- 
ate tax committee members. 

For example, Oregon Republican 
Robert Packwood, who steered the tax 
bill through the Senate, saw to it that 
the University of Oregon got a $4 mil- 
lion exemption so it could 
spruce up Autzen Stadium, 


8788 A 
Z while Oakland Stadium got 
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an $8 million exemption, compliments 
of House Ways and Means member 
Fortney Stark (D.-Calif.). 

Because politicians don’t like it wide- 
ly known that they give away special tax 
breaks, the descriptions of these exemp- 
tions are sometimes carefully veiled, re- 
ferred to vaguely by location and design. 
For example, Chicagoan Rostenkowski 
came through with an exemption of up 
to $250 million for what was described, 
in part, as “a stadium to be used by an 
American League baseball team cur- 
rently using a stadium in a city having a 
population in excess of 2,500,000.” The 
facility in question is a new ballpark for 
the White Sox. 

Another case of a powerful exemp- 
tion that is so obscurely phrased as to 
be meaningless to everyone—except to 
those who count—is a provision that 
reads: “Treatment of Certain Amounts 
Paid To or For the Benefit of Certain In- 
stitutions of Higher Education.” That 
bit of opaque prose was cooked up by 
two powerful politicians, Texas Demo- 
cratic Congressman J.J. Pickle and 
Louisiana Democratic Senator Russell 
Long, and masks two exemptions they 
wrote for their alma maters, the Univer- 
sity of Texas and LSU, respectively. The 
exemptions free the universities from 
the IRS ruling that states that when big 
financial givers get special seats at ath- 
letic events in return for their generos- 
ity, they can’t deduct the value of those 
tickets from their taxes. 


Get your M°Gregore on, America: 
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One of the all-time great values. 


©1987 M¢Gregor/Fabergé Licensing Company MCGregor Apparel and Accessories for Men, Women, Boys and Girls. 
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Preece Fn 
Our bakers begged us 
not to run this ad. 


“Please, please, don’t breathe one 
word about fiber,” our bakers implored. 

“You'll scare people off. These are 
not just fiber breads. They’re mouth- 
watering masterpieces!” 


FIVE STAR FIBRE BREADS. 


“At least, tell folks the fiber comes 
from things they love anyway,” pleaded 
the bakers. 

Okay. Five Star's fiber comes from 
five (get it?) tempting natural sources: 
hearty grains, sweet fruit, crunchy nuts 
and seeds, and even garden peas. 


““SOLUBLE AND INSOLUBLE FIBER? 
THAT’S THE LAST STRAW.” 


No, it’s our claim to fame. Many bran 
cereals give you only one kind of fiber 
(insoluble). Your body also uses soluble 
fiber from fruits, vegetables and oats. 
Five Star Fibre has both, for a mix 

of fiber you can’t get in a bow] of bran 
cereal. (Ours even tastes great.) 


“WHATEVER YOU Do, 
DON’T SAY IT’S GOOD FOR THEM.”” 


Sorry, guys, here goes. The National 
Cancer Institute believes a diet high in 
fiber and low in fat may reduce the risk 


BUT THE LABELS WERE ALREADY PRINTED: 


of certain types of cancer. What's more, 
soluble fiber may help lower serum 
cholesterol, a risk factor for some heart 
diseases. 

Reasons enough to eat a balanced, 
fiber-rich diet. Especially since you 
get five yummy grams of fiber in every 
serving of Five Star Fibre Bread. 


““How’s THIS FOR A HEADLINE? 
‘OUR FOUR TASTIEST BREADS EVER’”’ 


Everyone’s a writer. But our bakers 
are probably right. Feast your eyes 
on four glorious breads. Front to back: 
Apple Spice Swirl, Harvest Wheat, 
Orchard Fruit & Nut, and Country Oat. 


MAKE OUR BAKERS EAT THEIR WORDS. 


They swore you'd never let a “fiber’’ 
bread touch your lips. 
We say you'll eat ours up. 


New Five Star Fibre Breads 
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THE “COMMODORE CORRIDOR” 


TEN MILES OF CORPORATE HEAVEN IN GLOUCESTER COUNTY, NEW JERSEY 


What stretch of highway midway between Boston and Washington offers just about every imaginable 
amenity anew or expanding company can want on the East Coast and is attracting the businesses to prove it? 
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1. MID ATLANTIC 
2. FOREST PARK 
3. COMMODORE CORPORATE 


4. PURELAND 


Try what Gloucester County, N.J.’s Office of Business 
and Economic Development, calls the “Commodore Cor- 
ridor.” 


The ten miles it refers to is flanked by two of the State’s 
best known industrial parks or “corporate centers” - the 
“Pureland” and “Mid-Atlantic” Parks. Between them lie two 
new centers, nationally known developer, Tramell-Crow’s 
Forest Park and the Commodore Corporate Center, a 
stone’s throw from the new Commodore Barry Bridge. 


Where is this corridor and why is it becoming the number 
one attraction of relocating companies? 


The ten-mile stretch is located on Interstate 295 in 
Gloucester County, NJ. It parallels the New Jersey Turnpike, 
the Delaware River and Interstate I-95 on the Pennsylvania 
side of the river. 


All parks have easy access to the Delaware Memorial, 
Commodore Barry and Walt Whitman bridges which con- 
nect the entire Philadelphia metropolitan area and the 
Philadelphia International Airport. These areas are minutes 
away while Trenton, Atlantic City, New York and 
Washington are an easy drive from their doorsteps. 


Pureland and Mid-Atlantic alone now have over 120 top 
companies as tenants representing over five million sq. ft. of 
space. 


Location is just one factor accounting for the popularity 
of the “Commodore Corridor.” Affordable land is available 
for personal use of executives and their employees. Of the 
fifteen largest metropolitan areas, housing is the least ex- 
pensive in Gloucester County. Companies can feel confi- 
dent that whatever their pay scale, their employees will be 
able to find just the right place they can call “home.” With 
less than an hour to the shore areas and alittle over an hour 
to the mountains, Gloucester County residents have the 
best of all worlds as faras recreation is concerned. As part of 
the Philadelphia SMSA, Gloucester County has long known 
that educational, cultural and sports activities are among 
the most prominent in the country. 


Corporations new to the “Commodore Corridor” are 
pleasantly surprised at the quantity and quality of 
Gloucesier County’s labor force. Because of the low taxes 
and relatively low cost of living in the County, employers 
have found that cost of labor will not be adetrimental factor 
in their expansion. 


GLOUCESTER COUNTY OFFICE OF BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
251 North Delsea Drive, Deptford, NJ 08096 
(609) 845-3628 


| If you're into great basketball, then you're into Sixers 
basketball on The Great Entertainer, Channel 17. 


All the action, all the excitement that is Sixers 
basketball brought to you by the best play-by-play 
team around...Andy Musser and Gene Shue. 

See it all on 17, The Great Entertainer. 


LIVE IT. 


The New Standard 
in Caribbean 
Luxury. 


Welcome to the new 
standard in paradise. You 
can breakfast at 3 a.m., sip 
Dom Perignon at sunrise, 
sample Armani at noon, 
and play the Caribbean's 
most elegant casino. From 
§ VCRs in every room to 
24-hour room service, every 
amenity awaits your 
pleasure and delight. 


™ El San Juan Hotel & Casino. 
The new standard. For 
reservations, call your travel 
agent or 1-800-468-2818. 


oO) 
EL SAN JUAN HOTEL & CASINO 
T H E N —E W Soot JA ON DY KAPUR. +.B: 
PO. BOX 2872, AVENIDA ISLA VERDE, SAN JUAN, PR 00902 (809) 791-4000 


Operated by Williams Hospitality Corp., a subsidiary of Williams Electronics, Inc. 


If Candace invites you out 
for a walk, you'd better be 
prepared torun. 


Candace Cable-Brookes ‘ 
averaged 4:56 per mile while “— 
winning the 1986 Boston Mara- ~ 
thon. In scores of events she’s proven her- 
self one of the fastest women in the 
world. 

Like many of the %-million Ameri- 
cans with spinal cord injuries, Can- 
dace has turned her limitations into 
achievements. 

If you have a spinal cord injury, 
or know someone who does, contact 
us—the National Spinal Cord Injury 
Association. Ask about our network 
of local chapters. We offer programs 
and publications, special membership 
benefits and support for leading-edge 
research. 

Join us and catch up to Candace. Call us 
toll-free at 1-800-962-9629. 
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National Spinal Cord Injury Association 


149 California Street, Newton, MA 02158 In MA (617) 964-0521 
YOUR CONTRIBUTION TO NSCIA IS DEDUCTIBLE TO THE EXTENT PERMITED BY LAW 


DIRTY JOB, BUT 
SOMEBODY'S 
GOT TO KNOW 
HOW TO DOIT. 


It takes a strong 
National Guard and 
Reserve to help defend our 
country. Keeping that 
strength at its peak takes 
training—one weekend a 
month and at least two 
weeks a year. Fully trained 
and ready, the Guard and 
Reserve make up one-third 
of our nation’s defense. 

So when your 
employees ask you for time 
off to train to Keep our 
defenses at their strongest, 
give them that time. They'll 
be getting a tough job 
done, and you'll be getting 
back a better employee. 

If you're an employer 
and want more information, 
write Employer Support, 
PO. Drawer 9660, 
Arlington, VA 22209-0660. 
Or call 1-800-336-4590. In 
Virginia and Guam, call 
collect 202-696-5307. 


EMPLOYER SUPPORT OF 
THE GUARD AND RESERVE 


Protect their future 
while they protect yours. 
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The IRS ruling caused an uproar 
among booster clubs, and with good rea- 
son. Clemson, for example, raises some 
30% of its athletic budget from big con- 
tributors, who in turn get special seating, 
preferential parking and the like. At 
USC, “Cardinal and Gold” contributors 
cough up about $1.3 million a year—and 
get prime seats for their munificence. 
“Our goal is to endow 24 starting posi- 
tions including punter and kicker,” says 
associate athletic director Donald L. 
Winston. 

In trying to get the 1984 ruling scut- 
tled, lobbyists argued that alumni gifts 
underwrote not only big-time sports but 
also less visible women’s and intramural 
programs, as well as such sports as ski- 
ing, soccer, swimming and lacrosse that 
don’t normally earn money from TV 
and gate receipts. 

When the news broke that LSU and 
Texas were exempted, rivals pelted their 
representatives with letters worrying 
that these two athletic powers would 
now corner all the talent by offering 
thicker steaks at the training tables, 
shinier weight machines and fancier 
statues outside the jock dorms. But no- 
body in Congress expects the exemp- 
tions to stand as is; most congressional 
observers accept Pickle and Long’s ex- 
planation that their parliamentary ma- 
neuver was simply intended to open the 
door for further debate on the IRS rul- 
ing, which the two lawmakers found ob- 
jectionable. As Pickle, reacting to the fu- 
ror, said, “I just wanted to make the rec- 
ord plain that I think this should apply 
to all the schools involved anywhere in 
the country.” 

The new tax law, with its lowered rate 
for individuals, probably means even 
more take-home pay for most of the 
highest-paid professional athletes. The 
new maximum tax rate drops from 50% 
in 1986 to 38.5% in 1987 and, finally, 
28% (or 33% in certain cases) in 1988. 
“In the past it was probably best for 
players to get as much money as soon as 
possible,” says Larry Fleisher, a player 
agent who is also director of the NBA 
Players Association. “Now it’s probably 
better to get a deferral until the rates go 
down.” Mike Trainer, Sugar Ray Leon- 
ard’s attorney, says that tax consider- 
ations didn’t figure directly in the timing 
of his client’s comeback fight against 
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Marvin Hagler, but adds, “Obviously, 
’87 is a lot better year to have the event 
than 86.” 

Some money managers anticipate 
that the fact that the new law will likely 
allow many athletes to keep more of 
their gross income may be used by man- 
agement in order to try to pay lower sal- 
aries. “It’s a bargaining chip on the side 
of the payer,’ says Lester Marks of 
Ernst & Whinney, a big accounting firm 
retained by both players and teams. 

The new law abolishes income aver- 
aging, which hits hardest at young rising 
stars. A baseball player, for example, 
may spend several years in the minors, 
earning as little as $3,500 in a season. 
Then when he makes it to the big 
leagues, his annual salary might jump to 
several hundred thousand or more. Un- 
der the old law he could average his 
highest and lowest income for a five- 
year period and pay taxes on that figure; 
now, however, each year’s earnings will 
be taxed individually. 

Many of the more questionable tax 
shelters, which were used by some high- 
ly paid athletes to create paper 
losses for tax reasons, are abol- 
ished under the new law. Good 
riddance, assert most legitimate 
money managers. “Ray never 
got involved because I never felt 
comfortable having him own 
cattle and apartment houses,” 
says Trainer. 

“The promoters tried to make 
these kids, who are mostly unso- 
phisticated, think all they had to 
do was not pay taxes,” says 
Fleisher. “Elimination of these 
is a boon to the average player.” 

Depreciation, a kind of tax 
shelter that benefits franchises 
by reducing their tax bite, has 
been sharply curtailed. Sports 
teams now have to depreciate 
equipment and facilities over a 
longer period, which means a 
smaller deduction than before. 

Most sports franchises have 
limited partners with no say in 


S0 LONG, LITTLE 
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No longer can athletes avoid taxes 
through questionable tax shelters. 


management. Often they are wealthy 
people who dally in sports, knowing that 
any losses can be used to offset earnings 
from other sources. But the new law, 
which takes effect gradually over four 
years, says that such “passive” investors 
will no longer be able to deduct these 
losses from nonpassive earnings. So, for 
example, limited partners in a money- 
losing baseball franchise will only be 
able to use those losses to offset gains 
from other similar kinds of investments 
(another limited partnership, for in- 
stance) or when they sell their interest. 
Corporations don’t fall under this 
rule, and some experts think that will 
lead to more corporate ownership of 
sports franchises and facilities. (The 
NEL still doesn’t permit corporate own- 
ership of teams, although the matter is 
currently under serious consideration.) 


Indeed, a current case suggests this is al- 
ready happening. The city of Pittsburgh 
lobbied on Capitol Hill for an exemption 
from the passive investment rule to help 
it sell the financially troubled Three Riv- 
ers Stadium to a limited partnership. 
“We needed the exemption to conclude 
a sale to some individuals,” says Ronald 
Schmeiser, the city’s finance director. 
Denied the exemption, the investors 
backed off. So, says Schmeiser, “We 
turned to a corporation [which he won’t 
name] and we are negotiating the sale.” 

One very special exemption was 
gained by those in the show horse and 
racehorse business. Under the new law, 
occupations must produce a profit in at 
least three of five years or be labeled a 
“hobby” by the IRS. Hobbies do not 
qualify for business expense writeoffs. 
By contrast, those involved with horses 
will be allowed to show a profit 
in just two of seven years and 
still qualify as a business, with 
all the attendant tax benefits. 

If the new tax law left sports 
executives generally relieved, it 
did produce one nagging con- 
cern: the future of expense-ac- 
count ticket buying. The drop in 
the entertainment deduction 
from 100% to 80% may not be so 
bad, considering the alternative, 
but the precedent is worrisome 
to sports administrators. Sure, 
corporate spenders will still buy 
blocks of tickets even though 
they have lost 20% of their de- 
ductions. But what if such de- 
ductions are decreased on the 
next go-around to 70 or 60 or 
even 50%? 

It is because of such concerns 
that in the aftermath of passage 
of the Tax Reform Act of 1986, 
Big Sports, like Big Steel, Big 
Autos and Big Electronics, has 
become even more of a fixture 
on the Washington scene than it 
was before, as its lobbyists re- 
main poised, waiting for the 
next battle. Says Joan Cavanagh 
of the now-permanent Main- 
Streets Coalition, “This thing 
can be tinkered with.” . 


John F. Berry is a Larchmont, N.Y— 
based free-lance business writer. 


What makes Madden mad?21: 


“T_ate calls. Okay, you check into a 
hotel. The big meeting is tomorrow. 
All you want is a simple 6:30 a.m. wake-up 
call. But when do you get it? At 8:30! 
So then what? Bring clocks? Tick-tock, 
tick-tock. The whole idea ticks me off! 
Dont get mad. Get Ramada. 

. Where a 6:30 wake-up call rings when 
it should. Believe me, when it comes 
to taking care of you, you'll never 
catch Ramada sleeping.?9 
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THE USFL: 
A SAD SACK 


BY MORIN BISHOP & 


Reading Jim Byrne’s chronicle of the 
United States Football League, The 
$1 League: The Rise and Fall of the 
USFL (Prentice Hall Press, $17.95), isa 
little like watching a rerun of an old 
USFL game. You find yourself wonder- 
ing: Will this thing go on forever? 

Byrne, a former USFL communica- 
tions director, apparently thought it nec- 
essary to regale the reader with every 
step—every meeting, every ownership 
change, every memo—in the league’s 
history. That sort of minutiae might be 
palatable if the writing were less pon- 
derous, but alas, Byrne’s descriptions 
quickly become numbingly repetitive. 

Byrne’s other problem is one of per- 
spective—or more precisely the lack of 
it. We know that much of what he re- 
counts must have come from firsthand 
experience. But Byrne never specifically 
acknowledges his own presence any- 
where in the narrative, which would 
have lent it some authenticity because of 
its paucity of sources. Nor is there evi- 
dence that Byrne tried to interview any 
of the principal figures after the fact to 
get their recollections. He just plows 
through the USFL’s four years, telling it 
seemingly from his own memory and 
from league documents. 

These failings aside, Byrne’s observa- 
tions on the league’s extraordinary ca- 
pacity for self-destruction are right on 
target. He painstakingly details the 
myriad problems: the overly restrictive 
TV contract with ABC in which the 
USFL was left powerless; the egregious 
overspending on salaries for “name” 
players like Herschel Walker, Steve 
Young and Doug Flutie; and Donald 
Trump’s obsession with forcing the 
league to play in the fall and thus bring 


about a possible merger with the NFL. 

Byrne’s insider status affords the 
reader some colorful anecdotes. We 
learn about the owners’ dinner in New 
Orleans, for example, at which J. Wil- 
liam Oldenburg, the flamboyant owner 
of the L.A. Express, introduced himself 
to his colleagues by tearing his shirt 
open and proclaiming that his team 
would “beat the ——” out of anyone in 
the room. (His team’s performance that 
season was as bare as his chest.) 

The problem with the attendance fig- 
ures for the 1984 championship game in 
Tampa between the Philadelphia Stars 
and the Arizona Wranglers also pro- 
vides a telling tale. League officials con- 
sidered the estimate of 40,000 by the sta- 
dium’s executive director to be far too 
low for the league’s image, particularly 
because the previous year’s figure was 
50,906. So, after some heated debate in a 
private suite in the press box, the num- 
ber was publicly announced as 52,662, 
an elegantly precise figure that appar- 
ently bore no relation to reality. 

The picture that emerges from all this 
is of an exceptionally shortsighted and 
inept group of owners, grasping at any 
harebrained scheme to extricate them- 
selves from the quagmire they created. 
The antitrust suit against the NFL is 
seen as the last of these attempts, and 
one which seemed doomed from the out- 
set. The book’s title—a reference to the 
USFL’s award in the case—echoes the 
accuracy of Byrne’s assessment. 


ITs THE 
REAL DECOY 


BY ROBERT F. JONES @ 


In 1970, before inflation made “collect- 
ible” a household word, an antique duck 
decoy might have sold for $1,000. Last 
July a preening pintail shaped by Cape 


Cod’s A. Elmer Crowell (1862-1952) 
from hunks of split swamp cedar and 
white pine, then daubed with layers of 
house paint, brought $319,000 at auc- 
tion. Decoy prices, like a flock of wary 
black ducks flushed from a beaver pond, 
are still climbing hard and fast. 

Floaters and Stick-Ups: A Personal 
Survey of Wildfowl Decoys by George 
Reiger with photographs by Kenneth 
Garrett (David R. Godine, $45) takes a 
shrewd, thoughtful and stunningly beau- 
tiful look at this phenomenon. Reiger, 
a tough-minded conservation editor at 


' Field & Stream, traces the history of 


American decoys from a 1,200-year-old 
canvasback found in a Nevada cave 
on the long-vanished shores of ancient 
Lake Lahontan through the golden days 
of the market gunners—hunters who 
supplied waterfowl to restaurants from 
Boston to Savannah in the days of plen- 
ty—to the present. He sides sensibly 
with collectors who prefer functional 
“working” decoys over “ornamentals” 
carved solely for detail and higher 
prices. He points out that, in fact, orna- 
mentals took less time to create because 
the carver used fewer coats of paint. Old 
masters like Crowell, Joe Lincoln and 
Shang Wheeler were able, in some intu- 
itive way, to suggest the movement and 
vitality of live birds with a minimum of 
knife strokes. They were not artists, 
Reiger argues, but consummate crafts- 
men whose years of shooting over their 
own work—before the Migratory Bird 
Treaty of 1918 put an end to market 
hunting—gave them insights into be- 
havior unknown to the academicians. 

Reiger explains the sly psychology of 
today’s decoy trade and tells what to 
look for in distinguishing antiques from 
forgeries. “The paint will be scuffed and 
there may be a scar or two,” one carver 
tells him, “but the bill will always be 
perfect. Few of us can abide a broken 
bill.” It’s clear that collecting can be as 
treacherous a ground as the swamps 
where the old “stools” (which comes 
from the expression “stool pigeon”’) first 
saw service. 

The color photographs by Kenneth 
Garrett of costly decoys in actual marsh 
and shore settings evoke the feel of the 
duckblind with such telling autumnal ef- 
fect that the book’s substantial price 
seems reasonable. a 
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Asc’s KEITH JACKSON: 
A HOSS OF A BROADCASTER 


During the telecast of the 1981 Gator 
Bowl between North Carolina and Ar- 
kansas something strange and wonder- 
ful happened. Play-by-play announcer 
Al Michaels pointedly referred to one 
player as “a hoss and a half.” With those 
words, the School of KJ-ology was born. 
KJ-ologists devote themselves to the 
study and practice of speech patterns 
originated by Keith Jackson, and as 
anyone who has listened to the ABC an- 
nouncer call a college football game or 
two surely knows, “hoss” is one of KJ’s 
favorite expressions. 

To be considered an official KJ- 
ologist, says ABC’s Michaels, all one 
needs to do is drop a Keith Jacksonism 
into a broadcast. It doesn’t have to be 


BY WILLIAM TAAFFE @& 


“hoss” or “hoss and a half.” An an- 
nouncer can use expressions such as 
“Merciful goodness, six points just 
went a-wastin’,’ or “They’re rockin’ 
and a-sockin’ and a-whackin’ and a- 
crackin’, or even the alltime Jackson 
favorite, “ Fum-buuuullll lf’ 

The School of KJ-ology has become 
one of the biggest inside jokes in sports 
TV. If imitation is the highest form of 
flattery, Jackson has some distinguished 
admirers, and they cut across network 
lines. Members of the tribe, active and 
inactive, include Michaels, Lee Gross- 
cup, Jim Lampley, Howard Cosell, Don 
Meredith, Bob Costas, Brent Musburger 
and dean of admissions Roy Firestone, 
who hosts Sports Look on ESPN. 


Clockwise, from top left: Jackson was on the 
air in college, smoked with Castro during a 
bout, teamed with Russell, admired Bryant. 


It’s no coincidence that so many have 
caught KJ fever. As an original in a 
business overrun with carbon copies, 
Jackson begs to be imitated. Mr. College 
Football at ABC for 13 years and on his 
way to becoming the network’s No. 1 
college basketball announcer, he sounds 
almost as down-home and corn pone as 
he did when he first arrived at the net- 
work in 1964. Who else would open a 
prime-time telecast by saying, “There’s 
a possum-huntin’ moon in the sky”? Be- 
sides, Jackson’s just a tad too serious, 
which makes imitating him fun. 

If the School of KJ-ology says a lot 
about Jackson as a broadcaster, KJ’s 
stoic reaction to his kidders, who must 
get under his skin at times, says a lot 
about him as a person. Asked what he 
thought about KJ-ology one August af- 
ternoon at his Sherman Oaks, Calif., 
home, the 58-year-old Jackson said, 
almost unbelievably, that he’d never 
heard of it. He may be freewheeling and 
gregarious at college football socials, but 
he’s a solemn man at heart, and a loner 
in the world of TV. Bear Bryant was 
Jackson’s kind of guy, not some network 
bigwig. Perhaps a tad too sensitive, 
Jackson left the TV business for three 
months in 1986, possibly because he felt 
ignored by ABC and bypassed by such 
younger stars as Michaels and Lampley, 
two of the ranking KJ-ologists. 

Jackson could have publicly lashed 
out at the network and his rivals the way 
Cosell had—heaven knows, KJ has 
been kicked around enough in the 
past—but friends say he’s too private 
and too loyal for that. Of his many imi- 
tators, Jackson says, “It seems to me a 
waste of time because, one, I don’t think 
I’m very funny; two, I don’t think I’m 
worth imitating; and three, if I were 
some of ’em, I’d be worried about trying 
to sound like myself, not somebody 
else.” Says Turi, his wife of 34 years, 
“They can’t sound like you, dear. They 
don’t have the lung capacity.” 

The word that describes Jackson is 
roots. He came up out of the red clay of 
west Georgia and hasn’t yet gotten it 
from under his fingernails. An only 
child (after the death of a baby sister) of 
a broken marriage, he was raised by a 
grandmother on a small farm outside 
Carrollton, 40 miles southwest of Atlan- 
ta. The family was dirt poor, and young 
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Keith picked cotton, plowed fields, even 
studied by kerosene lamp through junior 
high school. Jackson got into broadcast- 
ing after enrolling, courtesy of the GI 
Bill, at Washington State in the police 
science and political science program. 
After graduation he hooked on with 
KOMO-TV in Seattle, where he broad- 
cast the evening news and doubled as a 
sportscaster. It’s hard to believe, consid- 
ering how much he is identified with 
college football, but Jackson originally 
joined the ABC network as a newsman, 
working across a desk from Ted Koppel 
at ABC Radio in Los Angeles. 

Jackson free-lanced for ABC Sports 
for several years, covering everything 
from AFL games to stock car races and 
log-rolling contests. He initially tried to 


Mr. College Football catches up on some 
homework at his house in Sherman Oaks. 


remove that Georgia drawl from his 
voice, but fortunately for the future of 
KJ-ology, decided against it. “I came to 
the conclusion along the way that, hey, 
that’s me. Take it or leave it, that’s what 
Iam, and I’m not going to run my back- 
side all over the world trying to be some- 
body I’m not.” 

He was a hoss ofa worker, and almost 
every week in the late “60s Jackson 
would greet TV viewers from someplace 
different. He was also big—6’ 3’”—and 
his voice, as he would say, was “always 
turned up to holler.” In fact, Jackson has 
always carefully varied his pitch. “The 
best way to get somebody’s attention,” 


he says, “is with a little quiet and then 
yell at °em.” 

One of Jackson’s often overlooked at- 
tributes is his consummate craftsman- 
ship. He’s knowledgeable and articulate 
on TV. “You're there to amplify, clarify, 
punctuate and then get out of the way,” 
says Jackson, and he fills that bill a lot 
better than most of his colleagues. As 
Michaels says, “He puts words together 
like nobody in this business ever has.” 
The one sport he is weak in is baseball, 
probably because he never broadcast 
regular-season major league games on 
a regular basis and thus lacked the stock- 
pile of anecdotes and expertise neces- 
sary to carry him through the yawning 
innings of a slow game. And because his 
new contract calls for him to make fewer 


TV appearances, last October's Nation- 
al League playoffs were probably the last 
baseball games he will work. 

It’s difficult to believe that Jackson 
has been a fixture at ABC for 22 years, 
considering how many bumps have dis- 
rupted his ride. Take, for example, the 
rude and circuitous route he followed in 
becoming the voice of college sports. 

Almost everyone except Jackson for- 
gets that he was the first play-by-play 
man on Monday Night Football, sitting 
beside Cosell and Meredith when the 
show made its debut in 1970. He thought 
his career was riding high when in Feb- 
ruary 71, just after the end of the first 
MNF season, he checked into a hotel in 
Milwaukee and found a stack of 38 
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phone messages waiting at the desk. The 
calls were from sportswriters who had 
heard from ABC that Jackson had been 
sacked from the show and replaced by 
Frank Gifford. Roone Arledge, then 
president of ABC Sports, wanted Gif- 
ford’s marquee value and grabbed him 
from CBS as soon as his contract 
expired. 

The firing stung Jackson, but even 
worse was the atrocious way in which it 
was handled. “In those 38 messages,” 
Jackson says, “there was not one call 
from Roone. He says he called, and who 
knows, maybe he did, but it hurt my 
feelings for a time.” 

The Monday Night Massacre turned 
out to be a blessing for Jackson. He went 
on to team with Bill Russell on ABC’s 
critically acclaimed NBA telecasts for 
four years. And in 1974 he became Mr. 
College Football. For five years running, 
1972-76, members of the print and 
broadcast media voted him National 
Sportscaster of the Year. The sound of 
Jackson’s voice—energetic and crack- 
ling, always up and always on—was per- 
fect for the rah-rah college game, and in 
a very short time, that sound became the 
sound of ABC Sports. During that time, 
of course, Jackson polished his KJ-isms. 

Veteran KJ-ologists know that Jack- 
son uses a superabundance of animal 
and landscape imagery. Punts are “tail 
draggers,”’ interior linemen are “big ug- 
lies down in the trenches,” and any rain- 
storm of consequence is a “gully wash- 
er.’ Running backs “canter” into the 
end zone. High scoring teams don’t just 
“burn down the barn,” they “take a cou- 
ple of rows of the cornfield” with them. 
The star linebacker just “pinned his ears 
back” and “laid a few licks on folks.” 
And as long as a team continues to 
“dodge the bullet,” it figures to be “in 
the hunt.” Some KJ-ologists insist that 
Jackson invented “in the hunt.” The 
phrase is currently popular with politi- 
cal-campaign managers. 

Says Lampley, ““‘He communicates to 
Middle America in a way that can only 
be envied.” 

Over the years, KJ has become some- 
thing of an evangelist for college foot- 
ball; the game has become part of his 
roots. Critics accuse him of sugarcoating 
the sport, but to Jackson, college football 
is family, tradition, everything that is 
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Americans At Their Best. 


safe and sacred. He speaks at school af- 
ter school, telling how the mommies and 
the daddies and the grandpappies are 
brought closer together at the stadium. 
“He’s a true believer,” says Donn Bern- 
stein, director of college sports for ABC. 
“He sees it in terms of growth, competi- 
tiveness, fair play and all that. He knows 
there are problems—he’s not a naive 
man. But he prefers to believe in the 
good things.” 

With football so precious to Jackson, 
it’s all the more remarkable that when 
his previous contract expired after the 
1986 Sugar Bowl he said to ABC, “I’m 
a-goin’,” and walked into the night. He 
says he had no idea what he would do, a 
prospect that rather pleased him, and 
was prepared to sit out the year, then fig- 
ure out something. So final seemed his 
decision that Frank Broyles, his Sugar 
Bowl TV partner, says there were a few 
tears when Jackson and Turi bid adieu 
to Broyles and his wife, Barbara. 

Jackson says now that he was fed up 
with the travel, but the truth is, he had 
been falling out of favor at ABC. In 1982 
he was taken off baseball and put on the 
pitiful USFL, an assignment he says he 
wanted. He was relegated to near obscu- 


After 22 years with ABC, the onetime Geor- 
gia country boy is still ‘‘a true believer.” 


rity at the °84 Olympics in Los Angeles. 
covering only the snippets of basketball 
that ABC presented. Meanwhile, Mi- 
chaels and Lampley were thriving. And 
finally, Arledge and other members of 
the ABC brass may have been too busy 
trying to save their own necks from the 
chopping block of ABC’s new owners, 
Cap Cities Inc., to tell Jackson whether 
he was still on the hayride. 

“When the money gets bigger and the 
stakes get higher, the sea gets wider and 
the sharks in the water grow sharper 
teeth,” says Jackson of the corporate 
echelons of his chosen industry. His “re- 
tirement” ended in April when Dennis 
Swanson, Arledge’s successor as presi- 
dent of ABC sports division, personally 
signed Jackson to a new three-year deal. 

Jackson’s career has been not only 
salvaged but also enhanced; last month 
he started covering college basketball. 
During ABC’s series of Sunday after- 
noon games KJ will team with DV, Dick 
Vitale, who has made his name as a wild 
and crazy commentator on ESPN. What 
a quinella that should be. The prospect 
of working with Vitale, who calls bas- 
ketball games the way Mario Andretti 
drives Indy, always on the edge of losing 
control, makes Jackson a little nervous. 
He has already cautioned Vitale to cool 
it. “It'll take two or three broadcasts for 
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us to hit stride,” Jackson says. “I think 
you'll see a more subdued Vitale.” 

If Jackson can come up with a few ex- 
pressions from his great-granddaddy 
about hoops, KJ-ologists will be able to 
endow a few chairs for basketball an- 
nouncers. But it is not likely he’ll be able 
to top his country-boy style on football. 

Listen carefully next time you watch 
a game—any kind of game—for an an- 
nouncer sneaking the word “hoss” onto 
the air. Sometimes, though, only KJ- 
ologists are aware when it happens. 
Once, for example, ABC’s Monday 
Night Baseball statistician, Steve Hirdt, 
gained a lifetime pass to the KJ-ology 
conventions when he came up with 
a graphic about ‘Sports’ Famous 
Mooses.” The graphic would never have 
made it onto the screen except for the 
last name on the list: Brewers pitcher 
Moose Haas—pronounced, of course, 
Hoss. Michaels, the announcer that 
night, almost died laughing. 

Firestone, the ESPN talk-show host, 
who does the best KJ this side of Jack- 
son himself, helps keep the KJ-ology 
flame alive. Last year, a guest along with 
Jon Miller on an Orioles radio broad- 
cast, Firestone called an entire inning as 
Jackson might have. 

Jackson keeps strict count of his 
friends and enemies. He still hasn’t for- 
gotten the banker in Pullman, Wash., 
who loaned him $100 interest free when 
he was broke in the 50s. He has donated 
$50,000 to the Washington State alumni 
center. But he has never returned to the 
National Sportscasters and Sportswrit- 
ers dinner after a number of writers ac- 
cused him, fairly or not, of covering up 
for Ohio State coach Woody Hayes 
when Hayes punched a Clemson player 
at the Dec. 29, 1978, Gator Bowl. 

Now that Jackson feels wanted again 
he’s most at home—when he’s not with 
Turi at their house in California, that 
is—in college towns like Tuscaloosa or 
Norman or Lincoln, places where he 
could probably be elected mayor. Even 
players come over to him at the end of 
practice to try out their best KJ-isms. 
You can just hear one of them saying: 
Whoa, Nellie, I'm gonna tell ya’. When 
the feathers git to flyin’ and they start a- 
knockin’ heads and rubbin’ the paint off 
their helmets, there ain't nobody more 
colorful in that big ol’ TV booth. . 


Queens Reach. 
A rugged place for a smooth taste to start. 


WESTERN CANADA— 

We found an opening 
between two peaks, then 
dropped down fast to the 
lake. It was the bluest 
water we'd ever seen, the 
smoothest too. So smooth, 
a ripple would have 
seemed like a wave. 

All around us were 
walls of deep, green pine 
and mountains capped 
with the whitest snow, 
all reaching for the sky. 
Pure glacial magic. 

They make Windsor 
Canadian from pure 
running glacial waters. 
And from the rich local 
rye. Even the crackling 
mountain air plays a 
part. Nature at her best. 
That’s what makes 
Windsor, Canada’s 
smoothest whisky. 


WINDSOR 
CANADIAN 


CANADA'S SMOOTHEST WHISKY. 
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CHEERS, MATE 


Raise a cup to ESPN! Its coy- 
erage of the America’s Cup 
through Monday’s race (page 
66) was smashing. With 11 
cameras sending stunning 
pictures from Down Under, 
the live Cup telecasts lent 
boat racing a never-before- 
seen excitement. The cam- 
era-microphone rig on the 
mast of Stars & Stripes 
brought the salt spray—and 
the salty talk of the sailors— 
right into your living room. 
The telecasts sold out their 
advertising space and earned 


East Coast, where the start- 
er’s gun sounded after mid- 
night, America’s Cup parties 
were the occasions on some 
people’s winter social calen- 
dars. ESPN was clearly rid- 
ing a big wave, and looking 
good doing it. 


NEW ATTITUDE 
AT AUBURN 


Last month we told of Au- 
burn coach Pat Dye’s deci- 
sion to play All-America tail- 
back Brent Fullwood in the 
Citrus Bowl despite the fact 
that Fullwood hadn’t attend- 
ed a single class since Oc- 
tober (SCORECARD, Jan. 5). 
Since the game, in which Au- 
burn beat USC 16-7, there 
have been several develop- 
ments. Wilford S. Bailey, for- 
mer Auburn president and 
new president of the NCAA, 
called Dye’s decision “em- 
barrassing to the university.” 
Then Auburn professor Ian 
Hardin introduced a resolu- 
tion in the university senate 
demanding “responsible poli- 
cies for maintaining the aca- 
demic integrity of Auburn.” 
The next day the school an- 


good ratings. Even on the. 


nounced adoption of a rule 
that required “all student- 
athletes to have normal class 
attendance to maintain their 
eligibility.” The announce- 
ment didn’t mention the tail- 
back, but on campus the new 
law was immediately dubbed 
the Fullwood Rule. 


GOLDEN 
MEMORIES 


With the big game over, 
many of the 101,063 who 
were at the Super Bowl 


found safe places for their 
ticket stubs. Several dozen 
others sought very safe spots 
for their souvenirs: 18-karat- 
gold key rings that looked 
like Super Bowl tickets. 

“We just create unusual 
things,” says Sidney Mobell, 
a San Franciscan who bills 
himself as a “jeweler extraor- 
dinaire.” Mobell has previ- 
ously created such sporting 
extravagances as a diamond- 
studded tennis racket worth 
$8,500, an $18,000 Frisbee 
with a one-carat diamond in 
the center and a million- 
dollar chess set containing 
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1,171 diamonds, 1,033 rubies, 
459 sapphires and 59 emer- 
alds. He hasn’t been able to 
unload that chess set. Mobell 
has also manufactured solid- 
gold fishhooks. How would 
you like to see a trout snap 
your line after striking one 
of those? 

The Super Bowl key ring is 
a relative bargain at $3,500 
for one of the limited edition 
of 100. Mobell is certain that 
football fans who had real 
tickets will want them just as 
much as those who looked 
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at the game on television. 
Why does he manufacture 
such fancy, frivolous jewelry? 
Says the modest Mobell, “I 
want to go down in history.” 


PUCKISH 
PRODIGY 


Pat Turner of Severna Park, 
Md., lives and breathes hock- 
ey. When he’s not skating, 
he’s leafing through an in- 
structional book on the sport. 
When he can’t get hold of a 
puck to practice with, he’ll 
take the pacifier from his 
mouth and push it around on 


the ice with his hockey stick. 

Pat is just barely two. “He 
was probably five days old 
when he first went to a rink,” 
says his mother, Ellen. “He 
always wanted to skate.” 
That wish was answered last 
September when his dad, 
Leigh, laced up Pat’s size-6 
single-runner skates—the ti- 
niest available, but still much 
too large—and took him out 
on the ice. 

These days, wearing a hel- 
met and lugging a stick taller 
than he is, Pat moves down 
the ice with steely determina- 
tion. After practice he can be 
found with one of his Peter 
Puck hockey books, or on his 
tricycle. He rides it around 
the living room, pretending 
he’s the Zamboni driver re- 
surfacing the ice. Although 
Pat badly wants to be a 
rough-and-tumble hockey 
player like the big boys, he 
does have one handicap to 
overcome. “He’s not even 
potty-trained,” says Leigh. 


REPLAY REDUX 


The NFL’s experimental use 
of TV replays as an officiat- 
ing tool came under renewed 
fire in the Super Bowl. In the 
second quarter CBS took 8 
minutes and 52 seconds to air 
a reverse-angle replay of a 
key pass to Bronco Clarence 
Kay that had been ruled 
incomplete, probably incor- 
rectly. Says CBS producer 
Bob Stenner, “I can’t give you 
a good reason, so help me 
God, why we didn’t see that 
thing.” By the time the replay 
was found, play had long 
since resumed, the Broncos’ 
three-point lead had shrunk 
to one, and the momentum 
had shifted. Denver fans are 
calling it the Rosemary 
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Woods Nine-Minute Gap. 
“The Super Bowl may 
have dealt a death blow to 
the chances of replay being 
voted back in,” says NBC 
Sports executive producer 
Mike Weisman. When the 
NEL approved the replay ex- 
periment a year ago, four 
clubs were against it. Only 
four more votes are needed to 
scrap it when the league own- 
ers convene next month. 
Such a move would be mis- 


MATCHLESS MATSMAN 


e's more dominant, he makes much 

H bigger moves and technically he 
is far beyond anything I could do at 

—DAN GABLE 


WRESTLING COACH AT IOWA 


his age.” 


school and college and an Olympic gold 
medal in 1972. He’s the standard against 
which other wrestlers are measured, and he 
rarely indulges in such encomiums. So who’s 
he talking about here? 

Gable sings the praises of Danny Knight, 
a 126-pound senior at Clinton (Iowa) High 
and the best schoolboy wrestler in America. 
Knight possesses an array of vicious take- 
downs, a 116-0 four-year record and a cheer- 


sport “rasslin’.” 


guided. For all its problems— 
the most serious of which is 
the length of the review pro- 
cess—the replay makes for a 
fairer game. NFL officials 
should sit down and discuss 
ways of improving the replay 
system before terminating it. 

Weisman wants to be part 
of such a discussion. He sug- 
gests a summit conference 
between the NFL and the 
networks. “If we all put our 
heads together, we could 


each evening, “bringing back new stuff and 


Gable won 181 of 182 matches through high 


ing Iowa State. Gable, who says Danny was 


ful, unassuming demeanor—he calls his wind up, but doubts it will be Iowa. 


come up with a system that 
everybody could live with,” 
Weisman told SI staff writer 
William Taaffe. Weisman 
pointed out that the league 
adopted instant replays with- 
out soliciting advice from the 
very people who would be 
providing them. 

One idea that deserved 
consideration, said Weisman, 
is taking a TV commercial 
timeout during each appeal. 
Commercials scheduled to 


Knight’s moves were honed when his 
three older brothers returned from practice 


beating on me a little.” The living-room 
roughhousing built toughness. This past De- 
cember Knight stepped onto the mat just 
three days after undergoing knee surgery. He 
accepted a forfeit that night and has pinned 
19 of 22 other opponents this season. 

One might expect Knight, as a gifted lowa 
wrestler, to join Gable’s Hawkeyes in the fall. 
But one of Danny’s brothers, Steve, left the 
Towa team in a huff last month and is attend- 


“one of our main recruits,” thinks there’s 
now only “a very slim chance” of landing 
him. Knight says he’s not sure where he’ll 


—T. NICHOLAS DAWIDOFF 
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run later would simply be 
aired earlier, thus shortening 
the length of the game. And 
during the breaks the net- 
works would routinely fur- 
nish the replay ref with all re- 
plays, making it less likely 
that the conclusive angle 
might be discovered too late. 

Clearly all angles on the 
replay haven’t been exam- 
ined. It’s too soon to give up 
on the experiment. 


IN YOUR FACE, 
OLD PAL 


New Jersey Nets center 
Chris Engler was reminisc- 
ing recently about his first 
game against the Celtics in 
1983, when he was a rookie 
with Golden State. Boston’s 
front line featured Engler’s 
former University of Minne- 
sota roommate and close 
friend, Kevin McHale. “Ke- 
vin and I were coming up- 
court,” says Engler, “and he 
whispered to me, “When you 
get the ball, just move in close 
and shoot a jumper. I won’t 
block it, I want to make you 
look good.’ I thought that was 
nice of him. 

“First time I got the ball I 
went right up for my shot. 
Next thing I knew Kevin was 
slapping the ball off my fore- 
head. He smiled and said, 
‘Sorry. I lied.’ ” 


THEY SAID IT 


e Tom Grieve, Texas Rang- 
ers general manager, on why 
he didn’t offer a contract to 
free agent Bob Horner: “T 
read where he was embar- 
rassed by the $4.5 million At- 
lanta offered. I didn’t want to 
add to his embarrassment.” 

e Don Mattingly, Yankees 
first baseman, on his new 
teammate, 13-year veteran 
Rick Rhoden: “He’s spent 
several years in the majors 
plus several more with the 
Pirates.” r 
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MASTER ON A 


Dennis Conner brilliantly 
sailed Stars & Stripes toa 
commanding 3-0 lead over 

_ Australia’s Kookaburra II 
and was, at last, ready to 
reclaim the America’s Cup 
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66 Our design group gave us a boat that was up to 
the task. And the crew has done a great job. 99 


BY SARAH BALLARD 


ll great sporting events 


aburra ITI. The next day, Stars & Stripes 


have in common one 
unbearably exciting mo- 
ment just before the gun 
or the whistle or the bell, 
when odds and records 
and pedigrees no longer 
matter and any outcome seems possible. 
On Saturday the 1987 America’s Cup 
reached that moment. Day after day for 
almost four months, potential challeng- 
ers and defenders had raced on separate 
courses until, finally, through the win- 
nowing process of the trials, only two 
boats remained. Now the challenger, 
Stars & Stripes, and the defender, Kook- 
aburra ITI, were face-to-face for the first 
time, like mountain climbers who have 
ascended the same peak by different 
routes. 

“Today is a reality check,” said Brit- 
ton Chance, a member of the three-man 
team of naval architects who designed 
Stars & Stripes, as he paced the syndi- 
cate dock before the first race. 

Eight hours later, much of the sus- 
pense was gone. The American boat had 
trounced the Aussies by 1:41 in the light 
winds that were supposed to favor Kook- 
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did it again, winning by a comfortable 
1:10, this time in heavy weather. 

And on Monday, when Dennis Con- 
ner and crew made it 3-0 with a 1:46 
victory in 12-to-18-knot winds, all Aus- 
tralia was filled with gloom. The Land 
Down Under was only a race away from 
losing the best-of-seven series and the 
America’s Cup. The bright possibilities 
of early Saturday were only a memory. 

At seven that morning rivulets of 
spectators were already flowing toward 
the waterfront through the streets of 
Fremantle, the once-quiet port town in 
Western Australia where the Swan Rivy- 
er meets the Indian Ocean. By 10 
o'clock, when Stars & Stripes slid out of 
her pen in Fishing Boat Harbour, to be 
followed a few minutes later by Kooka- 
burra IIT, the limestone jetties that shel- 
ter the harbor from the open sea were 
hidden under 20,000 flag-waving bodies. 
Not since the New York Yacht Club’s 
Resolute met Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
Shamrock IV in 1920 (the last time the 
Cup was sailed off Sandy Hook in New 
York Harbor) had so many people 
turned out to see the boats off. 
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In the good old days when the Cup 
was U.S. property, it was said that the 
first leg of the first race always told the 
story. If the defender was faster than the 
challenger, which she almost always 
was, that was apparent by the first-mark 
rounding. The rest of the series was only 
a formality. 

This year the pundits were more cau- 
tious. Watching Conner and Liberty fall 
to Australia IT 4-3 in 1983, after Liberty 
had been leading 3-1, was a sobering ex- 
perience. This time, the experts said, the 
leader at the end of the second leg will 
win the race, and the series could go the 
distance. Conner said it. Iain Murray, 
skipper of Kookaburra ITI, said it. How 
could anyone disagree? Still, the book- 
makers made Stars & Stripes the favorite 
at 5-to-4 odds. Conner’s by-now-legend- 
ary knack for being on the right side of 
wind shifts, for controlling starting ma- 
neuvers, for being wilier and smarter 
and, when necessary, meaner than any 
other 12-meter skipper alive, overcame 
the oddsmakers’ caution. Even the Aus- 


Day 1: Thousands lined the harbor as the 
boats headed for the showdown Down Under. 


At the sixth mark of Race 2, Stars & Stripes 
knifed through the Indian Ocean in the lead. 
sies who watched their beloved Austra- 
lia IT, “the little white pointer” (pointer 
is Aussie for “shark”), reduce Conner’s 
Liberty to ignominy found it hard to be- 
lieve an Australian boat could win again. 
Murray, the 28-year-old skipper who 
masterminded the Kookaburra cam- 
paign that derailed Alan Bond’s well- 
oiled and much more experienced Aus- 
tralia IV machine, was accustomed to 
playing the underdog. “The first race is 
like the end of the financial year,” he 
said on Saturday, standing straight- 
backed in the cockpit of Kooka LIT, his 
fingers grasping the wheel lightly, the 
way a good putter holds his club. “It’s 
when you find out how profitable your 
business has been. It’s just another day 
at the office, but an important one.” 
Day 1 looked more like Newport in 
July than Fremantle in January. The 
sky was gray and the wind was light and 
so shifty that the race committee post- 
poned the 1:10 p.m. start 20 minutes, 
waiting for the afternoon sea breeze to 
settle into its customary southwesterly 
direction. A minute and a half into the 


race, however, the wind shifted 25 de- 
grees to the south, and Stars & Stripes 
was the beneficiary. Conner had picked 
the left end of the starting line, so when 
the big shift came, he was on its inside 
and instantly several boat lengths closer 
to the mark than Kooka III. 

Stars & Stripes rounded the first mark 
1:15 ahead of Kooka III and held the 
lead to the finish, but it was the way she 
did it that was a pleasant 
surprise for her design- 
ers—and a puzzle for 
Murray. “We really ex- 
pected that in 13 knots of 
true wind we would not 
be the faster boat,” said 
Dave Pedrick, another of 
S&S’s designers. “We 
were prepared to con- 
cede that.” 

Downwind legs were 
supposed to be Kooka’s 
racetrack; however, her 
only gains on Stars & 
Stripes were on upwind 
legs. “We all expected 
that Kooka would have a 
downwind advan- 
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tage,” said Murray on Saturday eve- 
ning, “but today she seemed to have an 
upwind advantage. I don’t know. It 
wasn’t a very fair day and we were often 
in very much different breeze strengths 
and directions, so to make any judgment 
we better wait for a reasonable sea 
breeze.” 

The next day Murray got an unrea- 
sonable sea breeze, one that started at 
22 knots and gusted at 
times as high as 30, the 
kind of weather for 
which Stars & Stripes 
was made. Peter Gil- 
mour, the aggressive 27- 
year-old mainsail trim- 
mer who takes the wheel 
for Kookaburra’s pre- 
start maneuvers, got the 
better start when, with 
50 seconds remaining 
until the gun, and being 
squeezed across early 
by Conner, he wheeled 
around the committee 


At the America’s Cup ball, 
this belle’s cup overfloweth. 
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boat at the right end of the line. At that 
point Conner bore away and ran down 
the line to the left end. When the gun 
went off both boats were already up to 
speed, but Gilmour was three seconds 
ahead and had the preferred windward 
position. 

Then Murray took the wheel. If he 
could prevent Conner from crossing in 
front of Kooka III, he would then be 
able to approach the first mark on a 
starboard tack with the right-of-way. 


For 14 minutes both boats plunged 
through lumpy seas toward the left side 
of the course, but gradually through that 
long tack Conner inched Stars & Stripes 
up on the Aussies, first bearing off for 
speed, then hardening up into the wind 
for distance toward Murray. Finally, 
Conner was close enough that Murray, 
experiencing the distorted air falling off 
Stars & Stripes’s sails, had to tack away 
onto port, thereby losing two boat 
lengths that he never retrieved. 
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Stars & Stripes \ed by 12 seconds at 
the first mark. By the second mark the 
margin was 29 seconds, and by the end 
of the second beat it was 1:14. The only 
thing that could have stopped Stars & 
Stripes after that would have been an 
exploded main or some other major mis- 
hap, a real possibility in such wind. But 
with a comfortable lead Conner could 
ease the pressure on his rig by sailing 
conservatively. Kooka III, which was 
never again in striking distance, trailed 
the San Diego boat to the finish line. 

Normally a skipper who has lost the 
first two races of a best-of-seven series 
would request a lay day. But with lighter 
winds predicted for Monday, Murray 
decided to keep sailing. “We’re down 
two and we're going to go for it,” he said. 

“T think if the wind changes, our for- 
tunes might change with it,” added a 
hopeful Gilmour. 

“We've been ahead in the America’s 
Cup 2-0 before, and we didn’t like the 
way that ended up,” said a cautious 
Conner, referring to 1983. “We have two 
more races to win, and until then we'll 
stay reserved.” 

Murray’s decision to race on Monday 
had to be made by 8 p.m. Sunday, when 
the next day’s forecast called for winds 
from 10 to 15 knots, supposedly Kooka 
III’s kind of weather. Instead, Monday 
turned up a typical Fremantle summer 
day with the southwest sea breeze, the 
Fremantle Doctor (originally called the 
Fremantle Docker because square rig- 
gers waited for it to run them in to the 
docks), blowing 12 to 18 knots. Gilmour 
made a contest out of the start, engaging 
Conner for several minutes of close ma- 
neuvering before the boats split tacks 
and crossed the line dead even. Then 
Murray took over and, making use of the 
winds at the lower end of the day’s 
range, held the lead at the first crossing. 

After that, however, Stars & Stripes’s 
boat speed began to take its toll. Two- 
thirds of the way up the first leg, Conner 
was in front. From a 15-second lead at 
the first mark, S & S gained time on all 
legs except the second reach and the last 
run. “The boat is a friggin’ rocket,” said 
Buddy Melges, skipper of Heart of 
America, the Chicago challenger. 

The third race was memorable for 
two America’s Cup firsts: a shark alert 


Kooka had mainsail zipper trouble here in 
Race 1 and came unzipped again in Race 3. 
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before the start (hammerheads had been 
sighted on Sunday) and a crank who 
said he had placed a bomb on Kooka- 
burra III. The race committee autho- 
rized a chase boat to approach Kooka 
ITT during the last leg to offer her crew 
the option of abandoning yacht. “Our 
initial response,” said Murray, “was to 
ask what was the bad news.” It was the 
Aussies’ only chuckle all day. 

If Conner had seen the tired, haunted 
look on Gilmour’s young face immedi- 
ately after the second race, he might 
have shuddered. It was the look of some- 
one whose world is crashing around his 
ears but who is powerless to do anything 
about it. Conner, as the Aussies say, has 
“been there, done that.” This time 
around the situation was different. “Our 
design group gave us a boat to work with 
that was up to the task,” said Conner be- 
fore the races. “And the crew has done a 
great job in taking that boat and sailing 
it around the course somewhere near its 
potential. That’s why we’re here.” 


Determining Stars & Stripes’s po- 
tential occupied Conner’s brain trust 
through much of the agonizingly long 
break between the final trials that ended 
on Jan. 19 and the first Cup race. While 
in public the Americans were saying, 
“It’s probably going to be very close,” 
and “We are guardedly optimistic,” in 
private they were very, very confident. 

The America’s Cup, one must remem- 
ber, is a little like an iceberg. What one 
sees—and hears—is not necessarily all 
there is. One reason for the general eu- 
phoria in the Conner camp was that 
Bruce Nelson, the third member of the 
boat’s design team and S & S official ob- 
server at the pre-Cup measurement of 
Kooka ITI, took one look at the defend- 
er’s bared underbody and recognized a 
variation on the winged-keel theme sim- 
ilar to a design the Srars & Stripes group 
had tested and rejected. Armed with this 
knowledge, John Marshall, who coordi- 
nated the design project, began to play 
computer games. “We made up a com- 
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S & S, crossing ahead of Kooka on Monday, 
led at every mark in the first three races. 


puter run based on what we think Kook- 
aburra is, based on the data we've al- 
ready explored,” said Pedrick. 

A mathematical model of Kooka III 
was put through her paces 120 times 
against data from Stars & Stripes’s actual 
race performances. Factored in were 
permutations of wind and points of sail 
and sea conditions. The results were 
gratifying, and since then Marshall 
& Co. have been hard pressed at times 
not to break into song. “We feel comfort- 
able as long as it doesn’t blow 12,” said 
Marshall before the races began. 

But it blew 12—and less—on Satur- 
day, and Stars & Stripes came through. 
A boat that is built to handle the Fre- 
mantle Doctor but can win in light air, 
too, deserves the America’s Cup. And 
the skipper who lost the Cup in ’83 be- 
cause his boat was slow deserves a Stars 
& Stripes. ] 
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THEY BURNED UP 
THE TRACK 


Owner Al Holbert took the wheel to help his 


Porsche team set a record at Daytona 


BY SAM MOSES 


OY, DID WEST GERMANY’S Jo- 

chen Mass, the fastest qualifier 

for the 24 Hours of Daytona, 

have it wrong when he said the 

race would be “boring.” He 

based his opinion on the prevailing 
strategy for endurance races, which is to 
conserve and survive. But Al Holbert’s 
winning team had a better idea: Run flat 
damn out, day and night, every inch of 
the way. Holbert’s strategy produced a 
record pace and a repeat victory in the 
hardest-fought 24 Hours in history. But 
the victory wasn’t assured until Hol- 
bert’s team had survived a grueling duel 
with a team owned and led by A.J. Foyt. 
The showdown actually began in 
Foyt’s and Holbert’s race shops in Texas 
and Pennsylvania. A.J. had set his own 
record of sorts when he paid $385,000 
for a Porsche 962—to Holbert, who is 
the factory’s U.S. distributor. It was 
probably the most expensive race car 


in history. A.J., no piker he, sprang for 
the optional 3.0-liter engine. Holbert 
equipped his own 962 with the less pow- 
erful 2.8-liter engine, because the new 
3.0-liter was unproven in a 24-hour race. 

After picking the top-of-the-line car, 
Foyt created a Super Team by hiring Al 
Unser Sr. and Danny Sullivan as his co- 
drivers; the three have eight Indy 500 
wins between them. Meanwhile, Hol- 
bert, the current and five-time Interna- 
tional Motor Sports Association GT 
champion, had decided to drive less and 
manage more in ’87. So he had signed up 
three drivers: his veteran codriver Derek 
Bell, Unser’s son Al Jr. and Chip Robin- 
son, fresh off the rival Jaguar team. But 
Holbert brought his own helmet to Day- 
tona—to be used only in case of necessi- 
ty, he said. 

The expected Porsche parade began 
with the green flag at 3:34 p.m. Satur- 
day. The pole-sitting 962, shared by 
Mass, Klaus Ludwig and car owner 
Bruce Leven, played rabbit for the first 
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four hours, until it collided with a car 
from another class. This only confirmed 
what many of the prototype-class driv- 
ers had feared: that inexperienced driv- 
ers in the jam-packed field of 69 cars 
with widely varying speeds would create 
the worst conditions they had ever expe- 
rienced. When Unser Sr. was also clob- 
bered, Foyt’s No. | Porsche had to pit 
for bodywork. Said Sullivan, who would 
drive the No. | for a heroic 5 hours and 
35 minutes during the night, “I must 
have been run into 10 times. You can not 
take a chance out there.” 

It’s a good thing Sullivan wasn’t driv- 
ing Holbert’s No. 14, because taking 
chances was precisely what that team 
had to do. “What the No. | car gains on 
us down the straights,” said Unser Jr., 
“we have to make up in the curves and 
in traffic. It’s our only hope.” 

In the 18 hours the two cars held the 
top two spots, they were almost never 
more than a minute or two apart. Some- 
times the action was feet apart, or liter- 


ally at a standstill. Because they had 
been assigned adjacent pits, the rival 
crews changed tires and added fuel in 
tense side-by-side face-offs. 

The long night wore on. Turbocharg- 
er afterburn lit up the sky. The collective 
thunder of Corvettes, Camaros, Toyo- 
tas, Fieros, Mustangs and Mazdas 
spilled out of the Speedway and carried 
for miles. Just past 7 a.m. the sun rose 
and revealed the two Unsers locked in 
battle at the head of the field. They 
were turning laps at average speeds of 
118 mph in the Holbert and Foyt 962s. 
“T’ve never seen a 24-hour race driven at 
such a pace,” said Bell, a veteran of 14 
Le Manses and seven Daytonas. “It is 
definitely the hardest, closest 24-hour 
race I’ve ever run. I really believe we’ve 
driven bloody hard, and well.” 

Holbert’s No. 14 was holding the lead 
with three hours to go when the owner 
began pushing his drivers for more. “Tf it 
gets down to a race at the end, it’s obvi- 
ous what the outcome will be,” he said, 


endorsing Foyt’s theory that nothing 
beats having more cubic inches. 

Holbert knew, however, that his driv- 
ers had given about all they had. Shortly 
after noon, with Unser Jr. back on the 
track, Bell and Robinson were in the 
team’s motor home, slumped in pain 
and exhaustion. “These guys have just 
been driving their hearts out,” said Hol- 
bert. This, then, was the “necessity” he 
had prepared for. 

Just after | p.m. Holbert strapped on 
his helmet and climbed into the car. 
Forty minutes later, A.J. took the wheel 
of his Porsche. With less than two hours 
to the finish, the rival owners would go 
at it themselves. Holbert’s lead was 88 
seconds, just 8 seconds more than the 
margin he reckoned he would need to 
hold off Foyt in the final hour. Sure 
enough, A.J. began closing the gap, but 
then, surprisingly, the distance opened 
up again. Foyt’s 3.0-liter was beginning 
to falter. Now he faced a choice: nurse 
the sick engine and settle for a sure sec- 


ond, or push it and hope for the best. 
Guess what A.J. chose. 

Foot to the floor, he charged ahead 
until the engine died 55 minutes from 
the finish, and Holbert the owner had 
won again. With Foyt’s car out, Holbert 
the driver had returned to the pit, and it 
was Bell who brought No. 14 over the 
finish line after 753 laps (2,680.68 miles) 
of racing. The team’s average speed of 
111.599 mph was more than 6 mph over 
the record for the 3.56-mile circuit. 
Foyt’s car, which had completed 723 
laps, was fourth. 

Although Holbert had expressed res- 
ervations—even regret—over his choice 
of engines before the race, the outcome 
had been vindication. “Mr. Holbert 
is invariably right,’ said Bell. The 
thoroughly exhausted driver then man- 
aged a smile and added, “It’s unfortu- 
nate that it had to come at the expense 
of his drivers’ bodies. I just hope that he 
doesn’t choose us for his next 24-hour 
test session.” 2 
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A FEROCIOUS GAME — 


OF FAMILY FEUD 


Midway through the Big Ten battle royal, Indiana reigned, 
but Purdue, Iowa and Illinois were close behind 


BY CURRY KIRKPATRICK 


ONFUSED OVER YOUR W-4 FORM 
or finding the cheapest airfare 
to Disney World? Those are 
mere bagatelles compared with 
the challenge of keeping the 
Big Ten basketball race straight. While 
our favorite relatives, Uncle Mo and 
Auntie Mentum, shift sides every 17 sec- 
onds, a handful of star teams are pound- 
ing each other twice weekly along the 
snowy trail to what could be history’s 
first one-conference Final Four. 

Check out last week’s chaos: 
@ On Wednesday the most familiar In- 
diana and Illinois players practically 
disappeared, only to be replaced by 
a thoroughly unfamiliar Hoosier juco 
transfer named Dean Garrett from, of 
all places, San Clemente, Calif. 
e@ On Thursday an Ohio State player 
threw a last-minute pass into the deliri- 
ous Buckeye cheering section rather 
than to the marvelous Dennis Hopson 
(see box, page 81), granting Purdue a re- 
prieve and a treasured road victory. 
eOn Saturday a dangerous double 
G-force, Michigan’s Gary Grant and 
Glen Rice, teamed up for an air strike 
into the heart of an Iowa team that a 
week earlier had been an undefeated 
wire-service No. 1 but now resembles 
just another Platoon trying to survive. 
e And later that day, normally steady 
Purdue missed 12 of 30 free throws and 
surrendered in its bitter showdown at 
Indiana, where IU’s prototype one-di- 
mensional shooter, Steve Alford, reap- 
peared to get five assists, six rebounds 
and a flock of loose ball recoveries as the 
Hoosiers emerged alone in first place. 

Enough conference teams have been 
rattling around in the polls that the Big 


Playing for keeps, lowa’s Gamble stepped 
over teammate Moe (top); Horton planted an 
elbow in Garrett's face (center); OSU’s John 
Anderson played heads-up D on Armstrong. 


Ten might as well be the Top Ten. 
Moreover, with those teams overcoming 
huge leads and playing the undergar- 
ments off one another, it has become 
nearly impossible to tell them apart. Is it 
Purdue (16-3, 7-2 in the Big Ten) that 
has the T’n’ T boys, Troy Lewis and 
Todd Mitchell, and Iowa (19-2, 7-2) the 
M°n’ Mers, Roy Marble and Jeff Moe? 
And which of those teams came from 22 
points behind to whip Illinois on the 
road? Does the latest, greatest, slow, 
white, can’t-jump jump shooter Whaz- 
zisname Alfordberger, spray his picture- 
book rainbows for Indiana (17-2, 8-1) 
or the Illini (15-5, 5-3)? Is Iowa’s Sir Ja- 
malota real knight? Or should Indiana’s 
Knight, now that he is No. 1 on the best- 
seller list, be addressed as Sir? And now 
who’s due, Purdue? 

Measuring the strength of a confer- 
ence is risky business, and the fact that 
North Carolina knocked off both Illi- 
nois and Purdue early on may mean 
something or it may not. But new Ohio 
State coach Gary Williams, who played 
at Maryland in the ACC and coached 
Boston College in the Big East, says, 
“This reminds me of three years ago in 
the Big East. Our league had three 
teams in the Final Four, and BC, which 
finished sixth in the conference, missed 
the final eight by a basket. At midseason 
we didn’t really know how good our 
league was. At the end we knew.” 

With last Saturday off, Williams may 
have been pondering how good his one- 
man, one-Hop crew (13-7, 4-4) might 
be, now that it has upset Iowa on the 
road, nearly upset Purdue at home and 
defeated three teams that have occupied 
first place in other conferences—Kan- 
sas, Florida and Jacksonville. 

“T don’t know whether we're any bet- 
ter than Ohio State,” says Illinois coach 
Lou Henson, who was to find out Mon- 
day night in Columbus. 

And then there’s Indiana’s Bob 
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Knight, who said, “Nobody in our con- 
ference is better than Illinois,” after his 
new center, Garrett, scored 20 points 
and blocked six shots, including a poten- 
tial game-tier by Illini muscle man Ken 


Norman in the Hoosiers’ pulsating 
69-66 home victory Wednesday. “We 
had no illusions that this would be any- 
thing but possession-by-possession and 
down-to-the-wire,” said Knight. “TI just 
don’t know how good we are.” 

Plenty good, considering that the II- 
lini’s Doug Altenberger hounded Alford 
into 3-for-11 shooting and shut him out 
from three-point range for the first time 
this season. Alford, Altenberger and 


Norman combined to miss 30 shots in a 
fierce defensive struggle: But on Sat- 
urday, Indiana’s senior All-America 
nailed a more routine 31 while the 6’ 10” 
Garrett soared for 14 points, 10 re- 
bounds and 5 more blocks as the Hoo- 
siers whipped visiting Purdue 88-77. 
Indiana and Illinois were never sepa- 
rated by more than four points, making 
their encounter atypical of the other Big 
conTender clashes. The Hoosiers had a 
13-point lead on Purdue but gave it all 
away before rallying at the end. Purdue 
scored 16 in a row at Ohio State but 
needed the Bucks’ Kip Lomax to hurl a 
late pass out of bounds to win. Iowa 


With first place on the line, Alford rose 
up and shot down Purdue with 31 points. 


made that 22-point comeback to win at 
Illinois on Jan. 14. Michigan went ahead 
of Iowa by 15, but the Hawks weren’t 
dead until Rice scored the last of his 33 
points in a 100-92 victory. 

“The game is never over in this 
league,” said Alford, who had to be 
rushed back in against Purdue with 42 
seconds left to help save the win. This, 
nine days after Indiana’s defense had 
held Iowa to 101 points. It was the first 
time a team had ever ripped a Knight- 
coached Hoosier squad for triple figures. 
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The stunningly deep and explosive 
Hawkeyes crash the glass relentlessly. 
They outrebounded Purdue 43-24, IIli- 
nois 49-31 and proud Indiana 46-19 
(27-2 at the offensive end). Think may- 
be a few flies on the wall of the Hoosier 
dressing room got squooshed by a flying 
chair? “In practice, you can’t quite du- 
plicate the quickness and aggressiveness 
they have,” said Knight. “They keep 
coming at you.” 

The Hawks are so tough they took on 


their school’s national champion wres- 
tling team, fighting it to a draw outside 
an Iowa City bar behind the fists of 
6’ 8”, 225-pound center Ed Horton. 
“The best rebounding team I’ve ever 
seen,” says Illinois’ Henson of the young 
(only three seniors in the 10-deep re- 
volving lineup) and relentless Iowans, 
who lead the nation with a board differ- 
ential of 13 per game. And they’re still 
learning, while at the same time giving 
lessons to their opponents. Purdue for- 


ward Doug Lee: “We had been concen- 
trating on blocking out. They just send 
everybody and splatter you. Forget tech- 
nique. We’re just going after it now.” 

Iowa’s new coach, Tom Davis, is a 
Phil Donahue look-alike, with a Ph.D. 
in history, who put a hockey school 
(Boston College) on the basketball map 
and then took a sabbatical to a school 
school (Stanford) where his progressive 
scheme of multiple substitution and 
bounce-passing might have worked if he 
could have bounced any passers past the 
admissions department. For all his but- 
toned-down style and polished imagery, 
though, Davis left few friends in New 
England, where he presided—unknow- 
ingly—over the BC point-shaving scan- 
dal and was known as Dr. Snake. When 
Davis’s former assistant and successor at 
BC, the more popular Williams, and 
OSU handed the good doctor his first 
defeat at Iowa, a lot of Bostonians could 
not have been more pleased. 

At Iowa, Davis is winning with the 
same players former coach George Rav- 
eling went 20-12 with last season. So 
what gives? This: The doctor can adapt, 
adjust, fit personnel to positions and sit- 
uations, teach whole-grain, 94-foot pres- 
sure and coach the daylights out of the 
game. “You can give the doctor all 
the credit for this team,” says Kevin 
Mackey, another Davis protégé, who 
coached the last outfit, Cleveland State, 
to press Indiana into oblivion—in last 
year’s NCAA tournament. “He’s the 
best. The Doc and Gary will change the 
Big Ten forever.” 

Four of Raveling’s starters returned 
to Iowa, but Davis starts only one, Mar- 
ble. The changes Davis wrought in lowa 
City include the conversion of 6’ 6” Ke- 
vin Gamble and the resourceful 7-foot 
Brad Lohaus from non-contributing 
pine-timers to, respectively, the off- 
guard who saved the Purdue game and 
the mobile forward who is second on the 
team in three-point goals and mans the 
point on the press. Moreover, when 
point guard—designate Michael Reaves 
and center Gerry Wright—Sir Jamalot 
of cartwheel-dunk fame—went down 
with injuries, Davis gave their positions 
to B.J. Armstrong and the combative 
Horton, with heroic results. Sophomore 
Marble is a scorer of Jordanian potential 


Lohaus (54) and his high-flying Hawkeyes 
humiliated the Hoosiers 101-88 at home. 
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THE NEW MICHELIN SPORT 
LOVES TO PLAY 


This year, from Stowe and 
Killington, to Vail, Sun Valley and 
Snowbird, people are getting to 
the slopes by way of an incredible 
new ski lift. 

The Michelin Sport EP-X. 

The reason being, it's more than 
a superbly engineered perform- 
ance tire. It's an all-weather per- 
formance tire. 

Which means it eats up a snewy 


road like an expert skier eats up a 
mogul field. 

Even when the road has more 
twists and turns than a giant slalom, 
the Sport EP-X comes through with 
flying colors. 

Because it has a big, fat contact 
patch. With wide longitudinal 
grooves that continuously clean 
snow and slush from under the 
footprint. 


On top of that, there's a special 
adhesive tread compound and 
Michelin's widely imitated 
roadholding triangular treadblocks. 
Put it all together and you've got a 
performance tire that keeps 
performing. 

So your Camaro, Firebird, Mus- 
tang, or what have you, can keep 
performing, too. 

Best of all, the Sport EP-X isn't 


some unknown and untested hot- 
dogger. It’s a Michelin. So you get 
Michelin performance —crisp, 


responsive handling and cornering — 


plus the kind of mileage and relia- 
bility Michelin is famous for. 


Finally, the Sport EP-X is the prod- 
uct of a philosophy all successful ski 
bums believe in: you should look as 
sensational as you perform. 

It all leads up to this conclusion. 


P-X.FOR EVERYONE WH 
IN THE SNOW. 


There are many good ways to 
go down the slopes. But only one 
good way to get to them. 

The new Michelin Sport EP-X. 

Because, you can only play in 
the snow if you can 
get to the snow. 


MICHELIN’ 


BECAUSE SO MUCH IS RIDING 
ON YOUR TIRES.” 


Magnavox 


controls Sony. 


And Panasonic. And RCA. And 
Zenith. And lots of other equip- 
ment not made by Magnavox. 

Because this is the remarkable 
new Magnavox Universal Remote 
Control. It comes with every 
Magnavox Star TV, but it controls 
alot more than that. 


The perfect remote. With the perfect TV. 


Nobody puis it together like MAGNAVOX. 


It’s the first remote that’s pre- 
programmed to control virtually 
any brand of wireless VCR or 
cable system (including those 
you already own). One remote 
that does the work of three. 

It could even control your 
decision over what TV to buy. 


©1986 N.A.P. Consumer Electronics Corp. A North American Philips Company 
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up front, and the fist-brandishing guard, 
Jeff Moe, is probably the best—he is un- 
rivaled as the most obnoxious—sixth 
man in the land. 

It was following the extravagant 
22-point comeback against Illinois— 
Lohaus sizzled with 23 points and 12 
boards—that the grumbling about the 
platooning stopped. “Guys would mut- 


ter, ‘Whoa, I’m coming out already?’ ” 
says Moe. “After we won, it was, ‘Hey, 
the guy knows what he’s doing.’ ” 

Did Dr. Tom foresee such success? “I 
didn’t not foresee it,” he says. 

O.K. Did anybody foresee the prob- 
lem Purdue coach Gene Keady created 
for himself when he scheduled a Sunday 
TV game with Louisville 29 hours before 


hosting Iowa on Jan. 19? Michigan 
coach Bill Frieder did, telling Keady last 
summer, “That will cost you the Big Ten 
title, you dumbass.” And sure enough, it 
might. The Boilers’ legs died at the end, 
and Iowa prevailed, 70-67. 

But Keady, desperate as he is for the 
exposure, would do it again. “I never 
said we were smart,’ he laughs. Just 


DENNIS, THE BUCKEYE MENAGE 


ENNIS HOPSON’S HEAD IS AT ODDS WITH HIS BODY. 

His gracefully curving limbs give way toa Grace 

Jones noggin adorned with an aircraft-carrier 

flattop that is all stark geometry and right an- 

gles. It is the sort of haircut that in the middle of 
Ohio attracts attention. “I’m crazy,” Hopson says. 

He certainly is playing out of his gourd. In this, a re- 
building year at Ohio State, Hopson, a 6’ 5” senior swing- 
man, has been the Buckeyes’ answer to Steve Alford, Ken 
Norman and Troy Lewis (not to mention Car] Lewis). 
With such distinctive calling cards as his one-handed re- 
bounds, ambidextrous shooting and otherworldly hang 
time, the man they call the Menace is keeping Ohio State 
alive in the Big Ten all by himself. 

“T’ve never coached anyone as talented as Dennis,” 
says Gary Williams, the first-year Buckeye coach. “He is 
a beautiful player to watch.” Having taken warmly to 
Williams’s running, pressing 
style, Hopson has made the 
remarkable look routine. He 
has delivered a dozen 30- 
points-plus games this sea- 
son, and by March he will 
probably pass Herb Williams 
to become the school’s all- 
time leading scorer. 

After Purdue’s 75-73 vic- 
tory in Columbus last Thurs- 
day, Boilermakers coach 
Gene Keady took note of 
Hopson’s 35 points and 
smiled. “I guess we held him 
pretty good,” he said. ““That’s 
under his average, right?” 

Not quite. Hopson’s 29.9 
points-per-game mark is tops 
in the Big Ten. He is also 
fourth among the league’s re- 
bounders, fifth in steals and 
first in the hearts of the 
league’s coaches, most of 
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Hurtling to a level all his own, Hopson is a singular showstopper. 


whom agree he is the best in the nation’s toughest circuit. 

Some vignettes from the 86-87 Hopsonian statistical 
orgy: Dec. 6, versus Ohio U.—Hopson achieves the first 
triple-double in Ohio State history . . . Dec. 28-30—Hop- 
son scores 100 points in three games at the Rainbow Clas- 
sic... Jan. 4, versus Indiana—Hopson eats a bad burrito, 
plays 10 minutes and retires, violently ill. He fails to score 
in double figures for the first time in 51 outings. . . Jan. 8, 
at Michigan—Hopson gets a cool 39 points ... Jan. 15, 
against Northwestern—He has 31 points, 14 boards, 8 as- 
sists and 4 steals. “A one-man show,” says Wildcats coach 
Bill Foster ... Jan. 24, at lIowa—Late in the first half, 
Hopson spins out of a double-team to sink a lefthanded 
scoop shot. Even the Iowans cheer. Briefly. The Buckeyes 
upset the previously unbeaten Hawkeyes as the Menace 
finishes with 36 points. 

OSU has appeared on national TV only once this sea- 
son, but Hopson says the lack 
of exposure “really doesn’t 
bother me.” At least part of 
his family—Dennis is the 
baby among five siblings— 
makes the trip downstate 
from Toledo for every home 
game. “The people that are 
important have heard of me,” 
says Hopson. Like pro scouts 
who rate him as the best big 
guard in the upcoming draft. 

Purdue’s Doug Lee was 
shaking his head after Thurs- 
day’s game. “I was up in his 
face on most of those shots,” 
said Lee. “I thought I did a 
pretty good job.” 

Hopson nodded earnestly. 
“He did, he did. That was as 
hard as I’ve had to work for 
35 points in a long time,” said 
the Menace, barely smiling. 

—AUSTIN MURPHY 
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damn solid: Over the last six seasons, 
Purdue and Indiana have the best rec- 
ords in the Big Ten, and Keady has 
brought parity to that storied rivalry. He 
was 6-6 against Knight before last 
week’s rubber match. Despite that, Pur- 
due is not only third in the league in to- 
tal wins but also third in Indiana (Notre 
Dame won’t play the Boilers home-and- 
home). Who knows where it ranks with 
the NCAA tournament committee. For 
the last two years Purdue has had to be- 
gin the tournament on its opponent’s 
home court—and has lost both times. 

This Dangerfieldian complex stays 
with Purdue like the cloud over Joe 
Btfsplk. Getting a victory in Blooming- 
ton last week was especially crucial for 
the Boilers, who needed to match the big 
twin road wins already scored by Indi- 
ana (at Ohio State and Michigan) and 
Towa (at Illinois and Purdue). 

Indiana didn’t let them have it, and 
here’s why: After 10 lead changes 
through the first 23 minutes, after the 
Purdue star, Mitchell, got his fourth foul 
and sat out most of the next eight min- 
utes, after Indiana had forged a 65-59 
lead that the T ’n’ T boys should easily 
have been able to deflate but didn’t, the 
wondrous Alford called for the ball and 
simply took over the contest. 

Not only with the singular long-range 
missile, mind you. But with rebounds, 
loose-ball pickups, passing, playmaking 
and propelling himself into traffic where 
he could be fouled and convert the auto- 
matic two free throws. Alford’s 13 of 15 
from the line on Saturday made him 84 
for 93 on the season (90%). In a 13-2 In- 
diana run, Alford made seven foul shots, 
one field goal, passed off for another 
and, maybe just for fun, missed still an- 
other so that underrated junior Steve Eyl 
could get fouled on the rebound and 
convert two freebies himself. 

All this from a supposedly sick Al- 
ford, who had sat out practice the previ- 
ous two days and who played, he said, 
“with chills from beginning to end.” 

A big chill cools the competition in 
the Big Ten? When you think of it—and 
you will as championship time ap- 
proaches—remember that the most reli- 
able constant in the granddaddy of all 
conferences is the grandest of guards at 
Indiana. a 


For Garrett and the Hoosiers, staying ahead 
in the race will require a tough balancing act. 
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AND NANCY 


The new LPGA season may 
renew an old rivalry between 
Pat Bradley and Nancy Lopez 


BY JAIME DIAZ 


OU HAVE TO FORGIVE THE 

LPGA for some things. This 

year it has come up with a 

clunky new theme song—‘“We 

have glitter, we have glamour, 
we have razzmatazz’’—and a marketing 
strategy that would reach its apogee if, 
say, Muffin Spencer-Devlin made the 
cover of Reincarnation Today. And, of 
course, it still clings to that worn compa- 
ny line about throngs of talented players 
just hanging on the lip of greatness. For- 
tunately, the best thing women’s golf has 
to sell in 1987 is battle-tested and in- 
dustrial strength: Pat Bradley versus 
Nancy Lopez. 

Round | was played last week at the 
Mazda Classic in Boca Raton, Fla., and 
though Kathy Postlewait beat Betsy 
King ina playoff, it was Bradley and Lo- 
pez who drew the most attention. Brad- 
ley almost picked up where she left off in 
1986, finishing tied for third, just one 
stroke shy of the playoff. Lopez, working 
herself back into shape, opened with a 
sluggish 77 but steadily improved to fin- 
ish tied for ninth, seven strokes behind 
Bradley. 

Lopez, 30, and Bradley, 35, have been 
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going head-to-head since 1978, when 
Lopez burst on the scene with a record 
five wins in a row and as much charisma 
as anyone since Babe Didrikson Zaha- 
rias. In 1985, Lopez had her best year, 
winning five tournaments, topping the 
money list with $416,472 and putting 
together an LPGA-record scoring av- 
erage of 70.73. Then last year, Bradley 
broke a 12-year string of production- 
line consistency with 
an even better perfor- 
mance than Lopez’s in 
°85. She won five 
events, including three 
of the four LPGA ma- 
jors (the Dinah Shore, 
the LPGA Champion- 
ship and the du Mau- 
rier Classic; she fin- 
ished fifth in the U.S. 
Women’s Open), took 
home $492,021 and be- 
came the first LPGA 
player to pass $2 mil- 
lion in career earnings. 

While Bradley was 
tearing up the tour, Lo- 
pez had her second 
child, Erinn Shea, in 
May, and played only 


Bradley (above) is still No. 1, but Lopez, 
with Knight, has her eye on the top spot. 


four tournaments, all of them late in the 
year. Now she’s back with plans to play 
19 tournaments; her sights are set 
squarely on being No. | again. As she 
did in 1985, Lopez is drawing strength 
from her life away from competitive 
golf. “I’m so happy with my life, that 
now when I play, there 
is no pressure,” Lopez 
said as she worked out 
the kinks last week. 
“Tt’s just all fun, and 
when it’s fun, you per- 
form better.” 

Her husband and 
biggest supporter, Ray 
Knight, gave a brash- 
er assessment. Knight 
may not be a New 
York Met anymore, 
but he still talks like 
one. “Obviously, if 
Nancy had been out 
there, Pat wouldn’t 
have had as great 
a year as she had,” 
Knight said as he fol- 
lowed his wife during 
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all four rounds last week. “I’m sure 
that some of those tournaments that 
Pat won, Nancy would have won or 
been right in there. I think everybody 
knows that.” 

Not exactly everyone, Ray. “I don’t 
think I would have been denied,” said 
Bradley. She retained her customary 
cool even as Lopez’s return to the tour 
got more hoopla than Bradley’s prodi- 
gious 1986 feats. “It doesn’t bother me,” 
she said. “The LPGA always has based 
a lot of its image with Lopez. Nancy has 
been marketed very well. Worrying 
about Lopez is wasted energy.” 

That’s about as close to a war of 
words as Bradley and Lopez will 
ever get. They have nothing but 
respect for each other. That’s 
fine with the LPGA, which 
would like its tour known for 
more than just two players. 
After Patty Sheehan criticized 
LPGA administrators last year 
for lacking “pizzazz,” they de- 
cided they needed to work on 
getting more of their players rec- 
ognized. “We want to build the 
players into the nonsports me- 
dia,’ says Pat Norton Burns, 
LPGA director of communica- 
tions. “For example, Lauri Pe- 
terson does needlepoint, so we’d 
like to get her on the cover of a 
needlecraft magazine. It gives us 
a more solid fan base.” 

In other words, a more home- 
spun version of the approach 
that launched Jan Stephenson, 
whose latest cheesecake calen- 
dar probably won’t be available 
at your local 7-Eleven. But 
does the LPGA really need 
more characters? Spencer- 
Devlin, whose season officially 
began when she was introduced on the 
Ist tee last week as the winner of the 
“United Virgin Classic” (she won the 
United Virginia Bank Classic), is threat- 
ening to play in a figure-clinging body- 
suit sometime this year. “Think Span- 
dex,” she says. And has women’s golf 
ever had a more unabashed, tongue-in- 
cheek self-promoter than Amy Alcott? 
After her second round last week, she 
stopped in the middle of a press confer- 
ence to ask the media: “You guys are 
crazy about me, aren’t you?” The an- 
swer is yes, but the reason is mostly that 
Alcott is such a good player. 


Businesslike golf has paved Bradley’s 
road to respect. “You can hit it in the 
hole on a fly and Pat won’t say ‘Good 
shot, ” says JoAnne Carner. “She’s a 
nice person; it’s just that she concen- 
trates harder than anybody.” Still, until 
last year Bradley was better known as a 
golfer who finished second twice as of- 
ten as she had finished first. Bradley 
now admits that she sometimes had 
problems handling the pressure down 
the stretch. “I didn’t have the gift of 
mental toughness,” she said. “It’s the 
nervous Irish in me.” 

Before last season she started seeing 
sports psychologist Bob Rotella. Once 


Nancy’s devoted to golf—and Ray, Erinn (in his arms) and Ashley. 


he got her to start giving herself credit 
for being good enough to finish second, 
she discovered she was freed psychologi- 
cally to finish first. “Those seconds are 
as important as wins when you come 
down to consistency,” says Bradley. 
“Bob has helped me to lighten up on 
myself, to give Pat Bradley a break. 
He’s helped me to understand that ’ma 
good guy.” 

If Bradley needed any further con- 
vincing, she received it last week at a 
players’ meeting, during which video 
highlights of her big year were shown. 
Afterward, the 140-plus players gave 


her a standing ovation. “It was wonder- 
ful,” said Bradley, who admits that her 
iron exterior was on the verge of crack- 
ing from emotion. “They’ve watched 
it for 13 years—the close calls and 
the great years that just weren’t good 
enough. They all knew a year like last 
year was a dream of mine.” 

Lopez applauded as loudly as anyone. 
“Pat really deserved it,” she said. “If 
you've ever lived that kind of year, re- 
membering it can bring tears to your 
eyes.” For Lopez, another such year 
would include winning her first U.S. 
Open and another Vare Trophy (for 
lowest scoring average) and being 
named Player of the Year for the 
fourth time. The next tourna- 
ment she wins will automatical- 
ly place her in the LPGA Hall 
of Fame. 

Attaining those goals is not 
going to be easy. Lopez is still 
about 20 pounds overweight 
from her pregnancy, although 
she is on a strict diet and is drop- 
ping weight quickly. She also 
must battle chronic tendinitis in 
her toes. At the Mazda, Lopez 
eased the pain by wrapping her 
feet before play. She is also 
determined to have Erinn and 
Ashley, her three-year-old 
daughter, and a nanny accom- 
pany her on the tour. 

Even after her disappointing 
Opening round of 77 and some 
spotty play the rest of the tour- 
nament, which left her tired, Lo- 
pez was still encouraged. “My 
game is not that far away,” she 
said. “It’s pretty close.” 

Bradley was almost all the 
way there. She demonstrated 
her relentless consistency with 
rounds of 72-72-72. On Sunday, she 
challenged the leaders but couldn’t get a 
birdie putt to fall on the back nine and 
had to settle for 71. 

What’s in store the rest of the year? 
Carner, who has been No. | three times 
since she joined the tour in 1970, thinks 
the Bradley-Lopez rivalry will be good 
for the tour. “Pat is more aggressive, 
more confident than she’s ever been,” 
said Big Mama, “so you’d have to give 
her an edge right now. But Nancy is one 
of those rare ones. This is what she plays 
for. She loves this stuff. It’s gonna be 
something.” . 
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Carol and Her Big Lug 


How’s the union of a pro hockey player and one of the world’s busiest models? 
Rock solid, say Ron Greschner of the Rangers and his wife, Carol Alt 


BY E.M. SWIFT 


This temptress of swimsuits and post- 
ers is gliding sleekly around the aisles 
at Madison Square Garden, a few min- 
utes late by design, blissfully aware of 
the stares and salutations—“How ya’ 
doin’, Carol?”; “Lookin’ good, sweet- 
heart,’—while her big Saskatchewan 
lug of a husband starts inelegantly up 
ice. She greets the ushers by name as 
she passes, flashing each a dazzling 
smile, searching out some unseen des- 
tination at a gracefully determined 
pace. Carol Alt needs a seat. 

One of the few things in New York 


that money, contacts and fame cannot 
buy is a Rangers season ticket at cen- 
ter ice, loge level, among the plush cor- 
porately owned red-cushioned seats. 
Alt has tried. Her husband, Ron 
Greschner, the captain of the team, 
has tried. So at each game one of the 
most recognizable faces in the Big Ap- 
ple scours the Garden for a vacant 
“red” after the opening faceoff, occa- 
sionally finding one and then being 
unceremoniously booted out by a tardy 
ticket-holder. 

“Two right here that aren’t going to 
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be used,” an usher tells her, and she 
thanks him, shaking her luxuriant 
dark hair as she sits, waving to yet an- 
other admirer two rows back, seeming- 
ly unaware of the game. Meanwhile, 
Greschner, the puck-scarred, corseted 
veteran, has just completed his glacial 
progress into enemy territory, pulling 
up at the blue line and threading a pass 
to an open winger, who feeds a Ranger 
in the slot, who finishes the ticktacktoe 
play with a shot. And a goal. With a 
roar, the fans rise as one. It is impossi- 
ble that she has seen it, you are think- 
ing, but this blue-eyed, fresh-faced fan- 
tasy cuts her sentence short and is sud- 
denly on her feet, right fist in the air, 
transformed into one of the most 
beastly creatures in all of sport—a 
Rangers fan. She is screaming. In a 
moment Alt composes herself and sits 
down, her dewy complexion slightly 
flushed. “Excuse me,” she says. 

The crowd settles to a buzz, the play 
resumes, the game now tied 2-2, and 
the public-address announcer gives the 
account of the goal. The second assist 
goes to Greschner. 

“T thought so,” Alt says with an ab- 
solutely genuine smile, no dazzle at all 
this time, pure sunshine. A smile that 
wrinkles her nose. 

It is obvious. She adores him. Alt ac- 
tually remembers the day they first 
met: March 6, 1982. She was on a roll 
at the time. A month earlier she had 
been on the cover of SPORTS ILLUSTRAT- 
ED’s annual swimsuit issue, which, in 
turn, had led to her first appearance on 
Good Morning America. As a model 
she was known more for her face than 
for her figure, for her complexion and 
her azure eyes, features that were be- 


Greschner, the Rangers’ captain, is happy 
to be back on ice decking the opposition. 
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ginning to appear on magazine covers 
with regularity (she estimates she has 
been on more than 500 covers in eight 
years of modeling). Alt was 21, a 
small-town Long Island girl whose feet 
were on the ground even as her career 
was soaring. 

Things were not quite so rosy for 
Greschner in March ’82. He was 27 
and had just spent 5% weeks in trac- 
tion for a back ailment that had kept 
him out of the Rangers’ lineup since 
November. His future as a hockey 
player was in doubt. Doctors were rec- 
ommending surgery to remove two 


damaged disks, an injury suffered 
when he crashed into the boards in To- 
ronto while throwing an errant hip 
check. The surgery might well have 
ended Greschner’s playing career. 
And while it was not a career that 
would one day put him into the Hall of 
Fame—he has been selected to but one 
NHL All-Star squad in his 13 years 
with the Rangers—it was a career 
worth salvaging. In 1982 Greschner 
was already the highest-scoring Rang- 
er defenseman of all time, and while 
today he stands seventh on the club’s 
career scoring list with 174 goals and 


Alt is a Ranger games regular; now if she 
could get a season ticket for a “‘red’’.... 


397 assists in 791 games, he will almost 
certainly move up to fifth before the 
season is through. 

Alt was having a drink—if that’s 
what you call a cup of hot water and 
lemon—at Oren & Aretsky’s, a trendy 
watering hole on Manhattan’s Third 
Avenue, when Ken Aretsky, one of the 
co-owners, pointed out Greschner. 
The big defenseman had given Rang- 
ers tickets to Aretsky several times in 
the past few months. Aretsky had, in 
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turn, passed some of them on to Alt. 
“That’s the guy whose tickets you've 
been using,” Aretsky said. 

Alt wanted to thank Greschner. 
That really is all she wanted to do. She 
is the type of person who sends thank- 
you notes for favors—a thoughtful, or- 
ganized person. She was going out with 
actor and rock singer Rex Smith at 
the time, and their relationship was 
stormy enough without some gossip 
columnist writing about the SI cover 
girl being seen with the injured jock. So 


That Alt has appeared on magazine covers some 500 times gives an idea of her strong, enduring appeal. 
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she asked Aretsky to invite Greschner 
over for a drink on the condition that 
Aretsky sit with them. Greschner, who 
was having a beer and talking to a cou- 
ple of girls at the time, said he would be 
by in a minute. 

Time passed. But Greschner didn’t 
budge. Alt grew irritated. It is a well- 
known fact that the way to a beautiful 
woman’s heart is to ignore her, but the 
truth was Greschner wasn’t really in- 
terested in gaining access to Alt’s 
heart. He didn’t like models. He had 
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met several in his years 
with the Rangers—the 
Blueshirts had quite a repu- 
tation in the late 1970s— 
and they had mostly been 
on the wild side of pretty. 
“My career was going bad 
enough without getting 
involved in all that,” 
Greschner says now. 

Alt, though, wasn’t much 
of a party-er. But she was 
something of a health nut, 
in fact, a nondairy vegetari- 
an whose chief vice was an 
occasional cup of scotch 
coffee. And she liked to get 
her rest. So at 10:30, after 
waiting nearly an hour, she 
walked over and confronted 
Greschner directly. “I of- 
fered you a drink,” Alt said. 
“At least have the courtesy 
to tell me you don’t want it 
so I can go home.” 

Greschner apologized. 
He came over to her table 
and, still skeptical, sat 
down. He asked what she 
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was drinking. “Hot water and lemon,” 
Alt replied. 

Greschner understood that models 
could be kind of flaky, but this was 
a new one to him. “Hot water and 
lemon?” 

“Tt’s very refreshing.” 

Greschner took her word for it and 
ordered a beer. Then, by way of mak- 
ing small talk, he said, “You don’t 
drink?” 


“No.” 

“Do you smoke?” Greschner asked. 
“No.” 
“Do you do drugs?” 
“No.” 


He took a sip of his 
beer. “What do you do 
to get high?” 

Alt, in recounting 
the story, pauses here 
to smile, for you cannot 
deliver this next line 
with a straight face. “I 
told him, ‘I get high 
on life,” she recalls. 
“And he said, ‘That’s 
nice. That really is.’ ” 

Any relationship 
that can survive that 
opening scene must be magic. 
Greschner, for his part, remembers, “I 
sort of fell in love with her in the first 
10 minutes.” 

“She was just coming out of a rela- 
tionship with Rex Smith,” a friend ex- 
plains. “He was making a movie in 
England at the time. Suddenly here’s 
Ron, who’s big and affectionate—ev- 
erything that Rex wasn’t—with a cer- 
tain amount of charisma of his own. 
He was just what Carol needed.” 

Both had small-town roots and val- 
ues, though Greschner’s were consid- 
erably smaller-town than Alt’s, who 
grew up in East Williston, Long Is- 
land, the daughter of a career military 
man. Greschner hailed from Goodsoil, 
Saskatchewan (pop: 225), where his fa- 
ther, John, owned a hotel, a car deal- 
ership and a construction business. 
Goodsoil is as close to nowhere as you 
can get and still get back. It is about 
230 miles northwest of Saskatoon and 
230 miles northeast of Edmonton, and 
the closest town, Dorintosh, is 25 miles 
due east by canoe. Land around there 
is so flat you can “roll a bowling ball 
400 miles,” says Greschner. 
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Rangers general manager Phil 
Esposito visited Greschner in Goodsoil 
in 1980, when they were still playing 
teammates. “I went over the town line, 
and about ten seconds later I saw a 
sign reading THANK YOU, COME AGAIN,” 
Esposito recalls. “I said to Ronnie, 
“How the hell did you ever get out of 
here?’ ” 

By playing hockey. Even the small- 
est towns in Canada have organized 
teams, and Greschner was lucky 
enough to have reached his full 
height—he is 6’ 2”, and now weighs 
215 pounds—by his early teens. 
Coaches noticed him, particularly be- 
cause there were only seven bantam- 
aged kids playing for Goodsoil and 
Greschner was seldom off the ice. 


e was drafted by 
the New West- 
minster (British 
Columbia) Bruins 
junior team, and at 
15 he began play- 
ing Tier II hockey 
1,200 miles from home. Big and rangy, 
smart with the puck, Greschner be- 
came a second-round draft pick of the 
Rangers in 1974, the 32nd overall. 

He played only seven games in the 
minors before he moved up to the 
Blueshirts to stay, at 19. Says Dave 
Maloney, who turned pro with the 
Rangers at the same time Greschner 
did and is now a Wall Street stockbro- 
ker, “In all his years in New York, 
Ronnie has never really changed. 
Sometimes he’s a little in awe of the 
whole thing, but he keeps his own per- 
sonality. The amazing part to me is 
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that Carol went up to Goodsoil 
early in their courtship and ac- 
tually liked the place.” 

It’s true. The big-bucks, 
high-fashion model from New 
York felt right at home among 
the mosquitoes and walleye 
and farmers. “I love Canadi- 
ans,” she says. “They are the 
best. They’re farm boys, most 
of them. Very family-oriented. 
Ronnie’s mother told me be- 
fore we were married that you 
could tell the way a man would 
treat his wife by the way he 
treated his mother. Ronnie 
was always respectful and gen- 
tlemanly. And the entire time 
he was courting me he was 
hurting. He was virtually para- 
lyzed the first two years, but 
he’d still hobble around to 
open the car door for me.” 

Greschner’s back continued 
to keep him on the sidelines for 
all but 10 games in the ’82-83 
season. He tried traction, chi- 
ropractors, acupuncture, the 
Mayo Clinic, papaya enzyme 
injections—you name it—but nothing 
helped. He moved into Alt’s apart- 
ment in July ’82, and before going to 
work in the morning she would fix him 
a breakfast and lunch, pile a bunch of 
magazines beside his bed, hand him 
the remote control for the television 
and bid him good day. He was usually 
lying in the same spot when she got 
back from her modeling session. 

There were days when he couldn’t 
lift his legs to get out of bed, and other 
days, when he felt really swell, that he 
could actually make the big trek to the 
elevator and maybe shuffle down to 
the corner and back. “It’s a bad memo- 
ry, and I’ve blocked a lot of stuff out. 
But Carol more or less talked me into 
believing I could still play.” 

Finally, on Alt’s advice, Greschner 
tried a therapy called “reflexology,” a 
sort of manual acupuncture primarily 
geared toward massaging the nerve 
endings in the feet and hands. “The 
first time I did it to him,” she recalls, “I 
had him screaming, just by rubbing his 
feet. He almost fainted. And I wasn’t 
strong enough to really do it right.” 

Greschner began seeing a refiexol- 
ogy therapist, and the back slowly 
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mended. “I don’t even know what hap- 
pened medically,’ he says now. “I 
haven’t had a back X-ray since 1983. 
All I know is that I’ve been hit hard, 
and I can lift rocks on our farm in up- 
state New York, and it doesn’t bother 
me. Knock wood.” 

Greschner continues to wear a fi- 
berglass corset support, but makes no 
other concessions to his back. In fact, 
in the season he returned to the lineup, 
1983-84, he fought more than he had 
at any time in his career, chalking up 
117 penalty minutes in 77 games. 

“He fought just to prove he could 
still play,” says Alt, whom Greschner 
married in November ’83. “He be- 
comes another person on the ice. At 
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Introducing the coolest Rider 

of them all. Lee® Cool Riders™ 

In anew, lightweight cotton chambray 
and the latest shades from pale blue 

to creamy ivory. Perfect for that cool, 
comfortable feeling. And with a slightly 
tapered leg, Lee Cool Riders look as 
good as they fit. Which is just about 

as good as it gets. 
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home, even when I provoke him he 
doesn’t get mad. He really has a calm- 
ing effect on me. I work at a job where 
you have to keep everything in, you’re 
not allowed to get mad or upset, and he 
works at a job where he lets off steam 
all the time. At home we switch roles.” 

Home is a terrace apartment on 
Manhattan’s Upper East Side, though 
during the hockey season they spend 
more time apart than together. “There 
are weeks at a time when all 
we do is pass each other in 
the air,” says Alt, who es- 
timates she spends eight 
months a year on the road. 
This fall she was in the Do- 
minican Republic for 10 
days to shoot the SI swim- 
suit issue, then flew directly 
to Italy for a month to film 
her first motion picture, Via 
Montenapoleone, which is 
to be released in Europe 
next month. Greschner, as 
he always does, called her 
daily. They chat about this 
and that. Occasionally they 
chat about Alt’s wardrobe 
or lack of same. 

Alt promised her father, 
Anthony, who passed away 
Christmas Day, 1983, that 
she would never model in 
the nude; so when Jule 
Campbell, SI’s swimsuit 
feature editor, asked Alt 
to pose in a particularly 
skimpy outfit this year, Alt 
surreptitiously checked first 
with her husband. Gresch- 
ner gave her the go-ahead. 
But Alt draws the line at 
swimsuits that turn peeka- 
boo when wet. “She said she 
didn’t want her picture in 
a see-through bathing suit 
hanging in some hockey locker room,” 
recalls Campbell. 

Alt also checked with Greschner 
before doing a love scene—clothed— 
in Via Montenapoleone. “TI don’t have 
to ask him, but I want to,” she says. 
“He does care. He just likes to be 
warned ahead of time so he’s prepared 
for it.” 

Alt’s best-selling poster in 1985, 
which showed her sweating sexily in a 
disheveled cotton teddy, was from a 


slide Greschner had picked. “I chose 
the one that I would have bought,” he 
says. “A poster has to be sexy, but it 
doesn’t have to be filthy. She doesn’t 
have to take off her clothes to be suc- 
cessful. Players joke around about how 
I sit around and count her money, but 
the truth is her work makes me feel 
good. The Rangers had a swimsuit cal- 
ender hanging in our locker room last 
year. Guys come in and ask her to sign 


Busman’s holiday: Ron takes a turn on the Central Park ice with Carol. 


her poster. I suppose if I really thought 
about her doing a love scene in a movie 
it might bother me, but it’s work. You 
have to trust somebody, and you might 
as well trust your wife. I plan on being 
married to her for a long time, and 
10 years down the road I don’t want 
her to tell me, “You didn’t let me act.’ 
She’s only 26. We’ll give her four years 
to work on her acting, and when she’s 
30 maybe we'll start working on a 
family.” 


“The greatest gift you can give your 
partner is to show you're interested in 
what he or she is doing,” says Alt, who 
kept up her end of the bargain at the 
beginning of last season when she 
helped talk Greschner out of retiring. 
The rookie coach, Ted Sator—one of 
10 Ranger coaches Greschner has 
played for—told Ron that he didn’t fit 
into the Rangers’ plans, and that, at 
best, he would be a part-time player. 
“T thought about quitting,” 
says Greschner, who is part 
owner of a water-softening 
business based in Regina, 
Saskatchewan, and is finan- 
cially secure. “But I talked 
it over with Carol and she 
convinced me to stick it out 
another month. She told 
me, “You can’t let a coach 
beat you.’” Sator is now 
gone, coaching the Buffalo 
Sabres, and Greschner is 
back anchoring the Rang- 
ers’ defense after spending 
most of last year at center. 

“He might play five more 
years for us,” says Esposito, 
“because he still wants to. 
The guys that have brains 
last longer than the guys 
that have legs. Ronnie was 
never a great skater, but 
he can move with the puck. 
I just wish he carried 
it more.” 

As for Greschner, he has 
just one wish: to still be 
playing when the Rangers 
get around to winning their 
first Stanley Cup since 
1940. “There’s nothing else 
I really want,” he says. 
Somehow that’s easy to be- 
lieve. He has come a long 
way from Goodsoil. Alt, 
however, is another matter. Her goals 
are less lofty than a Stanley Cup. What 
she wants is a couple of seats, red sec- 
tion, above the glass if they are be- 
tween the blue lines, or below the glass 
if they are behind the nets. You can see 
the headline now: COVER GIRL’S CAREER 
SHATTERED BY PUCK IN TEETH! If you 
know where she can find them, go to 
the Garden some time and keep your 
eyes open after the face-off. She’s pret- 
ty easy to spot. . 
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GT UP ANDGO. 


You can sit back and read about the new Volkswagen Golf GT. 


: - Orgo strap yourself into one and read the speedometer. Zero 


to 50 in 6.4 seconds, thanks to the German-engineered Golf GT's 
high-performance 1.8-liter fuel-injected engine and 5-speed close- 
ratio transmission. You can sit comfortably in your easy chair. Or 
experience the feel of 4-wheel independent sports suspension, 
front and rear stabilizers, rack-and-pinion steering and 60-series 
low-profile tires on 14-inch alloy wheels. 
The new Volkswagen Golf GT. In two and 
four-door models. Why sit here reading 
about it? Get a and ¢ st drive one. 
©1986 Volkswagen os 


The new 
Golf GT 
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“It's wonderful to get away from civilization.” 


- MORNING BLEND 
reflective 


») “I wonder if I can use my credit cards.” 
| - CUSTOM BLEND DECAFFEINATED 
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MORNING BLEND is a delicate mix of the CUSTOM BLEND DECAFFEINATED is a 


more mellow, flavorful beans. Gently roast- 
ed into their prime. When brewed they 
yield a coffee with a smooth, satisfying 


Priva 
taste and a thoughtful, almost haunting (ollection 


aroma. A very comfortable cup of coffee 
to just sit with and linger over. a 


SREBLECTIVE! 


blend of better cultivated, more savory 
high-altitude beans. Each roasted to 
an elegant perfection. And _ naturally 
decaffeinated to make a coffee with a full 
tich flavor and sophisticated aroma. A 
refined cup of coffee that'll appeal to your 
senses like a finely prepared meal. 


RIVATE COLLECTION 


L YOUR PRIVATE MOODS 


"CIVILIZED" 


INTRODUCING EIGHT PRIVATE COFFEES. 
Our Maxwell House Private Collection. 
Eight coffees with different dispositions. 


But of equal quality. Each the result 
of taking select beans, roasting them 
until they have all reached their peak 


colors, peak flavors and peak aromas. 


Then artfully blending the beans to make 


coffees of unique character and charm. 
Each vacuum packed for absolute 
freshness. And sealed with a ‘freshness 
security valve’ to guarantee its taste and 
aroma. Six are available in Whole Bean. 
All are available in Freshly Ground. 
In all, eight ideally made private coffees 
for any and all your private moods. 


The Dominican Republic produces 
sugar, baseball players and 300 
varieties of orchids. It also provides a 
lush setting for our 1987 swimsuit 
spectacular. Kathy Ireland, in a 
Giorgio di Sant’ Angelo bikini ($75), 
makes the rough on the Teeth of the 
Dog course at Casa de Campo, a 
7,000-acre resort, look very inviting. 


By JULE CAMPBELL 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOHN G. ZIMMERMAN 


un, sand and surf: The 
southeastern tip of the Domin- 
ican Republic has them all for 
the winter-weary vacationer. 
As befits an area that once was 
home to Juan Ponce de Leon. 
the fellow who went searching 
for the Fountain of Youth, it 
also boasts a couple of resorts 
offering an impressive array 
of sports for those who seek 
rejuvenation from the cold- 
weather blahs. At Casa de 
Campo, guests can golf on two 
Pete Dye-designed courses; 
ride along the banks of the 
Chavon River on any of 1,600 


quarter horses; take up wind-. 


surfing, tennis, skeet shooting, 
scuba diving and deep-sea fish- 


Roca, set ... Elle Macpherson, a girl on 
the go, does early-moming warmups ina T-back 
top and bikini from Speedo America ($37). 


ing: and even learn to play 
polo. (The less active can just 
stroll among the royal palms, 
hibiscus and bougainvillea or 
take a trip to beautiful Altos 
de Chavon, an artists commu- 
nity built in the style of a 16th- 
century village.) At the 300- 
room Club Med. where life is 
a little simpler, visitors can 
swim and play tennis and 
watch the day break on a mile- 
long stretch of white sand that 
many consider to be the finest 
beach in the country. While 
the Dominican Republic may 
not boast the Fountain of 
Youth, its alluring blue waters 
and warm sea breezes can put 
a crimp in Old Man Winter. 
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Sz: alive! Kim Alexis, in a 
slithery python print from Gottex 
($60), splashes while she dashes 
through the water at Club Med. 


Sprinting along the crest of a cliff 
at Casa de Campo in her stretch 
suit from Speedo America ($45), 
an airborne Elle shows fine form. 


A nearly backless lace-up suit - 


from Keiko ($60) keeps Kathy cool 
in a pool at the Casa de Campo. 7 


K... a veteran scuba diver, 


checks out her gear before explor- 
ing the depths off Catalina Island in 
a latex suit by Liza Bruce ($120). 


At Altos de Chav6n, a replica of a 
16th-century town, Caroi Alt takes 
a breather in a suit with advanced 
engineering by Darling Rio ($45). 


Is not quite time for the stars 
to come out, but Karen Alexander 
makes an early beach appearance. 


Her evening wear is by Keiko ($54). 


Oscar de la Renta, a Dominican na- 
tive, calls this his cha-cha-cha suit 
($100), and Renée Simonsen cer- 
tainly looks set to shake a ruffle. 
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~SBhetide tiptoed in on'Kim as she 
was: sundreaming at. Club Med. Her 
tank: suit’ with yacing-cat ‘emblems - ; 
‘48 from Adrienne Vittadini ($56). . 
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7 nothing like a round of 
water polo with the guys at Club 
Med. Kim is suited for the rough 
game by Speedo America ($45). 


Cx Monika Schnarre be hid- 
ing in the pampas grass from her 
many admirers? Monika’s camou- 
flage is by Little K of Spain ($70). 


Carol, in a crewneck tank suit by 
Monika Tilley for Elon ($36), takes 
to the trees in a cove at Oscar’s- 


Beach to escape the searing rays. 
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= E.. hops on-the-good ship Ob- 
session—O.K., it’s a fishing: boat—in 

= ; a Liza Bruce ($68) that’s not the” 
tiniest bikini, but simply the most. 


Kus. gets a grip on “Thunber- 


gia grandiflora,” otherwise knowi 


as trumpet vine, in an open-midriff 
suit by OMO Norma Kamali ($66). 


Could anyone brighten a dark day 
faster than our Kathy? She’s poised 
_ to take the plunge in a sleek and 
silvery maillot from Gottex ($78). 
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L. well-balanced Kathy follows 


an expert along Minitas Beach, 
in a one-size-fits-all—er, some—suit 
by Giorgio di Sant’Angelo ($150). 


It’s daybreak in Bayahibe, a fishing 
village, and Karen waits patiently 
for the boats to cast off. She’s set 
to sail in a Petticord print ($44). 


| Fa oer sees 
po, Elle is belle in a tanga ($75) and 
two net coverups—well, sort of— 
by Giorgio di Sant’Angelo ($500). 


But Elle isn’t just another pretty 
face. She’s an athlete who likes to 
run every day—and stands six feet 
tall in her Speedo America ($37). 


minican Republic's favorite’ sport. 


Standing Tall at Short 


With more than 70 shortstops in organized baseball, the tiny, impoverished 
Dominican Republic has emerged as the world’s leading exporter of mediocampistas 


BY STEVE WULF 


The smells from the sugarcane factory 
and the garbage dump are playing one 
another in the Barrid Blanco of San 
Pedro de Macoris, and for now, at 
least, the sugar is winning. So is the 
pickup team that has Carlos Ramirez 
at shortstop. Kids, both children and 
goats, look on as Carlos takes his posi- 
tion to start the fourth inning. He car- 
ries himself like the great Cabeza—the 
way he stands, daring the batter to hit 
the ball to him, the way he wears his 
hat, tilted down over his head. The 
batter sends a grounder deep into the 
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hole between short and third, and Car- 
los ranges far to his right to get his 
glove on it. His throw to first arrives.on 
a bounce, too late to get the runner, 
and he kicks the dirt in frustration. But 
there is plenty of time for him to 
get other runners, for he is only 12 
years old. 


On farmland north of Santo Domingo, 
Epy Guerrero, the scout who signed 
Cabeza and so many others, runs a 
baseball farm, Complejo Deportivo 
Epy, for the Toronto Blue Jays. On this 


winter day, Guerrero is hitting ground- 
ers to infielders he will soon be sending 
to Toronto’s minor league teams. Each 
ball stretches them to the limits of 
their range. “Ti eres el hombre de La 
Mancha,” Guerrero shouts as he hits 
one just past the glove of a shortstop 
named Batista del Rosario, “/Cazaro el 
suenof’ You are Don Quixote, chasing 
the dream. 


It’s the next-to-last Saturday of the ’86 


regular season, and the Blue Jays are 
playing the Red Sox in Fenway Park. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MANNY MILLAN 


Toronto pitcher Jim Clancy is working 
on a perfect game in the fifth inning, 
when, with one out, Don Baylor hits a 
sharp ground ball between short and 
third, an almost certain single. But 
gliding improbably far to his right is 
shortstop Tony Fernandez. He plucks 
the ball off the grass and, falling away, 
releases a perfect rainbow that gets 
Baylor by a step. Had Clancy kept his 
no-hitter, Fernandez’s play might have 
left a more permanent imprint on 
baseball. Unfortunately, Clancy lost 
the game, and the moment was lost 
with it. Still, the 24-year-old Fernan- 
dez has made similar plays before and 
will make them for years to come. No- 
body except Cabeza, not even Ozzie 
Smith, can go that deep into the hole 
and come out again. 


The nickname Cabeza, which means 
“Head”, had a cruel connotation when 
it was first given to Fernandez as a 


Like most Dominican players, Fernandez 
gives prospects a hand when he’s home. 


child. The size of his head is now in 
much better proportion to the rest of 
his body, but when he was one of the 
youngsters hanging around Estadio 
Tetelo Vargas in San Pedro de Ma- 
coris, his head was so big it appeared 
that he might topple over. Cabeza 
stuck, though today it has developed 
an entirely different meaning. 

Fernandez is the head of an extraor- 
dinary class of shortstops from the Do- 
minican Republic. April 27, 1986, 
wasn’t a particularly notable date in 
major league history, except that nine 
Dominicanos played shortstop that 
day: Fernandez for the Jays, Rafael 
Santana for the Mets, Alfredo Griffin 
for the A’s, Julio Franco for the Indi- 
ans, Mariano Duncan for the Dodgers, 
Rafael Belliard for the Pirates, Jose 
Uribe for the Giants and Rafael Ra- 
mirez and Andres Thomas for the 
Braves. All of them appeared in at 
least 86 games at shortstop last year. 
Three others, Manny Lee of Toronto, 
Juan Castillo of Milwaukee and Do- 
mingo Ramos of Seattle, started games 
at shortstop during the year. 

Exact figures aren’t available, but at 
least 71 shortstops from the Domini- 
can Republic were under contract to 
major league teams last season. Every 
team had at least one in its system; the 
Blue Jays had no fewer than eight, in- 
cluding Santiago Garcia, from the Bar- 
rio Blanco. And even as you read these 
words, more shortstops are being 
signed. “Nosotros somos la Tierra de 
Mediocampistas,” says Felix Acosta 
Nufiez, the sports editor of Santo Do- 


mingo’s Listin Diario. “We are the 
Land of Shortstops.”’ 

The Land of Shorlys might be a 
more appropriate motto; the word 
shortstop comes out “shorly” when 
Dominican children gather for a pick- 
up game. “Shorly! Shorly!” they'll 
shout to claim the position. Hundreds 
of games are under way at any one 
time in San Pedro de Macoris, the 
heart of Dominican baseball. San Pe- 
dro is a port city of 78,562 people, but it 
is also a region encompassing 150,000, 
with several small sugarcane commu- 
nities. Thirteen Macoristas played in 
the majors last year, seven of them 
shortstops. 

The players who have made it in the 
big leagues generously buy gear for the 
kids, but there is never enough to go 
around. Too often the youngsters must 
make do with a glove fashioned from a 
milk carton, a ball that is a sewed-up 
sock and a bat made from a guava tree 
limb. (Ironically, a baseball made in 
Haiti, the western tenant of the island 
of Hispaniola, costs $7 in the Domini- 
can Republic and $5 in New York 
City.) 

In the Dominican Republic, where 
the average family income is $1,200 a 
year, poverty is not an isolated prob- 
lem; it’s the way of life. Also, the quali- 
ty of education is very low, lower than 
in the Caribbean’s other pools of base- 
ball talent, Puerto Rico and Venezue- 
la. So the kids don’t stay in school, not 
when they can be out on the streets or 
in the fields playing baseball. “It’s very 
much like the United States in the 30s, 


during the Depression,” says Art Stew- 
art, director of scouting for the Kansas 
City Royals. “Those were sad times, 
but they produced great ballplayers 
because baseball was one of the only 
avenues of escape.” 

Hungry players are in endless sup- 


ply in the Dominican Republic, but § 


there’s more to it than that. Rivaling 
the hunger is the passion for baseball. 
When Gollo Olivarez, the viejo who 
oversees games in the Barrio Blanco 


garbage dump, was asked why his |geges 


country produces so many ballplayers, 
he simply pointed to his heart. Cervan- 
tes put the words, “Sing away sorrow, 
cast away care,” in the mouth of Don 
Quixote, and Dominicans seem to live 
by that creed. There seems no better 
place to cast away care than on the 
baseball diamond. 

There are other reasons for the 
abundance of talent. People can play 
ball the year-round, of course. If 
they’re the cocolos who work in the 
fields, their bodies are lean and mus- 
cled and their arms are strong from 
cutting the cane. And they’re accus- 
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Because of the grinding poverty, the kids 
in Angelina use homemade equipment. 


tomed to hard work. Epy Guerrero, for 
instance, subjects his players to much 
more demanding workouts than they 
would have in the States, and they nev- 
er stop hustling and never start com- 
plaining. According to Paul Snyder, 
the director of scouting for the Atlanta 
Braves, another factor is the willing- 
ness of the major leaguers to come 
home after the season to share their 


knowledge with youngsters. “In the 
States, a player keeps to himself or 
goes hunting during the off-season,” 
says Snyder. “But down in the Domini- 
can, the players all seem to want to 
help out the youngsters. A word from 
somebody like Tony Fernandez or Al- 
fredo Griffin has to make a big impres- 
sion on a kid.” 

The flip side of this land of baseball 
opportunity is that for every player 
driving a Mercedes, there are countless 
others who never make it. They’re 
Don Quixotes chasing a dream, and 
most of them are tilting at windmills. 
Fernandez, for instance, has a twin 
brother, named Jose, who signed with 
the Blue Jayseas an outfielder and first 
baseman. But Jose couldn’t make the 
grade, and now he is back in school, 
studying English in San Pedro. 

Why so many shortstops from the 
Dominican Republic? One reason 
might be the physique of the young 
ballplayer. He doesn’t exactly get big; 


After the sugar factory closed, there was 
more time to play baseball in Angelina. 
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the nine Dominicans who played last 
April 27 averaged 5’ 9”, 169.1 pounds. 
If a youngster can move and has a 
good arm, the scouts immediately peg 
him as a shortstop. And the scouts are 
everywhere. Eighteen major league 
clubs have some kind of camp in the 
country, and 16 teams are interested in 
sponsoring teams in the Dominican 
summer leagues. 

In the early part of this century, U.S. 
Marines were sent to the island by 
President Woodrow Wilson to help 
stabilize the Dominican government, 
which had been violently splintered by 
feuding political factions. The occupy- 
ing troops brought baseball to the is- 
land, and the sport grew like the cane. 
In fact, the sugarcane factories spon- 
sored the best teams and leagues. By 
the late 1950s, the first crop of Domini- 
cans began playing for the Giants: Oz- 
zie Virgil, Juan Marichal, Felipe Alou 
and then his brothers, Matty and Je- 
sus. While many Macoristas believe 
that Rico Carty of the Braves was the 
first major leaguer out of San Pedro de 
Macoris, he was actually preceded by 
San Pedro native Amado Ruperto 
Samuel, who made the Milwaukee 
Braves in 1962. Samuel holds an even 
more important distinction: He was 
the very first Dominican shortstop to 
reach the big leagues. 

It’s not hard to overlook Amado 
Samuel. He played in only 144 major 
league games over three seasons for 
the Braves and New York Mets, bat- 
ting .215 with three home runs and not 
one stolen base. About the only time 
his name comes up is when some pub- 
lication lists the 78 men who have 
played third base for the Mets. Even 
the Dominican aficionados have lost 
track of him; some say he is living in 
New York City, others say he is in 
Santo Domingo, still others think he 
has passed away. They do, however, 
remember that he was discovered 
playing softball. 

As it turns out, Samuel has been liv- 
ing in Louisville all these years, and he 
was discovered playing baseball at a 
clinic. While playing in the minors 
with Louisville in 1961, he met and 
married a Louisville girl, Aldetha 
Stockton. Samuel is now 48, a refriger- 
ator repairman at the General Electric 
plant in Louisville, and he speaks with 
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a distinctly Southern accent. “It seems 
like such a long time ago,” he says. 
“Ted McGraw—he’s dead now— 
signed me out of Santa Fe. I remember 
hitting a home run in my first profes- 
sional at bat with Eau Claire. Didn’t 
hit too many after that. I didn’t play 
too long after the Mets cause I tore up 
my knee in Buffalo. Missed out on the 
big bucks, I guess, but I’m healthy, do- 
ing fine, no complaints. My son doesn’t 
play, but my brother Manuel, who also 
signed with the Braves, has a son who 
plays football for the Kansas Jay- 


hawks. Isn’t that something, a Domin- 
ican football player? Me, I haven’t 
played in years. I'll go to a game in 
Cincinnati once in a while—I said hel- 
lo to Cesar Cedeno when he was with 
the Reds—but the Mets are still my 
team. I like the shortstop with the 
Mets, Santana. He’s pretty good. 
“Now that you ask, I am proud of 
being the majors’ first Dominican 
shortstop. I guess there are a lot of 
them now. You know, one reason there 
might be so many is the ground they 
play on. You’ve got to have very good 
hands to play on those fields.” 
Nevertheless, it was many years af- 
ter Samuel broke in that a Dominican 
shortstop made an impact in the ma- 


jors. In 1979 three Dominicans were 
starting shortstops in the majors: Pepe 
Frias for the Braves, Nelson Norman 
for the Rangers and Griffin for the 
Blue Jays. Frias, whom many consid- 
ered the finest campocortista before 
Griffin came into his own, proved to be 
too erratic in the field for the Braves, 
and in 1979 he was traded to the Rang- 
ers, who felt they could not carry the 
slick-fielding Norman’s bat—he hit 
.222 with no power. Frias did not last 
the season in Texas. Griffin, though, 
was an immediate success with Toron- 


Franco’s .306 mark makes him one of the 
best hitters among Dominican shortstops. 


to, and seven years later he is still con- 
sidered one of the better all-around 
shortstops in the game. 

If you want baseball opinion in the 
Dominican Republic, you go to the 
Lucky Seven restaurant on the Ave- 
nida Pasteur, a quiet, tree-lined street 
in Santo Domingo, a few blocks from 
the beach. The restaurant is so base- 
ball mad that the rest rooms are la- 
beled PELOTEROS and PELOTERAS. Anda 
baseball radio show originates from 
one of the restaurant’s back rooms at 
what seems like all hours of the day 
and night. Journalists and players go 
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make our work more pro- 


ductive and our lives 
less hassled. 

And that’s what 
AT&T is all about today. 

Our goal is to do 
for information what 
we've already done for 
conversation. 

To accomplish that, 
the people at AT&T Bell 
Laboratories are working 
to combine everything 
you like about telephones 
with everything you 


instead of weeks. And 
account balances that are 
always current. 

In retailing, a chain 
whose stores employ 
a data network could 
always have hot-selling 
items in the stores 
where they’re selling hot- 
test. Pleasing both the 
customer and the com- 
pany controller. 

The idea is networks 
which not only move in- 
formation instantly, but 
which also interpret it, 
rearrange it and apply it 
in the most useful way. 
All automatically. 


QUICK! 
WHICH IS THE PHONE, 
AND WHICH 
IS THE COMPUTER? 


expect from computers. Just as the AT&T 

So computers will long distance network 
finally deliver what they | handles a telephone call, 
have been promising instantly, intelligently, 
for decades. automatically. 

Consider some Which is to say, we're 
examples: Some day soon, | very close to the day 
instead of being limited when you won't be able 
to the new cars available | to tell a phone from 
in a dealer’s inventory, a computer, and won't 

Ors: a phone was you'll be able to sitdown | even care. 

a phone and a com- at a computer terminal But until then, the 
puter was a computer. in the dealer’s showroom | phone cord is the one on 

And anybody could | and enter the model you | the top. 
tell the difference. want, the engine, the 

Today, however, tele- | options, the color, etc. 
phones routinely boast A data network 
computer memories, com- | will automatically trans- 
puter intelligence, even late your order into 
computer screens. instructions to dozens 

And computers are of suppliers and plants pet. 
discovering the power in the production process. Ss 
of networking, as tele- The result is a custom- —— 
phones already have. made car delivered faster — 

The name of the than you ever thought — 
game is getting the right | possible. ———— 
information to the right In banking, powerful 
people at the right time. | and versatile data net- ATtal 

Because being able works could mean loan ; 7 
to do that easily will approval in minutes The right choice. 


Guerrero (above) scouts for Toronto, but 
his son Mike (below) is with the Brewers. 


there after a game for good food and a 
cold Presidente. The proprietor of the 
Lucky Seven is Evelio Oliva, a trans- 
planted Cuban, and his judgment 
counts. “I never thought that I would 
ever see a better shortstop than my old 
countryman Willie Miranda,” says 
Oliva. “I was wrong. I can now say 
that Cabeza is better. I have a story for 
you. Years ago, I arranged a tryout 
with my friend Orlando Pena, who was 
scouting for the Tigers. One of the 
players I brought to the tryout was a 
skinny little kid with knock-knees— 
Tony Fernandez. I knew he could play, 
but Orlando didn’t like the way he 
looked, and Epy Guerrero ended up 
taking him. I told that story to [Tigers 
general manager] Bill Lajoie when he 
was here with Orlando, and Bill said, 
‘Orlando, why don’t you stay here and 
run the restaurant, and I'll hire Evelio 
to do my scouting.’ ” 

Some might cling to the notion that 
Ozzie Smith, with his back flips and 
$2 million contract, or Cal Ripken Jr., 
with his power and consecutive-inning 
streak, is the best shortstop in baseball, 
but one can also make a very strong ar- 
gument for Tony Fernandez. He has 
led American League shortstops in to- 
tal chances in his only two full seasons, 
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meaning he gets to more balls than any 
other player at his position. In ’86 he 
made only 13 errors, to lead AL short- 
stops in fielding percentage (.983) and 
earn The Sporting News Gold Glove. 
But beyond statistics, you need only 
see him over the course of a few games 
to know how graceful and quick and 
imaginative he is. “He makes the spec- 
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tacular commonplace,” says Toronto 
infielder Garth Iorg. As for hitting, 
Cabeza batted .310 (.317 righthanded, 
.307 lefthanded) with 25 stolen bases, 
10 homers and 65 RBIs—most of them 
from the leadoff spot in the Toronto 
order. His 213 hits were the most ever 
by a shortstop. He has played in 327 
straight games. Not bad for a skinny 
little kid with a funny knee. 

The best shortstop in baseball was 
born and raised behind the Bermudez 
scoreboard in right centerfield of Var- 
gas Stadium. Casa de Cabeza, as it has 
come to be known, is a simple cement 
house that until recently was painted 
Blue Jay blue. It sits on the corner of 
F and N streets and is so close to the 
ballpark that Pirates catcher Tony 
Pena once hit a home run against one 
of the walls. In the sitting room, under- 
neath an action picture of her brother, 
sits one of Cabeza’s four sisters (he also 
has six brothers, including his twin). 
“Tony was a little child with a big 
head,” says his sister Gloria. “He never 
said anything about the baseball, but 
he was always practicing it.” 

Fernandez lives in Santo Domingo 
now with his wife, Clara, and 19- 
month-old son, Joel. Both his parents 
have died, his mother only last winter. 
When Tony says, “My father was Eng- 
lish and my mother was French,” he is 
tracing their descent back to the days 
of slavery on the island. “My father 
was a chief in the sugarcane fields, a 
wonderful man, the kind of man I 
would like to be. I think he gave me his 
heart. He was very strong, but he never 
beat me. My mother, whom I also 
loved, worked as a vendor. She would 
hit me, especially if I missed Sunday 
school to play baseball.” 

Vargas Stadium is named for Tetelo 
Vargas, a great ballplayer who led the 
Dominican League in hitting when he 
was 50 years old. As a small boy, Tony 
worked on the grounds crew and in the 
clubhouse there. He would climb over 
the fence in the morning and help fix 
the field or shine shoes, but when 
somebody brought out a bat and ball, 
he was right there with the bigger 
players, trying to steal time at short- 
stop. He would also be stealing the 
moves of shortstops like Griffin, Frias 
and Norman. 

Griffin, who is five years older than 
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Fernandez, recalls, “He was always 
around, with the bad knee, taking in- 
field. Then one day he was better than 
the rest. I remember Ray Knight, who 
played winter ball here, came up to me 
after Tony had grown up and said, ‘Is 
that really Cabeza?’ ” 

Yes it was. When Fernandez was 
15, Epy Guerrero had helped the fam- 
ily to arrange and pay for an opera- 
tion on the youngster’s right knee—a 
chipped bone had made it painful for 
him to run. Actually, Guerrero had 
been watching Fernandez for years, 
trying to entice him to Santo Domingo, 
but Tony did not want to leave home. 
“Before the operation he could run 60 
yards in only 7.3 seconds,” says Epy. 
“Now he runs it in 6.5 seconds.”’ Soon 
after the surgery, Guerrero signed Fer- 
nandez to a Blue Jays contract, and to 
this day the two remain very close. 

Fernandez rose quickly through the 
Toronto farm system. His ascent was 
so swift that he presented the Jays with 
a major problem: What do they do 
with Griffin and Fernandez? They 
solved that by trading Griffin to the 
A’s after the °84 season. 
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If there is anyone out there who 
thinks Joaquin Andujar is the typical 
Dominican ballplayer, consider that 
Fernandez is a Pentecostal Christian 
who spends much of the off-season do- 
ing missionary work. He is quiet and 
thoughtful, and he is sheepish about 
his new status. He reads the Bible, of 
course, but also Shakespeare and Cer- 
vantes. “Baseball was fun for me when 
I was growing up, and even in Class A 
ball, I felt the joy. But as I got closer to 
the majors, I felt more materialistic, 
more concerned with things like mon- 
ey and Porsches. I almost quit in Syra- 
cuse. But that’s when I found Christ. 
Now I’m playing with joy again. Still, I 
would quit tomorrow if that is what I 
thought the Lord wanted me to do.” 

Once he was a skinny little kid who 
climbed over the wall to go to work 
and learn to play. Later, when his win- 
ter league team, Licey, came to San Pe- 
dro to play the Estrellas, Cabeza 
jumped back over the wall in his uni- 
form to visit his family. 

Griffin, too, remembers going over 
the top, but he would do that to get in 
to see the games. “We would wait for 


Duncan (right) bought Andujar’s house and 
gave his family the better life he promised. 


the national anthem to start playing, 
so the policemen would have to stand 
at attention, and then we would climb 
up and down the light tower.” He was 
from the sugar town of Consuelo, 
about two miles up the road from the 
stadium. “I used to skip school to play 
ball, and my mother, Mary, would beat 
me with a stick if she found out. Rico 
Carty was my hero. He came from 
Consuelo, and I'll never forget what a 
thrill it was to play with him, first in 
Cleveland and then in Toronto.” 

As befits the dean of Dominican 
shortstops, Griffin lives in a magnifi- 
cent house near the university in San 
Pedro, right next door to Andujar’s big 
house. Griffin’s house was recently fea- 
tured in a Dominican magazine, and it 
has everything. The floor of the hall- 
way leading from the master bedroom 
to the living room is tiled in clay blocks 
forming the letter G. Griffin lives here 
with his wife, Noris, daughter, Rose- 
mary, and occasionally, his mother, 
who thinks the house is too big. To 
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look at Mary Griffin, a wisp of a wom- 
an, one cannot imagine her whaling 

away at a future major leaguer. 
Griffin, like Fernandez, has a nick- 
name: el Brujo (‘the Magician’), 
which is derived from his fielding wiz- 
ardry. Regie Otero, a Cleveland scout, 


signed him out of San Esteban High 
School when he was 16, and within 


Pawnbroker Uribe (né Gonzalez) is giving 
the Giants their money’s worth on the field. 
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three years he was playing in the ma- 
jors. The Indians traded him to Toron- 
to for reliever Victor Cruz, a disastrous 
deal for Cleveland, although the Indi- 
ans would soon have another shortstop 
from Consuelo. Griffin was the AL co- 
Rookie of the Year in ’79, hitting .287, 
and though he has never matched that, 
he is still prized for his leadership, 
fielding and fearless baserunning. Last 
year, against the Mariners, on a bases- 
loaded walk with two outs, Griffin 


Atlanta’s Thomas is from Boca Chica, fa- 
mous for its lovely beach and deadly cliffs. 


trotted over to third, and when he saw 
that the pitcher and catcher weren’t 
paying attention to him, he started 
running for home and scored the win- 
ning run. 

Griffin is particularly mindful of his 
responsibility to help the youngsters of 
San Pedro. “I see myself in them all the 
time,”’ he says. He sponsors not one, 
but two Little League teams in Con- 
suelo. The town is not hard to find, be- 
cause guarding its entrance is an old 
steam locomotive, Ing. Consuelo 4, a 
reminder of the glory days when the 
train used to run through the sugar 
mill. Right beftind the locomotive is an 
expanse of baseball and softball fields, 
which are all you need to see to under- 
stand why baseball is Consuelo’s sec- 
ond-biggest industry. 

“That’s what there is in Consuelo,” 
says shortstop Julio Franco of Con- 
suelo and Cleveland. “Sugar and base- 
ball. My father worked in the factory 
there, and so did I. I dusted the floors, 
worked the machines, moved the sugar 
from one place to the other, but I also 
played baseball for the factory, That’s 
one reason to play amateur baseball, so 
you can get a job with the factory.” 

The Phillies signed Franco when he 
was 16, and in five minor league sea- 
sons he never hit below .300. He came 
to Cleveland in the big five-for-one 
trade for Von Hayes before the ’83 sea- 
son, and he has hit .273, .286, .288 and 
.306 since then, with 80, 79, 90 and 74 
RBIs. He is clearly the most dangerous 
hitter among Dominican shortstops, 
his fielding has suffered from a lack of 
concentration. He can make the spec- 
tacular play but muff the routine one. 
In ’85 the Indians tried to move him to 
second, but they abandoned that ex- 
periment and since then he has been 
much more consistent defensively. 
Last year he reduced his errors to 18 
from 35 the season before. 

The word quixotic could have been 
coined for Franco, who can be alter- 
nately charming and infuriating. He 
has been known to berate official scor- 
ers, then apologize profusely to them 
the next day. He spent three days in a 
Dominican jail in °84 after officials 
confiscated an unregistered gun, but 
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then Cervantes himself spent some 
time in the slammer. He jumps on 
teammates he deems lazy, and he is 
very solicitous of children. In April ’85 
he went AWOL for a day in New 
York, later explaining he was ill at an 
old friend’s house in the Bronx and 
overslept. He went all of last season 
without an incident, though, so he may 
be growing up. “I know I get in trou- 
ble,” Franco says, “but part of it is be- 
cause I don’t want to be just good, I 
want to be the best.” 

Angelina is a town much like Con- 
suelo, only not so lucky. The sugar mill 
in Angelina has closed down, so most 
everybody is out of work. Angelina is 
where Mariano Duncan grew up, ina 
tin shack of a house that wasn’t more 
than six feet high. The shack was re- 
cently torn down and, as a result, the 
kids in Angelina now have a little 
more room to play. 

Mariano lived in that shack with his 
mother and father and 10 brothers and 
sisters until last year. His father, who 
lost his left leg while working in the 
cane fields many years ago, was a 
shoemaker, and his mother sold fruit 
and vegetables and poultry from a cart. 
Nilda, his mother, says, “Sometimes 
Mariano helped me sell, but most of 
the time, it was pelota, pelota, pelota. I 
said, ‘Mariano, you have to work. We 
have to eat.’ And he would say, ‘Don’t 
worry, Mother, when I become a ball- 
player, we will be living well.’ We 
didn’t believe him, but here we are.” 

Nilda is sitting on the porch of a red 
two-story house in the center of San 
Pedro. In fact, the house belonged to 
Joaquin Andujar before he moved into 
his bigger home, and it comes com- 
plete with the tin roof cutouts Joaquin 
put in years ago to remind him of his 
own humble childhood (SI, Jan. 24, 
1983). The Duncans, who moved in 
last winter, probably don’t need re- 
minders of their former poverty. 

“T didn’t play shortstop much when 
I was growing up,” says Mariano, 
who’s fond of the jeweled trappings of 
success. “Mostly centerfield. When I 
was 17, I had a tryout with the Dodg- 
ers, but they said I was too skinny and 
not fast enough. But after that, I 


Griffin’s house has everything, including a 
museum and a custom-initialed tile floor. 


seemed to get stronger every day, and 
in a few months Rafael Avila and EI- 
vio Jimenez of the Dodgers saw me 
again and signed me for $5,000.” 

Duncan spent only two years in the 
minors, mostly at second base, before 
he made the Dodgers in spring train- 
ing of °85. He played second when 
Steve Sax was hurt the first month of 
the season, and then he switched to 
short when Dave Anderson was in- 
jured. He turnec out to be a godsend at 
a position he had never regularly 
played, showing extraordinary range. 
He was also new to switch-hitting, but 
he batted .244 with 38 stolen bases. 
Perhaps the surest sign that he had 
reached the big time was when he be- 
gan dating a Los Angeles Raider 
cheerleader. 

Last year Duncan suffered nagging 
injuries, and his fielding wasn’t quite 
as sharp, but he still stole 48 bases. 
And his parents got to see him play for 
the first time in Los Angeles. “He 
loved baseball so much,” says his 
mother, “that I knew I couldn’t stop 
him anymore.” 

All of the shortstops have paid their 
dues, one way or another, but the one 
who paid them the longest is Santana. 
He is also the only one with a World 
Series ring. Epy Guerrero signed him 
out of La Romana, the city east of San 
Pedro de Macoris, back in 1976 when 
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It took Santana years to reach the top, and 
then he helped the Mets get there, too. 


Guerrero was scouting for the Yan- 
kees. Santana languished in the 
Yankee farm system for a few years, 
and then was traded for pitcher 
George Frazier to the Cardinals, who 
kept him in the minors another three 
seasons. In fact, St. Louis had two Do- 
minican shortstops who later became 
starters, Santana and Uribe (then Jose 
Gonzalez), stacked up behind Ozzie 
Smith. “Playing in the minors for so 
long taught me patience,’ says San- 
tana, who eventually signed with the 
Mets’ Tidewater team as a minor 
league free agent in January ’84. 
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San Pedro de Macoris kids are blinded by 


the light of the town’s 13 major leaguers. 


You can see the patience in the way 
he plays shortstop, the way he makes 
every play close. The Mets finally 
turned to him in the middle of the *84 
season, and he has been their starter 
ever since. 

“T am proud of my country,” San- 
tana says as he walks through the 
Altos de Chavon development high 
above the Chavon river outside of La 
Romana. “Look at this magnificent 
place. Dominican hands, people from 
La Romana, built this. I am proud of 
my town, and when people make the 
mistake of saying I’m from San Pedro 
de Macoris, I get mad, even though the 
cities are close. I am a proud man, 
proud of myself, too, because nobody 
ever taught me how to play baseball, 
and I had to work hard and wait to get 
to where I am.” 

Uribe became forever known as 
“the player to be named later” when 
he changed his name from Jose Gon- 
zalez two years ago because he thought 
there were already enough Jose Gon- 
zalezes. Actually, in the Dominican 
he is known as Uvita (“the Black 
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nitely black, and he’s sweet, as in 
friendly. He lives in the Juan Baron 
section of Sabana Grande de Palen- 
que, some 30 miles west of Santo Do- 
mingo. There he has his own pawn- 
shop, and the Jose Uribe youth league 
and also has plans for a restaurant. On 
this day at Jose Uribe Field, as a mule 
sprints down the first base line, Uribe 
watches players practice on an infield 
strewn with rocks. “Whoever makes a 
stop here could stop anything in the 
world,” he says. 

The Yankees signed Uribe when he 
was 18 and released him at 20, and the 
Cardinals picked him up. He went to 
the Giants in the Jack Clark trade be- 
fore the 85 season. In two seasons with 
San Francisco he has endeared himself 
to the fans and manager Roger Craig, 
who appreciate his work around the 
bag. Last year he hit .223, but with 22 
stolen bases and 43 RBIs. 

The other diminutive Dominican 
shortstop is the Pirates’ Rafael Bel- 
liard, 5’6”, 152 pounds. Unlike the 
others, Belliard grew up in the north- 
ern part of the island, near Santiago. 
He took a bus to Santo Domingo when 
he was 17 to try out for the Navy team, 
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and he made it, although 90 pesos 


($82) a month is hardly making it. 
When the Pirates found him in 1980, 
he was making 150 pesos a month. A 
very quiet and happy guy, Belliard 
bounced around the Pittsburgh system 
for five years until manager Jim Ley- 
land fell in like with him last spring 
training. He beat out Sam Khalifa for 
the job, and batted .233. Though he 
will probably be the starting shortstop 
again, the Pirates do worry about the 
beating he takes on double plays. 

The Braves, like the Blue Jays three 
years ago, have two quality shortstops 
in Rafael Ramirez and Andres Thom- 
as, so they may do something about 
that before the season starts. Thomas 
has the edge, but a shoulder injury suf- 
fered late in the 86 season has the club 
concerned. Some people in the Braves 
organization believe that Thomas won 
last year’s competition simply because 
he’s hungrier than Ramirez. Once an 
All-Star, Ramirez comes from a rela- 
tively well-to-do family in San Pedro 
de Macoris, while Thomas had a much 
poorer background in the seaside town 
of Boca Chica. Until last year, when he 
lost his stroke (.240), Ramirez was one 
of the better-hitting shortstops. A lack 
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of concentration is the main reason he 
has committed 160 errors in the last 
five years, so he is not immensely pop- 
ular in Atlanta. But he reacts to the 
booing by saying, “If I go to a movie, 
and it’s no good, I boo. I understand.” 
The talent is there, though: He led or 
tied the NL in double plays four years 
in a row (1982-85). 

Boca Chica, where Thomas grew 
up, is a resort between the Santo 
Domingo airport and San Pedro, with 
soft white sand and more vendors 
and merengue musicians than anyone 
could ever imagine. Boca Chica has a 
dark past, however, for it was from the 
town’s nearby cliffs that dictator Ra- 
fael Trujillo reportedly had his ene- 
mies thrown to the sharks. But Thom- 
as grew up in the years after Trujillo, 
playing basketball and then baseball. 
His father was a foreman in the local 
sugar mill’s machine shop, and Thom- 
as says that if he hadn’t become a base- 
ball player, he probably would have 
become a mechanical engineer. Like 
Ramirez, he was signed by Braves 
scout Pedro Gonzales, and like Ra- 
mirez, Thomas seldom walks—last 
year he had one unintentional walk for 
every 53.8 at bats. Dominican players 
have long held reputations as free 


Sitting pretty: (from left) Griffin, Franco, 
Santana, Fernandez, Duncan and Uribe. 


swingers, but it wasn’t until last year 
that an adequate reason was given, 
and that explanation was put forth by 
Ramirez. “You cannot walk off the is- 
land,” he said. 


Six of the shortstops have gathered by 
invitation in the town square of San 
Pedro de Macoris. When asked who 
they think is the best among them, al- 
most toa man they say, “Cabeza.” The 
only two dissenting votes come from 
Fernandez himself, who still bows to 
Griffin, and Griffin, who insists that 
Norman is a better fielder. Griffin 
and Norman, though, are very good 
friends, so that might have something 
to do with it. 

Never before have there been so 
many of them together. Santana and 
Griffin, the elder statesmen, lead the 
banter. Uribe, the least sophisticated 
and the most excited, can’t stop smil- 
ing. Franco gets in some jokes, but he 
remains just off to the side. Fernandez, 
who is with his wife and a friend, says 
very little, but all eyes seem drawn to 
him. Duncan arrives a little late, but 
nobody would ever get mad at him. 

A table is waiting for them at El Pi- 
ano, a restaurant on the square, and 
when they take their seats, who should 
find himself at the head of the table but 
Cabeza. During lunch, baseballs are 
passed around the table for each short- 


stop to autograph and save for himself. 
They’re expert jugglers, tossing the 
balls back and forth and signing them. 
At one point, Duncan, sitting at one 
end, wings a ball the length of the table 
toward Fernandez. If someone had 
leaned over at that moment for the 
salt, there might have been a serious 
injury. Fernandez, his head down over 
the plate, his fork in his right hand, 
suddenly brings up his glove hand and 
catches the ball cleanly at his left ear. 
It’s an almost magical play, and every- 
one’s eyes widen. 

Hanging around the fringes of the 
table are two of the more or less regu- 
lar beggars in San Pedro, an older man 
and a boy everyone calls Cumpleafio 
(“Birthday”) because it seems every 
day is his birthday. Nobody shoos 
them away; in fact, the two pull up 
chairs and join in the conversation. 
When the lunch is over, Griffin says a 
few words to the old man and slips him 
some money. “He was a fine ballplayer 
once,” says Griffin. Then the short- 
stops leave the restaurant and slide 
into their new cars, which are zealous- 
ly guarded by young boys. 

The next time you see Cabeza or 
any of the other Dominican shortstops 
go into the hole, and you hear the an- 
nouncer say something like, “Boy, he 
had to goa long way for that one,” just 
think how far he really did go. : 
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Which of these sunbathers is actually a picture taken with Fuji Film? 


Two of the bathing beauties you see 
above are living, breathing women. 

And one of the bathing beauties is 
a picture of a woman blown-up to 
life size. 

It’s not so easy to see the difference 
because the woman’s picture was 
taken with a remarkable film. 

50 years of Fuji technology has 
developed Fuji Super HR Film, with 


ultra-thin color layers...for sharp pic- 
tures, with truer color and better skin 
tones than we’ve ever had before. 

So if you want color pictures as 
true-to-life as the woman in the mid- 
dle, get Fuji Film. 

And get pictures so alive, they 
almost breathe. 
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If you like to run through the snow... 
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You're ready for an Audi. 


On a hill. After a blizzard. When you're all alone. 


Having an Audi 5000 CS Turbo Quattro is a lot like being 
a kid after the first snowstorm. You just can't wait to get out 
there and play. 


So, even when the wind is blowing. Even when the snow 
is drifting. Even when it's colder than you could ever imagine. 


It's still not all that bad. Because it's when things are at their 
worst, that you really appreciate what's best about an Audi. 


Inside there's an optional heated driver's seat. 
A heated passenger seat. And even a heated rear seat. 


Outside, even the sideview mirrors are heated. A small 
thing, but a nice thing to have when temperatures fall 
below freezing. 


Then there's the Quattro's permanent all-wheel drive. 
A very nice thing to have, no matter what the weather. An 
almost necessary thing to have in weather like this. 


And the one thing Mercedes-Benz and BMW don't have. 


Add to that our Anti-Lock Braking System (ABS), and you 
not only can run in the snow, you have more steering control 
when you stop in the snow. 


At Audi, everything we do, we try to do better than our 
competition. On a showroom floor, it's sometimes hard 
to see just where we did it better. 


But in the snow, on a hill, in a Quattro, you don't need to 
see it. You can feel it. 


All 1987 Audis are covered by the new Audi Assurance Card which includes a 6-year 
limited warranty against corrosion perforation, a 3-year/50,000-mile limited warranty 
on virtually everything else; plus a unique Roadside Assistance program. (See your 
dealer for details.) For more information, call: 1-800-FOR-AUDI. 
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LOOK GUYS, NO KEG. 


Just twist a cap and you’ve got beer on tap. 
New Miller Genuine Draft® is real draft beer in a bottle. It’s not 
heat-pasteurized, like most bottled beers. It’s cold-filtered to give 
you the smoothness and freshness of draft beer from a keg. 


MILLER GENUINE DRAFT. IT’S AT ITS BEST. 


A COUPLE OF GRANTS-IN-AID 


The Grant twins get wins for Clemson and Oklahoma 


BY KENT HANNON 


Oklahoma’s Harvey Grant was still 
charged up from the Sooners’ 89-88 up- 
set of top-ranked Nevada—Las Vegas a 
couple of weeks ago when his identical 
twin’ brother, Horace, called. The 
Grants had been lifelong teammates 
and had gone to Clemson together as 
freshmen. Things hadn’t worked out 
there for Harvey, who left in 1985 while 
Horace stayed on. Now Harvey was 
crowing about his 23 points and 16 re- 
bounds against the Runnin’ Rebels. 

“Who out there in the ACC can stop 
me?” Harvey asked Horace. 

“We got lots of players who can stop 
you in this league,” Horace shot back. 
“But who can stop me in the Big Eight?” 

“Lots of people,” said Harvey. 

Of course, each twin knew that the 
other was kidding. 

Harvey, a 6’ 9” junior forward, leads 
the Big Eight in rebounding (9.5) and is 
averaging 15.4 points per game. Horace, 
a 6’ 10” senior center, is the ACC’s lead- 
ing scorer (19.8 points per game) and 
field-goal shooter (.667), and second- 
best rebounder (9.3). If Horace ends up 
leading the ACC in all three categories, 
he will become the first player in confer- 
ence history to do so in the same season. 

“Me better than people like James 
Worthy? Nawww....”’ says Horace, 
who is the older—by nine minutes—and 
more mature of the twins. 

It is because of its Grant—and an 
easy early-season schedule—that Clem- 
son is off to its best start ever. The Ti- 
gers’ 89-83 victory over Virginia (Hor- 
ace had 24 points) on Saturday pushed 
their record to 19-2. Meanwhile, the 
fans in Norman are wild about Harvey, 
who is finally living up to what was ex- 
pected of him before he left Clemson 
and enrolled at Independence (Kans.) 
J.C. “It seemed like I was playing in the 
shadow of Horace,” says Harvey, who 
was redshirted in his first year at Clem- 


Harvey (left) came up a winner in the Vegas 
game; Horace took a rare loss to Carolina. 


son while Horace was playing and earn- 
ing his stripes. “If I had stayed, everyone 
would have expected me to do the same 
things Horace did. I wanted my own 
identity, and I wasn’t getting that much 
playing time. So I left.” 

Also, neither twin was paying much 
attention to classes, and Harvey was the 
worse offender. Says Tiger coach Cliff 
Ellis: “Either we had an academic poli- 
cy or we didn’t. Harvey Grant is a great 
basketball player, but he simply would 
not go to class. So I had to let him go.” 

Horace hated being separated from 
Harvey for the first time in their lives, 
but both agree that it was for the best. “TI 
may be nine minutes older, but with me 
and Harvey, nine minutes is like nine 
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years,” says Horace. Back in Sparta, 
Ga., the twins dressed alike until they 
were 12—and going on 6’5”. They 
made a pact to play for the same team in 
the ACC, preferably North Carolina. 
Instead they ended up at Clemson. 

Horace should be an NBA first-round 
draft pick this year and Harvey should 
be one as well next year, assuming he 
can remain problem-free. While at In- 
dependence he received a suspended 
sentence for his involvement in the theft 
of stereo equipment. Horace hasn’t ex- 
actly been an angel, either. Ellis has 
benched him twice this season, once for 
violating curfew and once for showing 
up late for practice. 

“Harvey is a little impulsive,” says 
Oklahoma coach Billy Tubbs. “But he’s 
developed a lot personally, and he’s an 
extremely hard worker on the court. 
He’s a silent player, but the best ones al- 
ways make it look easy.” 

That goes double for the Grants. 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 
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SI TOP 20 


Prosperity was too 
much for teams at the 
top and just below the 

Top 20. As North Car- 
olina looked to be dis- 
tancing itself from the 

hoi polloi, Notre Dame 
knocked off the Tar 
Heels. And three up- 
starts— New Orleans, 
Cleveland State and 
Middle Tennessee 
State, each with only 
two losses entering the 
week—stumbled 
against Memphis State, 
Illinois-Chicago and 
Akron, respectively. 


LAST WEEK 
1. UNLV (21-1) 2 
2. N. CAROLINA (18-2) 1 
3. TEMPLE(20-2) 4 
4. OKLAHOMA (17-3) 6 
5. INDIANA(17-2) 7 
6. IOWA (19-2) 3 
7. PURDUE (16-3) 5 
8. TCU (18-3) 13 
9. G'TOWN (15-3) 

10. DEPAUL (18-1) 

11. ALABAMA (16-3) 

12. KANSAS (15-5) 

13. SYRACUSE(17-3) 8 

14. ILLINOIS (15-5) 

15. DUKE (16-4) 9 

16. CLEMSON(19-2) 14 

17. PITTSBURGH (17-4) — 

18. PROVIDENCE (16-3) — 

19. FLORIDA(16-5) 16 

19.9 SDSU"(2-18) — 


The Aztecs of San Diego State set a 
school record with their 12th straight 
defeat, to Miami. Before the 11th, an 
87-81 loss to US. International, 
coach Smokey Gaines had the right 
idea. He called in sick. 
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TAKING TURNS 


Georgetown coach John 
Thompson didn’t take too 
kindly to the manner in 
which Providence center Ja- 
cek (Zip-A-Dee) Duda fouled 
Mark Tillmon on a layup at- 
tempt by Tillmon during the 
Friars’ 82-79 victory last 
week. In fact, when Thomp- 
son strolled out of the coach- 
ing box to approach Provi- 
dence coach Rick Pitino, he 
was heard to say, “Is that the 
way you teach your players to 
play?” The 6’ 10” Thompson 
went on to call the 6-foot Pi- 
tino a “punk.” Pitino also 
strolled outside of his box to 
tell Thompson to “grow up.” 

Though the dispute looked 
ugly, fingers rather than fists 
were jabbed, and both coach- 
es were assessed technicals 
for their meanderings. Later, 
boxing promoter Dan Duva 
sent Pitino a letter that said, 
“Next time, feint the left, 
cross the right, come back 
with a quick left hook, walk 
away and let the ref do the 
counting.” Next time? “If 
there had been any punches 
thrown,” Pitino said, “there 
would have been one dead 
Friar.” 


HOW MANY? 


With 48 seconds to go in the 
second overtime, Cal trailed 
Arizona by two points and 
had the ball. From the bench, 
Golden Bears coach Lou 
Campanelli yelled, “Three!” 
Moments later, Cal’s Chris 
Washington sank a _ three- 
pointer to give the Bears an 
82-81 victory. 

Campanelli later admitted 
he was calling for play No. 3. 


YES, THREE 


A total of three people, in- 
cluding a reporter from the 
campus newspaper, showed 


up for the opening speech in 
Kentucky’s Student Alumni 
Council lecture series. The 
speaker: former Cats coach 
Joe B. Hall. 


DRIBBLES 


To replace the game it never 
played with Arizona State 
(canceled in December after 
a dispute over who would 
officiate), Georgetown will 
take on local terror Bowie 
State on Feb. 14. It’s already 
being called the St. Valen- 
tine’s Day Massacre. 

Inch for inch, Western 
Michigan’s Booker James is 
the nation’s most productive 
player. He’s averaging 20.8 
points and 10.3 rebounds per 
game. James is 6’ 14”. 

During coach Jud Heath- 
cote’s press conference after 
Michigan State’s 67-65 loss 
to Northwestern last week, 
the lights went out. Heath- 
cote, whose team had just 
shot a measly 43%, cracked, 
“Tt wasn’t us.” 

In its 108-99 defeat of 
Clemson last week, North 
Carolina had 70 points in the 
second half and scored on ev- 
ery one of its final 18 posses- 
sions. Three days later, the 
Heels’ Kenny Smith, who 
hit a career-high 41 points 
against the Tigers, under- 
went arthroscopic knee sur- 
gery. He is expected to return 
within two weeks. Without 
him on Sunday, the Heels 
suffered their second loss of 
the season, 60-58 at Notre 
Dame. 

With SMU a sorry 1-7 in 
Southwest Conference play, a 
Mustang assistant picked up 
a ringing phone in the bas- 
ketball office and answered, 
“Morgue.” 

The Antelopes of Kearney 
(Neb.) State recently won 
three NAIA games in a 
row—in double, double and 
triple overtime. 


BILL WAX 


BY ALEXANDER WOLFF 


UC Santa Barbara coach 
Jerry Pimm has moved intoa 
47-foot boat that has three 
staterooms, a huge galley and 
a satellite dish. Says Pimm, “T 
wanted a change of scenery, 
and I don’t like yard work.” 


MIDTERM HONORS 


For every gross underachiev- 
er like Louisville or Georgia 
Tech, there have been several 
gratifying surprises: 

e@ Georgia’s Hugh Durham is 
Coach of the Half-Year. 


Durham’s Dogs learned new tricks. 


Within days of beating Ken- 
tucky in Louisville on Dec. 
30, the Dawgs lost their lead- 
ing scorer (Toney Mack, bad 
grades), rebounder (David 
Dunn, broken foot) and de- 
fender (Patrick Hamilton, 
grades also). Down to seven 
scholarship players, Durham 
installed a doctrinaire 2-3 
zone and walk-it-up offense 
over his players’ misgivings. 
“They think only wimps and 
nerds, whatever they are, 
play slow,” Durham says. But 
after beating LSU, Vander- 
bilt, Mississippi State and 
Tennessee, and losing to Au- 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL 


Lewis is giving the Terps a lift. 


burn and Alabama in over- 
time, the 12-7 Dawgs believe. 
e Despite the loss of point 
guard Car! Lott at least until 
tournament time with a bro- 
ken finger on his right hand, 
TCU has continued to clamp 
down on defense. On Jan. 19 
Texas missed 17 straight 
shots in a 52-37 loss to the 
Horned Frogs. Last week 
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Rice scored only nine points 
in the first half of the Frogs’ 
64-38 win; two days later 
Owls coach Tommy Suitts 
announced his resignation. 
TCU’s 14-game winning 
streak is now the longest in 
the nation. 

e Picked for the Big Eight 
second division in most pre- 
season polls, Kansas State is 
14-5, thanks largely to the re- 
turn to eligibility of U.S. 
Army and NCAA-wars vet- 
eran Norris Coleman. Juco 
transfers Mitch Richmond 
and William Scott have also 
infused Lon Kruger’s Wild- 
cats with life. Says Wichita 
State center Henry Carr, 
whose team is 1-1 against the 
Wildcats but 1-0 against Big 
Eight power Kansas: “[Kan- 
sas State has] six or seven 
good players. Kansas has 
one.” 


NOT BAD, THANKS 


After losing two starters and 
coach Lefty Driesell in the 
wake of the Len Bias tragedy, 
Maryland was expected to 
finish somewhere south of 
Wake Forest in the ACC, 
and, indeed, the Terps are 
0-6 in league play. But Mary- 
land has won three of its last 
four nonconference games, 
with 6’ 7” center Derrick 
Lewis averaging 25 points, 15 
rebounds and 7 blocks over 
that stretch. One secret: “I 
make sure to make friends 
with the referees before the 
games,” says Lewis. “Lenny 
taught me to do that. The ref 
might say, ‘How’s the ankle?’ 
and T’ll say, ‘How’s the wife 
and kids?’ ” 


EYES ON TEXAS 


Four years ago, Jay Parker, 
an expatriate New “York- 
er, decided to do something 
about the sorry state of ama- 
teur basketball in Texas. So 


Parker staged a tournament 
to showcase high school tal- 
ent and started a scouting 
service in his Houston home, 
trying to drum into the heads 
of college coaches around the 
land that “Lone Star” is a 
misnomer when it comes to 
Texas hoops. When the rul- 
ers of interscholastic sports 
in the state finally agreed 
to permit summer leagues 
for schoolboys (competition 
camps are still verboten), 
Parker put together his Texas 
Basketball Congress Interna- 
tional, a highfalutin name for 
a series of summer leagues 
and glamour games that 
showcase prospects for re- 
cruiters. Texas players 
“didn’t get better,’ Parker 
says. “They got known.” 

Parker has been instru- 
mental in developing and 
promoting three Texans— 
LaBradford Smith, Johnny 
Pittman and Larry John- 
son—who are among the top 
25 high school seniors in the 
nation. Yet Parker is some- 
thing ofa pariah in his adopt- 
ed state, where some folks 
even criticize his efforts to tu- 
tor players in how to take the 
college boards. 

Some of the opposition 
stems from the fact that 
Johnson, who’s ticketed for 
hometown SMU, is the only 
one of the superb three who 
is staying in state (Smith is 
headed for Louisville, Pitt- 


man for Kentucky). But 
Parker rightly blames the 
sorry attitude that prevails in 
the Southwest Conference. 
Houston made no recruiting 
hay out of its three straight 
Final Four appearances. Not 
a single SWC team made a 
fall visit to San Antonio’s 
Fennis Dembo, who led Wy- 
oming to the NIT final last 
spring. Tulsa’s David Moss, 
Stanford’s Deshon Wingate 
and Minnesota’s Kelvin 
Smith also left the state. Tex- 
ans will have to start showing 
some interest in their own if 
they expect to get a team in 
the Final Four again. 


NO NEED 
TO DISCUSS GUS 


Providence’s Ernie (Pop) 
Lewis, whose three-pointer 
with one second left gave the 
Friars their win over George- 
town and whose two treys in 
overtime helped beat St. 
John’s, has a brother called 
Snap and a sister who used to 
be called Crackle. ... Port- 
land’s Greg Anthony (15.5 
points per game) and Greg 
Attaway (14.1) are billed as 
the Gaga Twins.... And in 
the grand tradition of erst- 
while UNLV stalwart Frank 
(Spoon) James, North Caro- 
lina’s injured point guard, 
Kenny Smith, refuses to di- 
vulge the derivation of his 
cryptic moniker, Gus. a 


SNEAKERS) 


SCOTT BROOKS, a 5’ W ” senior 
guard for UC Irvine, scored all 27 | 
of his points on three-pointers ina 
114-103 loss to UNLV. Morepret 


' State’s BOB McCANN, a o 9” 


senior center, had 24 points, we 
rebounds, 4 blocks and 3 dunks 


before six NBA scouts as the ‘Ea- 
gles beat Eastern Kentucky 87-82. 


A cushioned pad isolates the biceps. Elimi- 
nates momentum. Holds the upper arms in place 
and concentrates your energy. 

The MARCY seated arm curl station. Stan- 
dard equipment on the MARCY em/1. One of 14 
separate stations in one weight training machine. 
For your home. 

Up to 320 pounds of cast iron stack up 
against all the power you can muster. Weights 
glide along extruded aluminum on DuPont® 


@OuP ont and Zytel are regrstered trademarks of E. | OvPont Newmours & Co. inc 


ARM YOURSELF. 


Zytel® bearings. You strain against iron, not 
friction. 


Wake up to a new kind of workout. 
Call us now, and we'll rush you the story. 


1 800 62MARCY, ext. 82. 
RAARCY 


WHEN YOU FINALLY GET SERIOUS. 


TRACK & FIELD| 
PLUCK OF THE IRISH 


Eamonn Coghlan, 34, won his seventh Wanamaker Mile 


BY CRAIG NEFF 


An indoor track meet is a remarkable 
contraption, rattling with a thousand 
parts and whirring with energy. Yet 
sometimes it is propelled by a single 
event. So it was on Friday night in New 
York, where the 80th Wanamaker Mill- 
rose Games fairly crackled with the 
sparks from a feisty group of milers. 

Here was Britain’s Steve Ovett, the 
former outdoor mile and 1,500-meter 
world-record holder and historic rival 
of countryman Sebastian Coe, making 
his first-ever U.S. indoor appearance. 
Ovett, 31, hadn’t run an indoor race in 
11 years and didn’t know what to make 
of the 160-yard, steeply banked plywood 
track sitting on the floor of Madison 
Square Garden. “I imagine it must be 
very similar to running around a bath 
{tub],”’ Ovett said, “except you don’t 
have to worry about the faucets.” 

Far more sober-minded about the 
task at hand—or foot—was Ireland’s 


Eamonn Coghlan, the indoor mile 
world-record holder (3:49.78) and over- 
whelming crowd favorite among the 
18,122 in attendance. Coghlan, 34, who 
lives and trains in suburban Rye, N.Y., 
was intent on winning his seventh Wan- 
amaker Mile and surpassing Glenn 
Cunningham’s record of six. To do so, 
however, he would have to defeat Ovett 
for the first time in their seven lifetime 
meetings and overcome three of his own 
countrymen, among them his heir ap- 
parent and fellow Villanova graduate, 
Marcus O’Sullivan. O’Sullivan had 
snapped Coghlan’s five-year, 15-race 
victory streak in the indoor mile last 
winter while building a seven-race win- 
ning streak of his own in the event. 
“Marcus is nine years younger than 
me,” Coghlan said on Thursday. “I’m 
realistic—I know I’m not going to be 
around forever.” 

Coghlan’s immediate future had 
come into question during the last year. 
He is no stranger to ill fortune in his ca- 
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Coghlan hefted his record-breaking trophy. 


reer—he finished fourth in the 1976 
Olympic 1,500, fourth in the ’°80 Olym- 
pic 5,000, and was injured and didn’t 
compete in ’84. Recently, he has been 
plagued by stress fractures in both legs, 
and he failed to win a single indoor race 
in 1986. He blamed his troubles on a 
combination of the Eat To Win diet and 
an extended spell of diarrhea, which he 
said left him underweight and lacking 
strength. “I went on the Eat To Win 
diet,’ Coghlan sighed, “and lost.” 

Not until last fall was he able to re- 
sume high-level training. And no sooner 
did he go on a Christmas vacation to his 
native Dublin than accident struck—or 
rather, came up and bit him. 

While out for a run one day, Coghlan 
confronted a couple of young louts—“In 
Ireland we call them guttersnipe,”’ he 
says—who were crossing against the 
light on their bicycles and loudly cursing 
at a driver. An old woman was walking 
nearby, and Coghlan told the boys to 
stop using foul language around her. He 
ran at the boys to scare them, but in- 
stead alarmed their sheepdog, which 
attacked him and left him with gouges 
on both legs and a broken left hand. 


After passing O'Sullivan on the backstretch, 
Coghlan charged to the finish in 3:55.91. 


WE'VE GOT YOUR Oey ee 
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MODERN ART 


Do men today really have more style? 

Or just more styling options? 

Like The Dry Look® Collection. 

Gel, mousse and spray. Three superb ways to 
look your very best. Experiment. See what 
works for you. Whatever your pleasure, 
Gillette’s got your style. 


Coghlan had to have two screws im- 
planted in the hand and missed a week 
of hard training. 

His countrymen were aghast. “The 
question of controlling dogs became a 
national issue,” said former Irish run- 
ning star Noel Carroll, in New York on 
Friday to compete in a special 40-or- 
over masters’ mile. “There was even 
special legislation passed. It was incredi- 
ble. Because of him, the whole nation 
got preoccupied with dogs.” 

Such is Coghlan’s popularity. As he 
stepped onto the track on Friday night, 
he was greeted with a tremendous ova- 
tion. “Even before [the PA announcer] 
started my introduction the crowd be- 


A family affair: Yvonne, Eamonn Jr. and Su- 
zanne celebrated Eamonn Sr.’s big victory. 


gan picking up the cheering,’ Coghlan 
said later with some astonishment. 
“That really gave mea great feeling.” 
Millrose had already had several ex- 
citing races during the evening—e.g., 
Pitt junior Lee McRae knocked off Car! 
Lewis in the 60-yard dash, and Greg 
Foster held off a late-charging Renaldo 
Nehemiah in the 60-yard hurdles—but 
the mile really brought the Garden 
alive. The gun sent off a field of eight 
runners into the first of 11 laps. 
Pacesetter Mark Fricker—America’s 
lone, lonely, Year of the Rabbit entry— 
jumped out toa three-yard lead over Ire- 
land’s Ray Flynn, with Coghlan hang- 
ing back in fourth. Coghlan had decided 
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to play it “cool, calm and collected” and 
save himself for one mighty burst near 
the end. “Don’t think about it,” Cogh- 
lan’s wife, Yvonne, had advised him 
while they drove into New York City on 
Friday afternoon. “You have more ex- 
perience than anyone else in there.” 

To be sure, Ovett, the indoor novice, 
was struggling. He had brought the 
wrong spikes. His lungs were congested 
from a cold. He was even surprised to 
find a staggered start for the race. He 
later felt others in the race may have 
moved out of their lanes too soon, thus 
allowing them to run several yards less 
than a mile. Running last, he fought to 
look at least respectable. 


The race passed the quarter mile in 
58.7 seconds and the half in 1:58.7. 
Fricker continued to lead, followed in 
tight Indian file by Flynn, Jose Abascal 
of Spain, Kip Cheruiyot of Kenya, 
O’Sullivan and Coghlan. “‘They’re 
gonna book,’ predicted ex-Villanova 
middle-distance man Don Paige, watch- 
ing from trackside. 

Paige had coached O’Sullivan for a 
year with the Wildcats. “Marcus has the 
talent to become the next great miler,” 
said Paige. “He has the good, small build 
[5° 9” and 134 pounds, compared with 
5’ 10”, 137 for Coghlan] that helps him 
run indoors. The day he finally con- 
vinces himself that he’s really one of the 
big boys in the event, the others better 
watch out, because I think he'll destroy 
them all. 
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“But Eamonn,” added Paige, “wants 
this race so bad... .” 

With three laps to go, Fricker 
dropped back, setting off a chain reac- 
tion. Within a lap O’Sullivan and Cogh- 
lan moved into third and fourth, closing 
on Abascal and Flynn. With a lap anda 
half remaining, O'Sullivan shot wide 
and went for the lead. Coghlan pursued. 
The crowd was up. 

They caught the final-lap gun one- 
two, O'Sullivan first, then’ Coghlan. 
O’Sullivan wasn’t sure he liked being the 
one in front. “I had no idea where Ea- 
monn was,” he said later. “When we got 
to the last backstretch, I heard the 
crowd get louder. I knew what was com- 
ing. It could only be one man.” 

It was Coghlan, charging. “I felt it in 
training the last couple of weeks,” the 
Chairman of the Boards said later. 
“That quick acceleration” —Coghlan 
snapped his fingers—‘was there. I had 
no doubts whatsoever that I could go 
past anybody.” 

And so he did, blasting by O’Sullivan 
with 80 yards to go and never looking 
back. With both fists raised, he broke 
the tape in 3:55.91, well ahead of O’Sul- 
livan (3:56.49) and Abascal (3:56.90). 
Ovett came through eighth, in 4:14.52, 
and called it “my worst performance 
ever in the mile. 

“Eamonn has found his own little 
niche,” said Ovett with what seemed 
like more than a hint of belittlement. 
“He trains all year for the American in- 
door season and he’s very good at it.” 

“Before this, Steve Ovett probably 
looked upon the indoor season as kind of 
a joke,” replied Coghlan with a grin. 
“But tonight the joke was on him.” 

Coghlan soaked up the joy ofa victory 
lap, then picked up his trophy and tried 
to slip away. “My wife and kids are wait- 
ing... .” An hour later he was still po- 
litely signing autographs. “Really, Pve 
got to go. My wife and kids. .. .” 

Nearby, O'Sullivan was talking of 
how Coghlan had taken him under his 
wing in his first years of big-time run- 
ning and been a friend ever since. “You 
can’t help but aspire to be like him,” 
said O’Sullivan. “I couldn’t help but 
smile as I crossed the line. I had given 
everything I had, and I was just so hap- 
py for him. It’s good to see the old fella 
back again.” 2 
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MORE THAN MEETS THE EYE 


Kiki Vandeweghe is the key key to Portland’s resurgence 


BY JACK McCALLUM 


Although the NBA doesn’t permit 
zones, Portland’s Kiki Vandeweghe 
seems to live in one just the same. He ap- 
pears so unemotional and distracted 
that, even as he sinks a three-point jump 
shot, one is tempted to wave a hand in 


front of his eyes and yell, “Yoo-hoo! 
Anyone home?” 

Then again, Kiki—whose given 
name, Ernest, was last uttered by his ju- 
nior high school French teacher—has 
plenty to be distracted about. These days 
he might be pondering why, with a 26.5 
scoring average through Sunday, fifth in 
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the league and second in the Western 
Conference, he didn’t make the All-Star 
team. Or he might be thinking about the 
50 racehorses he owns a piece of or the 
latest science fiction he has been read- 
ing. Or his mind may be on the rare an- 
cient coins he collects and trades, or, 
perhaps, on the beloved sports cars he 
buys and sells. 

“T’m just not the emotional, cheer- 
leader type,” WVandeweghe said last 
week. “A lot of UCLA guys—Bill Wal- 
ton being an exception, of course—are 
like that. When I play basketball, my 
mind’s on basketball.” 

It is certainly on the basket, anyway. 
Kiki has scored fewer than 20 points in 
only 7 of Portland’s 47 games and more 
than 30 in 17 of them. He’s shooting .520 
from the floor, .896 from the free throw 
line (fourth-best in the NBA) and .525 
from three-point range (behind only 
Detlef Schrempf of Dallas). “There is 
simply no way to stop him,” says 
his teammate and close friend Clyde 
Drexler. If the defender crowds him, 
Vandeweghe will drive to the basket 
with a quick first step in either direction 
that belies his reputation for being su- 
perglued to the floor on defense. Give 
him room and he’ll shoot you dead with 
his outside shot, an amalgam of modern- 
day jumper and old-fashioned one- 
hander. He’s effective on the break 
(where he’s one of the most underrated 
dunkers in the league), and he moves in- 
telligently without the ball in the half- 
court offense. 

“You use him like you use a home run 
hitter in baseball,’ said Utah coach 
Frank Layden after Vandeweghe scored 
33 points (including four of four three- 
pointers) in a 120-114 Jazz win last 
Thursday. “The rest of his game is only 
adequate, but so what?” That’s not just 
idle talk, either. Layden tried to trade 
Adrian Dantley for Vandeweghe last 
year, but Portland turned him down. 

“Vandeweghe has replaced Jamaal 
Wilkes as the game’s Silent Assassin,” 
says Portland player-turned-TV-man 
Steve Jones. And his relentless offensive 
consistency is a primary reason the Trail 
Blazers are back among the Western 
Conference elite after last season’s mys- 


Best known for his outside sharpshooting, 
Vandeweghe can also take it to the hole. 
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tifying mediocrity (40-42) led to the dis- 
missal of veteran coach Jack Ramsay. 
The 28-19 Blazers are still several levels 
below the Lakers, who have beaten them 
10 straight, but as long as they maintain 
their defensive intensity, they have 
a chance to finish the regular season 
with the second-best record in the West. 

That’s a surprising showing 
by a team that started the season 
with a new coach (former Mil- 
waukee assistant Mike Schuler), 
a new defense (the Bucks’ help- 
oriented switching system), a 
new low-post player (Steve 
Johnson, for whom the Blazers 
traded Mychal Thompson) and 
no help from one of the most 
eclectic collections of draft picks 
in recent years. The Trail Blaz- 
ers got absolutely nothing from a 
draft that included St. John’s 
Walter Berry, the Soviet Union’s 
Arvidas Sabonis and North Car- 
olina State’s Panagiotis Fasou- 
las. Berry is in San Antonio (he 
was traded on Dec. 18 for 7-foot, 
280-pound center Kevin Duck- 
worth), Sabonis is still in the 
U.S.S.R., and Fasoulas is back in 
his native Greece. Tack on the 
annual injury to center Sam 
Bowie, who broke his right tibia 
in Portland’s fifth game, and the 
Blazers seemed certain to repeat 
last season’s struggles. 

“Last year we played tenta- 
tively,” said Jim Paxson, an 
eight-year Blazer now splitting 
time at both guard positions. 
“We were playing not to lose 
rather than to win.” This is fre- 
quently true of “soft” teams, 
which is what the Trail Blazers 
were often called before Schuler 
took over in May. A proponent 
of Milwaukee coach Don Nel- 
son’s defensive philosophy, he 
set out to change the team’s im- 
age. “We needed to do the tough things” 
is the way Schuler put it. 

Vandeweghe isn’t exactly known for 
his toughness, as his anemic 3.0 re- 
bounding average would suggest. “We 
call him the Animal,” Drexler says sly- 
ly. And Vandeweghe allows that he may 
not be the world’s most aggressive 6’ 8” 
small forward. But he also feels that 
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his defensive liabilities have been vastly 
overplayed. “At UCLA I won my job 
with defense,” says Vandeweghe, who 
led the Bruins to the NCAA champion- 
ship game as a senior in 1980. “There 
weren't enough basketballs for all the 
scorers we already had there. In the 
NBA I got the no-defense rap early in 


Kiki’s pal Drexler is Portland’s other big gun, with a 20.2 average. 


my career, in Denver, when I was scor- 
ing a lot and we were giving up a lot. [He 
was the NBA’s second-leading scorer 
with 26.7 in 1982-83 and was third with 
29.4 the next season.] That was Doug 
Moe’s system. And Doug used to kid me 
about my defense all the time. I think 
some of that stuck.” But his teammates 
now say that since he’s switching more 


and having to fight through fewer picks, 
his defense has improved. 

His infamous wardrobe, regrettably, 
has not. It is nonpareil in its bland con- 
sistency (his gold corduroys are ready 
to post up by themselves), and there 
is no question that he deserved his inclu- 
sion in GQ’s “Five Worst-Dressed Ath- 
letes” last year. 

But there obviously is more to 
Vandeweghe than meets the eye. 
His stoic demeanor—he has re- 
ceived only one technical foul in 
his seven seasons—hides an ac- 
tive, restless nature. One of the 
horses in which he has an inter- 
est, Dahar, was a top-class turf 
performer in California. His 
knowledge of sports cars is far- 
ranging; he once prevented his 
brother, Briik, from being swin- 
dled on a deal when he recog- 
nized that the car Brik was 
about to buy lacked a set of riv- 
ets that would certify its authen- 
ticity. He says he likes collecting 
coins because they give him “a 
piece of history.” 

The Vandeweghe family has 
a proud history of its own. His 
father, Ernie, a_ pediatrician, 
played in the NBA with the 
Knicks while attending medical 
school. An uncle, Mel Hutchins, 
was a BYU basketball star 
whose promising NBA career 
was cut short by a knee inju- 
ry. Kiki’s mother, Colleen, was 
Miss America in 1952. His 
younger sister Tauna was an 
Olympic swimmer in 1976. And 
Kiki himself was a national age- 
group swimming champion at 8 
and continued to set records un- 
til he was 13. 

Though he says basketball 
came hard for him, it certainly 
doesn’t anymore. During last 
Friday’s 125-107 win over New 
Jersey, Vandeweghe drove the lane with 
two Nets in tow. Turning his back to the 
basket, he drew the foul while spinning a 
shot off the backboard. It went in. The 
crowd went crazy and his teammates 
high-fived him, but as he walked to the 
line, Vandeweghe looked to be in a zone 
of his own. Then, as usual, he made the 
free throw. . 
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[SPEED SKATING| 
SPRINTING TO CALGARY 


U.S. Olympic hopes blossomed at the world sprints 


BY DOUGLAS S. LOONEY 


Bonnie Blair, the rising star of the U.S. 
speed skating team, was relaxing in 
Ste. Foy, Quebec, and reflecting on her 
career. “I have good days and bad days,” 
she said, “but thank God the bad days 
are getting few and far between.” 

Last weekend at the World Sprint 
Speed Skating Championships at 
Ste. Foy, Blair, 22, had two very good, if 
not quite terrific, days. Blair whipped 
the sport’s reigning grande dame, East 
Germany’s Karin Enke-Kania, twice in 
the 500-meter sprint. Kania—who holds 
six of the eight women’s speed skating 
marks, including the 500, and who won 
four medals at the 1984 Olympics in 
Sarajevo—captured both 1,000-meter 
races and claimed her sixth world sprint 
title. But Blair, who finished a close sec- 
ond overall, was thoroughly satisfied. 
“Kania’s aware I’m coming on,” she 
said. 


America’s top male skater, Thometz hopes 
to revive the spirit of Heiden at Calgary. 
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The nipping-at-their-skates Ameri- 
cans also included the top U.S. male, 
Nick Thometz, 23, who finished second 
at the sprints, behind Japan’s Akira 
Kuroiwa. Thometz, who won Saturday’s 
1,000-meter race, finally shed an un- 
wanted rep for consistently skating out 
of the money—he had four straight 
fourth-place finishes in this competition 
dating to 1983, and came in fourth in the 
1,000 at the 1984 Olympics in Sarajevo. 
“T look at fourth as not a bad finish,” he 
sniffs. “It’s just ’'m a lot better than 
that.” Which he proved dramatically 
over the weekend. 

But the real message that Blair and 
Thometz sent to the other 16 nations 
competing at Ste. Foy is that U.S. speed 
skating is returning from the dead. At 
Sarajevo not a single medal was won 
by an American speed skater. Worse, 
this debacle came on the heels of the 
1980 Heiden Olympics in Lake Placid, 
where Eric won five golds and his team- 
mates claimed three more medals. Now, 
thanks to Blair and Thometz, the Amer- 
icans are cocky about Calgary. Experts 
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Blair’s fast start and low-to-the-ice style 
compensate for her small (127 pounds) size. 


are measuring Blair for gold in the 500 
and 1,000, and perhaps the 1,500, and 
Thometz is expected to collect three 
medals of varying hue. 

Blair was, quite literally, born to the 
sport. In 1964, when Eleanor Blair was 
about to give birth to Bonnie, husband 
Charlie drove her to the hospital in 
Cornwall, N.Y. He kept the engine run- 
ning, though, since he was expected 
shortly in nearby Yonkers to time 
a speed skating meet. When Charlie 
heard over the P.A. at the meet that 
Eleanor had given birth to “another 
skater”—five of the six Blair children 
have held national titles—the old man 
looked pleased. Then it was back to his 
stopwatch. 

When she began skating, Bonnie was 
so small her siblings put her skates on 
over her shoes. Soon after, she was com- 
peting in a different city nearly every 
weekend from November to April. Did 
all this risk Bonnie burnout? “Skating 
has always been a pleasure and a joy,” 
she says. “I love to go fast and create the 
wind. It’s fun to set goals, reach goals, 
reset goals. I don’t see any torture in this 
at all.” 

For Thometz, too, skating is a family 
affair. Brother Kent, 28, was twice an 
Olympic alternate, and Nick has been 
competing since the age of seven. And 
while no world-class athlete enjoys be- 
ing second best, the signs were clear 
when Blair and Thometz received their 
medals at Ste. Foy that the top rung may 
be only a step away. a 
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PERSPECTIVE 


GOODBYE, OLIVE WREATHS: 
HELLO, RICHES AND REALITY 


After decades of moralistic breast-beat- 
ing over the corruption that money sup- 
posedly imparts to the essence of sport, 
the Olympic movement has at last open- 
ly—even proudly—capitulated to the 
formerly unthinkable. It has embraced 
the ways of professional sport and ac- 
cepted the means of the marketplace as 
being the only logical vehicles by which 
the Olympic Ideal can be transported, 
alive and thriving, through the rest of 
the 20th century and on into the 21st. 
The change has been going on for a 
number of years, but it has occurred in 
such a gradual and subtle fashion that 
until recently, only International Olym- 
pic Committee insiders and the most at- 


In the new Olympic scheme of things, chas- 
ing after big bucks is no longer forbidden. 


BY WILLIAM OSCAR JOHNSON 


tentive outsiders were aware of the ex- 
tremity of the upheaval taking place. 
The Olympics are not only in business 
these days, they are business. And in 
certain areas, they are the u/timate in 
business. For example: 

1) The ultimate in merchandising and 
commercialization. Since June 1985 the 
Olympic rings have been up for sale to 
any international corporation interested 
in using an Olympic connection in its 
worldwide marketing programs. So far 
$104 million has been received for the 
privilege of using the rings to sell the 
products and services of Eastman Ko- 
dak, Coca-Cola, Visa, Time Inc., Feder- 
al Express and 3M. The IOC expects 
eventually to put the Olympic imprima- 
tur on enough other products to bring in 
as much as half a billion dollars by 1988. 


2) The ultimate in creating new mar- 
kets and sales opportunities for commer- 
cial television. Four months ago, the IOC 
voted overwhelmingly (78-2) to split the 
Winter and Summer Olympics into 
alternating two-year cycles beginning 
with the Winter Games of 1994. This 
was done for a variety of financial rea- 
sons, but mainly to ease the troubles that 
American TV networks have had in get- 
ting advertisers to buy time on their 
sports programs—not just the Olympics, 
but a// sports programs. 

3) The ultimate in sports professional- 
ism. The Winter and Summer Olympics 
of 1992 will be remembered as the last 
two ever held inthe same year, but they 
may loom even bigger in history because 
of the extent to which recognized profes- 
sional athletes will, at least in some 
sports, be welcomed. There won’t be 
nearly as much of a fuss as before over 
whether would-be Olympic athletes are 
or are not amateurs. 

What does it all mean? It means a 
revolutionary new entry into reality and 
it is very exciting. But if you ask the man 
most responsible what he thinks, you 
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will get a vapid line of platitudes. IOC 


president Juan Antonio Samaranch of 


Spain is a former diplomat, a consum- 
mate politician and a wily executive. 
Yet when you ask the master designer of 
this upheaval in the Olympic movement 
about what he has wrought, he tends to 
say things that no one takes note of: “We 
must live with the times. . . . We have to 
go ahead, we can’t go backward... .” 

So it is best to find someone else to 
talk about the new Olympics. The man 
who does it better than anyone—and 
acts as a sort of informal spokesman for 
the IOC and for the cautious Mr. Sama- 
ranch—is Richard W. Pound, 44, a 
large, vigorous lawyer from Montreal, 
for nine years a member of the IOC and 
for four a member of the organization’s 
executive board. Pound is smart, articu- 
late and candid, and is seen by many as 
a possible candidate to take over the 
IOC presidency when Samaranch re- 
tires, which could be in 1992. 

Pound is an unabashed admirer of Sa- 
maranch—and of the change he has 
brought about. “Juan Antonio Sama- 
ranch is a pragmatist,”’ says Pound. “He 
is also a man who understands symbol- 
ism as well as diplomacy. He is, in my 
opinion, already one of the three great 
IOC presidents—the other two being de 
Coubertin and Brundage. It is because 
of Samaranch that the Olympics have 
come to grips with the realities of the 
world. The global marketing of the 
Games was originated by him and it had 
to be done for the Olympics to survive. 
In terms of opening the Games to pro- 
fessionals, he has favored it for a long 
time. This is a move that simply legal- 
izes what’s already gone on for quite a 
while in many sports. No more will ath- 
letes or officials have to close their eyes, 
hold their noses and sign a form that re- 
quires them to lie about the truth of their 
lives and careers.” 

The new Olympic pragmatism is a 
powerfully positive force. It injects a 
stream of cash and commercial energy 
into the Games, and it pretty much 
eliminates the smog of shamateurism. 
And to all this, as Pound says, Sama- 
ranch is the key. He was elected presi- 
dent of the IOC in July 1980, when Lord 
Killanin of Ireland stepped down after 
eight exhausting years. Samaranch won 
easily, and the most important thing 
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Samaranch promoted sweeping changes in 
how the Olympics are financed and staged. 


about his victory was that he planned to 
spend 100% of his time on the job. This 
was a first for IOC presidents—and it 
was essential. Pound says, “The Olym- 
pics were in a period of crisis then with 
the boycotts and the other problems. Los 
Angeles’s great success was still four 
years away. It seemed that great losses 
were possible at the time. Killanin was a 
nice man, a fine man, but he was not a 
full-time president and he had not been 
physically strong enough to deal with 
the problems.” 

John Rodda of the British newspaper 
the Guardian is one of Europe’s leading 
Olympic journalists, and he says of Sa- 
maranch: “The man treats it as a busi- 
ness. With Brundage and Killanin it was 
rather a polite club, and they just over- 
saw things. Samaranch never really 
stops. He got all those cities to bid for the 
1992 Games and he has added new 
sports—baseball in ’92, can you believe 
that? He is promoting Olympic philately 
and Olympic films. When he travels, he 
acts like a head of state. It’s all a bit 
pompous, but whenever he sees a prob- 


lem in a country, he can ring up the head 
of state and speak like an equal.” 

In 1985, Samaranch brought about 
the resignation of Monique Berlioux, the 
imperious executive director who, dur- 
ing the years of absentee presidencies, 
had come to run the IOC pretty much as 
her own fiefdom. With Berlioux gone, 
Samaranch reigned alone. He has gath- 
ered a variegated group of IOC-member 
confidants into his inner circle. They in- 
clude Pound, Marc Hodler of Switzer- 
land and Alexandru Siperco of Roma- 
nia. These men are closer to the presi- 
dent than anyone else in the IOC—but 
not one of them is Samaranch’s closest 
confidant and adviser. 

No, that place is reserved for one very 
powerful businessman: Horst Dassler, 
50, the brilliant billionaire head of the 
Adidas empire. European journalists 
routinely refer to Dassler, who is from 
West Germany, as “the most powerful 
man in sports”—and this has much less 
to do with his proximity to Samaranch’s 
ear than with the vast influence he has 
wielded as chief of Adidas. The compa- 
ny was founded in 1920 by Horst’s fa- 
ther, Adi Dassler, a master shoemaker 
who gave a truncated version of his 
name—Adi-Das—to the firm that has 
grown to be a $1.9 billion-a-year busi- 
ness operating in 48 countries. Adi died 
in 1978 and Horst inherited the en- 
terprise. Through contracts for shoes, 
clothes and equipment, plus a hardhead- 
ed understanding of the politics and per- 
sonalities that control world sports, 
Dassler has direct lines of power that 
run through countless national teams, 
national Olympic committees, and na- 
tional and world sports federations, to 
say nothing of the IOC itself. “The man 
has simply embraced the whole Olym- 
pic movement,” says Rodda. Dassler 
and his products are as ubiquitous as air 
in the world of sport. Athletes of the 
Eastern bloc all wear Adidas products, 
as do the great majority of Third World 
competitors and some very wealthy 
Westerners like Edwin Moses. 

Samaranch and Dassler are rarely 
seen together in public, and Rodda says, 
“Theirs is not an overt relationship.” 
But the two men stay in close touch, and 
there are some insiders at IOC head- 
quarters in Lausanne, Switzerland, who 
believe that Dassler delivered the votes 
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to elect Samaranch in 1980 and that he 
also produced the votes this past Octo- 
ber that made Barcelona, Samaranch’s 
home town, the host city for the 1992 
Summer Games. 

Samaranch has no use for these ru- 
mors. Pound declares flatly, “The influ- 
ence of Horst Dassler has been grossly 
exaggerated.” Dassler himself speaks of 
it all with quiet derision. He told SI’s 
Anita Verschoth: “That is nonsense 
about my delivering the votes for Barce- 
lona. I have no influence over IOC 
votes. Our products do put me in fre- 
quent contact with numerous national 
Olympic committees as well as sports 
federations, but not with members of the 
IOC. Certainly, I have a friendly rela- 
tionship with Samaranch, but I had the 
same with Brundage and Killanin. And, 
whoever said I influenced Samaranch’s 
election as president is utterly wrong. 
He won by a landslide. If I had influ- 
enced his victory by such a margin, it 
certainly would not have remained a se- 
cret. In general, Samaranch does not ask 
for my advice when he makes a decision. 
All I want is to remain neutral in my re- 
lations with Samaranch and the IOC. 
And that is what Iam.” 

Perhaps that is true—in general. Yet 
the fact is, Dassler has been far from 
neutral in the Olympic movement’s 
great new venture into global merchan- 
dising. He has been not only prominent, 
but dominant. 

In May 1985, a Swiss-based firm 
called International Sports & Leisure 
(ISL) signed a contract to become the 
world’s exclusive agent for selling the 
Olympic emblem to international cor- 
porations that wish to use it for mer- 
chandising their products. ISL is a com- 
pany with two divisions: One is called 
ISL Licensing and is owned 100% by 
Dassler and his family. The other is 
called ISL Marketing and is owned 51% 
by the Dasslers and 49% by Dentsu, a 
Japanese public relations firm. 

Dassler restructured ISL in Septem- 
ber 1982—it had been a small-scale op- 
eration since *78—to help market Adi- 
das products and to merchandise major 
sporting events such as soccer’s World 
Cup and the world volleyball champion- 
ships. ISL was asked by the IOC to come 
up with a presentation for marketing the 
Olympic emblem, and in the spring of 


1983, ISL salesmen attended a meeting 
of the full IOC in New Delhi. At a ses- 
sion of an 11-member group called the 
Commission of New Sources of Financ- 
ing, ISL made a video presentation to 
explain its concept and programs for be- 
coming the IOC’s sole worldwide mar- 
keting agent. When the ISL sales pitch 
was finished, Reggie Alexander, an IOC 
member from Kenya and a notorious 
gadfly, said, “Who’s next?” The chair- 
man of the commission, IOC member 
Louis Guirandou-N’Diaye of the Ivory 
Coast, said soothingly, “Oh, I don’t 
think we need to hear from anyone else 
about this idea.” All other members of 
the commission sat silent. 

There was no protest, inside or out- 
side the IOC, over a possible Sama- 
ranch-Dassler connection or the fact 
that no other firms were asked to bid. “I 
think it was only after the TOC was actu- 
ally signed on a piece of paper that it 
was apparent to all IOC members that 
Dassler controlled ISL,” said Rodda. 

Dassler himself explains the ISL con- 
tract this way: “What people don’t real- 
ize is that the IOC is not our main part- 


In Pound’s view, de Coubertin would have ap- 
proved of the abandonment of amateurism. 
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ner in the contract. Our main partners 
are the Calgary and Seoul Olympic or- 
ganizing committees for the 88 Games 
and the national Olympic committees. 
The rights to the Olympic rings belong, 
in fact, to every NOC. So if you do not 
have a contract with the most important 
NOCs, then a contract with the IOC 
would mean nothing. What ISL did af- 
ter the presentation in New Delhi was to 
go out and sign more than 80 contracts 
with individual NOCs, as well as with 
Calgary and Seoul. Because we signed 
them all, the IOC was able to give its 
nod to us in the spring of 1985. This was 
not really a bidding situation because 
ISL had to sign individual contracts 
with each of those many separate NOC 
partners to get a contract with the IOC. 
We have now signed 134 NOCs.” 

Dassler has patterned the ISL opera- 
tion directly after Peter Ueberroth’s suc- 
cessful dollar-making approach to the 
selling of the 1984 Los Angeles Games. 
“What you must do,” says Dassler, 
“is offer the biggest companies all-inclu- 
sive rights as sponsors of the Olympics 
or you won’t get the biggest contracts. 
Ueberroth began the idea of selling 
sponsorships. It was a terrific idea and it 
is an example we are pleased to follow. 
But we are able to offer more continuity 
for longer periods of time because orga- 
nizing committees such as the one in Los 
Angeles are only in business for a few 
years. We are also able to guarantee 
worldwide exclusive use of the Olympic 
emblems to our clients because we are 
representing the IOC and all of those 
134 [out of 164] NOCs, not just one orga- 
nizing committee.” 

It is the centralized selling concept 
and the exclusivity that make ISL’s op- 
eration work so well. As George Miller, 
secretary general of the U.S. Olympic 
Committee, puts it: “ISL offers one-stop 
shopping for any major international 
company that wants to merchandise 
products with the Olympic emblem.” 
Jurgen Lenz, executive vice-president of 
ISL, says that in addition to the six cor- 
porations that have bought in as major 
sponsors so far, there will be no more 
than nine other such sponsors for this 
quadrennium. The sponsors’ money is 
split this way: 6% to the IOC, 10% com- 
mission to ISL (low for the average 
agent firm), and the other 84% among 
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the Seoul and Calgary committees and 
the NOCs, which dish out large chunks 
to the various sports federations. 

So far, not even ISL’s would-be com- 
petitors are criticizing what the compa- 
ny has done. Barry Frank, senior group 
vice-president of Trans World Inter- 
national (the TV branch of Mark Mc- 
Cormack’s International Management 
Group), which was brought in by the 
Seoul and Calgary committees to negoti- 
ate Olympic TV rights for 1988, said re- 
cently, “No, I wouldn’t say ISL is doing 
a bad job. Conceptually the idea is good, 
and they’ve sold it well—although, I 
must say, it’s a little like selling ice-cold 
Cokes in the desert.’”” And Rodda says, 
“They’re doing fine. I think that if Mc- 
Cormack or West Nally [a London mar- 
keting firm] tried to move in, ISL would 
still get the contract on the strength of 
how well they’re doing.” 

With the merchandising machinery 
in place, the new pragmatists of the IOC 
took another giant step into commercial 
reality last October 15 by voting over- 
whelmingly to split up the Summer and 
Winter Games. The 1992 Olympics— 
Winter in Albertville, France; Summer 
in Barcelona—will remain twinned, but 
starting in 1994 the Winter Games will 
operate as a separate—and, everyone 
dearly hopes, equal—entity. 

This is a change that affects the aes- 
thetics, the politics, the financing, the 
very chemistry of the Games. It is every 
bit as major an alteration as the one that 
occurred in 1924, when the Winter 
Olympics were first spliced onto a Sum- 
mer Olympics that had been doing very 
nicely as an only child since 1896. That 
change had been preceded by four years 
of divisive debate within the Olympic 
movement. 

This time, by contrast, the mighty up- 
heaval occurred with almost no debate 
at all. From first glimmer of the concept 
until the resounding final vote was a 
matter of perhaps eight weeks. George 
Miller of the USOC recalled, “We had 
heard about it in August, and there 
wasn’t even time to call a meeting of the 
USOC’s executive board. Our response 
was, ‘It sounds like a good idea, but 
could we maybe study it a little?’ ” 

No one studied it much. And, as it 
turned out, there isn’t anything seriously 
wrong with it—and there is a lot that is 


The fact that he has Samaranch’s ear helps 
make Dassler one very powerful shoemaker. 


right. A split Olympics will keep the 
Games ever more visible and prevalent 
in a world of people whose attention 
span grows more gnatlike every day. It 
will avoid the previously unavoidable 
dip in Olympic fund-raising that has oc- 
curred in the first two years of every 
quadrennium. It will allow ISL’s hus- 
tlers to sell sponsorships over two qua- 
drenniums instead of one. It should 
bring the price of TV rights for the Win- 
ter Games much closer to the Summer 
instead of being substantially less, as it 
has always been. It would, for the first 
time ever, open the possibility of having 
a Winter Games in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere—say in July—without conflict- 
ing with a Summer Games. 

Not to be overlooked is the fact that 
the split would offer a tremendous boon 
to beleaguered U.S. TV network sports 
departments. They have wallowed in an 
ever-softening market, caused by a stag- 
nant economy, so-so ratings and cut- 
backs in TV sports advertising by many 
former standbys. ABC’s whopping $309 
million bid for the Calgary Olympics 
could leave the network with a $50- to 
$75-million loss. NBC’s more conserva- 


tive $300-plus million for rights to Seoul, 
with the deal’s many elastic clauses, will 
probably not result in heavy losses, but 
no one is counting on massive profits, 
either. 

The TV arithmetic in the double 
Olympic year of 1988 is scary. Using 
rough figures, the estimate is that there 
will be about $8.5 billion available in 
1988 for all U.S. TV advertising, and 
roughly $1.25 billion of that will go for 
sports programming. To break even on 
rights and production costs in Seoul and 
Calgary, NBC and ABC will have to 
generate about $1 billion in advertising 
in 1988, which leaves a mere $250 mil- 
lion for all other TV sports program- 
ming—such as all of the NFL season, all 
college sports, all baseball, all Wide 
World of Sports, etc. 

Someone must take a terrible beating. 
And, as a matter of fact, after the °84 
Games in Sarajevo and Los Angeles 
were over, so much TV advertising mon- 
ey had been spent on Olympic program- 
ming that the cupboard was bare and 
the networks were forced to drop their 
autumn prices—for a// sports program- 
ming, including the previously plati- 
num-solid NFL—to such bargain-base- 
ment levels that they had to operate at 
a loss. 

This commercialization of the Olym- 
pics is radical, but not nearly as radical 
as the effect that professionalization will 
have on the Games. For the sake of con- 
trast, it is interesting to recall how fierce 
and exhausting the struggle was to keep 
the Olympics “amateur.” It began with 
Pierre de Coubertin himself, the French 
baron who founded the modern Olym- 
pic movement; he thought full-time pros 
should be kept out of the Games because 
it wasn’t fair for them to compete 
against part-time amateurs. Of course, 
there were few professional athletes 
then—boxers, jockeys, baseball players 
were about it—and the problem was 
more or less academic. But it didn’t stay 
that way. When Avery Brundage of the 
US. reigned as IOC president from 1952 
to 1972, his attempts to keep the Games 
pure were both pathetic and infuriating. 
But he never stopped blowing the smoke 
of his pipe-dream definitions of Olympic 
amateurism: “An amateur does not rely 
on sports for his livelihood. The devo- 
tion of the true amateur athlete is the 
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same devotion that makes an artist 
starve in his garret rather than commer- 
cialize his work.” 

It was sweet, idealistic stuff, but it was 
essentially shortsighted. For what those 
efforts did was to leave Olympic compe- 
tition in a permanently crooked condi- 
tion whereby the full-time pros from 
Iron Curtain countries developed tre- 
mendous advantages over the “ama- 
teurs” from the rest of the planet. 

Brundage could never get this anoma- 
ly through his skull, but the new Olym- 
pic pragmatists understand it clearly 
and have acted to correct it. Pound says, 
“For several years now there has been a 


lem of professionals than it was a ques- 
tion of fair play. 

“That, you will recall, was de Couber- 
tin’s reason for opposing pros—they 
were simply too good to compete against 
amateurs, and it would be unfair. You 
can actually tie in our acceptance of 
Olympic professionals now with the 
principles of the Baron in the 19th cen- 
tury. It wasn’t fair play then, and it isn’t 
fair play now. De Coubertin was a prag- 
matic man.” 

Fair play was a fine precept, agree- 
able to all, but there was still the prob- 
lem of how the IOC would now define a 
pro—or an amateur. The IOC’s Eligibil- 


athlete ineligible who had already been 
approved by his or her federation. The 
wisdom of such strategy boggles the 
mind. Pound explained it like this: “We 
started with the proposition that all 
sport is under the control of the 30 or so 
world federations for three years and 11 
months of every four years. Then, for 
one month, different rules—Olympic 
rules—are applied. This, we reasoned, is 
wrong. We decided it was time to apply 
exactly the same rules to the Olympics 
as are applied to other major sporting 
competitions around the world—the 
rules of the federations.” 

This was the needle’s eye through 


generalized recognition that there is dis- 
crimination among Olympic competi- 
tors as a result of disagreement over 
what a professional athlete really is. 
State athletes have been skewing Olym- 
pics results to a point that is absurd. If 
you check the 1972 and 1976 Olympic 
medal-winning statistics—the last time 
East and West athletes competed direct- 
ly in the Summer Games—you will find 
that a disproportionately large percent- 
age of all medals was won by state ath- 
letes. That’s not right; it simply doesn’t 
reflect the true potential of the human 
condition. 

“There was no question in our minds 
that state athletes were pros. Samaranch 
has called them that many times in pub- 
lic. Professionalism has been anathema 
to the spirit of the Olympics for many 
decades, but we realized that we had 
reached a point where it was less a prob- 


ity Commission, headed by West Ger- 
many’s Willi Daume, has been laboring 
since 1981 to write an Olympic athlete’s 
code that would lay down clear new 
lines and limits of eligibility vis-a-vis 
money. While nothing seems to be forth- 
coming, the new pragmatists knew that 
the semantic definition of Olympic pro- 
fessionalism was a problem that could 
never be solved by a frontal attack. They 
understood that it could only be solved 
by outright surrender. And that is what 
they did. 

Tn short, the IOC has virtually turned 
its back on the responsibility of having 
to define precisely what kind of ath- 
letes—pro or amateur—can compete in 
the Olympic Games. It has turned the 
matter over to the international sports 
federations, letting them define it, with 
the IOC having the final say. It is un- 
likely, however, that they would rule an 


Splitting up the Summer and Winter Games 
should be a boon to TV sports departments. 


which the Olympics’ professional camel 
has now passed. The IOC’s new philoso- 
phy of professionalism was defined suc- 
cinctly last fall by Daume in Monaco at 
the General Association of Internation- 
al Sports Federations Congress. At a 
press conference he stated: “Eligibility 
rules have been outlived. In 1981 the no- 
tion ‘amateur’ was deleted from the 
Olympic Charter. In 1983 we accepted 
the regulations of the international fed- 
eration. On the basis of careful exami- 
nation, the Eligibility Commission is of 
the opinion that admission should be the 
same for both the Olympic Games and 
the world championship as sanctioned 
by the federations.” 

Pound puts it this way: “What we 
want is the world’s best athletes compet- 
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ing in the Olympic Games. We do not 
want a better quality of athletes compet- 
ing in a world championship than those 
competing in the Olympics. Professional 
or amateur—we want the best.” 

Dassler agrees with the new ap- 
proach: “Pure amateur status hasn’t ex- 
isted for many Olympics, no matter 
what sport you’re looking at. 
From the time they are chil- 
dren, big talents are prepared 
systematically, most of them 
fully supported whether they 
live in the East or the West. 
In principle, these are ‘open 
professional Games,’ even 
though there are still restric- 
tions imposed by some feder- 
ations. In my opinion the 
development from amateur 
to professional has already 
come to its conclusion.” 

Predictably, the Eastern 
bloc is dead against the in- 
clusion of professionals from 
the West. As Wolfgang Git- 
ter, general secretary of the 
Olympic Committee of East 
Germany, told Verschoth: 
“We always speak up against 
the admissions of profession- 
als in the Olympic Games be- 
cause we are convinced that 
by admitting pros, we allow 
all the negative influences 
that come with professional 
sports to affect the Olympic 
Games. No one can doubt 
our position.” 

Critics like Gitter will no 
doubt be at least partly ap- 
peased by the selective way 
in which the new profession- 
alism is evolving. This is 
because it does not mean 
that a truly “open” Olympics 
lies in the immediate future. 
Not every professional in 
every sport is going to be eligible to 
participate. 

e Take boxing: Will Larry Holmes ap- 
pear? Mike Tyson? Certainly not—be- 
cause the rules of the AIBA, boxing’s in- 
ternational governing body, are specific: 
No fighter who has boxed in more than 
six rounds in a fight is eligible for feder- 
ation events. That might change, of 
course, but Colonel Don Hull of the 


US., president of the AIBA, says: “As 
for other sports, the Olympic Games are 
being made available to the best athletes 
in the world. But amateur boxing is so 
different from professional that it proba- 
bly won’t work for us. Pros fight to see 
who can take the most punishment. 
Amateurs are playing a game, a sport, 


NBA stars won’t take part in the ’88 Games, but that may change by ’92. 


and they want to avoid punishment. 
There is no way, even if we said to 
Holmes, we want you to participate, he 
would go through the qualifying require- 
ments. A pro gets a million dollars to do 
this. He doesn’t do it for nothing.” 
e Take basketball: Larry Bird? Ka- 
reem? Probably not in 1988, but perhaps 
there will be a yes to NBA stars for ’92. 
Borislav Stankovic of Yugoslavia, secre- 


tary general of FIBA, the basketball fed- 
eration, says, “Our executive board sug- 
gested to our full congress in July that all 
basketball players—NBA, CBA, all of 
them—should be allowed into our world 
championship and the Olympics. It 
went to a vote: 31 opposed, 27 in favor, 
14 abstentions. So it is shelved until after 
1988, but we will introduce it 
again, and by 1992 the new 
rule will exist, I think. All 
pros will be welcome.” 
Surprisingly, some of the 
top American officials are 
among those least enthusias- 
tic about the prospect of 
NBA players participating in 
the Olympics. Robert Hel- 
mick, an IOC member and 
president of the USOC, says, 
“Open Olympics would be 
something very different. 
The requirements are based 
on fairness and eligibility. 
Some people feel it’s an un- 
fair advantage if you are an 
NBA player with a seven-fig- 
ure income. Basketball would 
be so monopolized by these 
people that there would not 
be an opportunity for colle- 
giate-age players to make the 
Olympic team. . . . I would be 
very sorry to see a system like 
that established.” Bill Wall, 
executive director of the U.S. 
Amateur Basketball Associa- 
tion, sees the unequal compe- 
tition of NBA stars versus 
other national teams as an 
overwhelming negative: “An 
NBA team representing the 
US. might have mildly inter- 
esting games against Yugo- 
slavia or the Soviet Union, 
but everybody else would be 
beaten by anywhere from 50 
to 90 points. The rest of the 
world might want to see NBA players in 
the Olympics just as a curiosity, even if 
they destroy every other team. But I 
don’t think that would be in the best in- 
terest of the game because you lose spec- 
tator interest—and certainly TV cover- 
age—with so many one-sided contests.” 
e Take tennis: It will be a full Olympic 
sport in Seoul for the first time. When it 
was an exhibition sport in 84, only ten- 
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nis pros under the age of 21 were permit- 
ted to compete. Now the International 
Tennis Federation is wildly in favor of 
all pros competing. The IOC and some 
NOCs are a little skeptical, and the final 
decision for ’88 will be made in May. 
The odds are good that every Ivan, Bo- 
ris, Martina and Chris in the world will 
be playing for Olympic gold. And if not 
in ’88, then in ’92 for sure. 

e Take soccer: In °84 the rules were 
changed to make all pro soccer players 
from North America, Australia and 
Asia eligible, as well as pros from West- 
ern Europe and Latin America who 
hadn’t competed in the World Cup. This 
will change somewhat in ’92, when all 
soccer pros 23 years old and younger 
will be eligible. 

e@ Take track and field: The IAAF, the 
sport’s governing body, has approved 
federation-laundered income for five 
years, and no one blinks at direct pay- 
ments, though they are, strictly speak- 
ing, illegal. The IAAF doesn’t recognize 
the term “professional,” but it might as 
well, considering the number of athletes 
who are defined as amateurs who make 
their livings from the sport. Athletes 
who have taken money openly by com- 
peting professionally in another sport 
can apply for reinstatement on an indi- 
vidual basis. The IAAF recently ap- 
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proved Renaldo Nehemiah’s return to 
eligibility for the Olympics as well as for 
federation events despite the four sea- 
sons that he played pro football for the 
San Francisco 49ers. Next month in 
Rome the IAAF Council will vote on 
whether to restore the track eligibility— 
reinstatement for Olympic purposes 
would follow—of three current NFL 
players: Herschel Walker, Willie Gault 
and Michael Carter. John Holt, the 
IAAF general secretary, doesn’t have a 
vote on such matters, but he says un- 
equivocally, “I’m in favor of letting 
them compete. I think it’s completely 
arrogant to say that an athlete like Ed- 
win Moses can compete and then to say 
that a pro footballer can’t compete in 
amateur athletics. There’s no way foot- 
ball can be helping these athletes in 
track and field. If anything, football 
hinders them.” 

e@ Take baseball: When it becomes a full 
Olympic sport in °92, it may include 
some pros. Dr. Robert E. Smith, presi- 
dent of the International Baseball Asso- 
ciation, says: “We still say, ‘Once a pro, 
always a pro, and we have no way of re- 
instatement yet. After 1988, we could 
come up with a change that allows in 
young men who played pro briefly and 
are now out of the game.”’ He went on to 
say, “The Summer Olympics come at a 
time when pro baseball is in session. We 
don’t think there is any way major 
league baseball would release their play- 
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ers.” Of course, there’s always the possi- 
bility that, with the split Games, Olym- 
pic baseball could be played in the 
Southern Hemisphere during baseball’s 
off-season, but it doesn’t seem likely that 
the association will move toward mak- 
ing baseball open any time soon. 

e@ Take ice hockey: This was the sport 
that caused all the controversy in ’84 
over what the definition of a pro was, 
with the U.S. and Canadian teams using 
different criteria. Since then the world 
hockey federation, the ITHF, has put out 
the welcome mat for all pros, making 
hockey the most open of all: Olympic 
sports, but ITHF president Giinther Sa- 
betzki of West Germany is not expecting 
the NHL to empty its roster into the 
Olympic Games. “The NHL won’t free 
its players for the three, four weeks it 
takes to get ready for and play in the 
Olympics,” says Sabetzki. ‘Certainly 
not in the middle of the season. It’s a 
nice move by the IOC, trying to equalize 
things, but in hockey I don’t think it will 
change much in reality.” That is, again, 
unless the Winter Games are ever held 
in the Southern Hemisphere in hockey’s 
off-season. 


So, some federations go all pro, others 
come up with mutants. But whatever the 
various federations decide to do, the 
Olympic die is cast. The great dive into 
something like reality has begun, and 
the Games will never be the same. a 
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YOU CAN PUTA LOT INTO TLE 
EXCEPT WHEN YOU BUY IT 


The lowest priced pickup in America is only 
$6279. It’s only from Isuzu. And we even load 
it for you, right at the factory. 

With independent double-wishbone front 
suspension for stability. A body and frame that’s 
welded, not bolted. Power front disc brakes. 
And six-stage electroplated paint tough enough 
to withstand a 36-month limited warranty. 

There are 17 P’UPs to choose from, 
including several rugged 4x4’s along with 
our versatile Spacecab. There are two 
state-of-the-art engines, gas and diesel. 


With gas you can expect mileage figures as 
high as 25 MPG city and 31 MPG highway. 
With diesel, expect better. 

And with both, expect world-proven tough- 
ness, demonstrated over 73 years on some 
of the worst roads through some of the most 
treacherous climates in over 100 countries. 

That's a lot to put into any truck. Especially 
when you're only putting in $6279. 

Except Hawaii. Manufacturer's suggested retail price P.O.E., excluding 
tax, license and transportation fee. Prices as of 11/10/86 and are subject to 
change. **Use estimated EPA figures for comparison, Your mileage may 
vary. Actual highway mileage will probably be less. CA ests. lower. 
Buckle up — for life! 


The First Car Builders of Japan. 
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THE GERMAN WHO SHEPHERDS 
WASHINGTON’S ATTACK 


Christian Ansgar Welp, the 7-foot se- 
nior star of the University of Washing- 
ton basketball team, sat in his small 
apartment just off campus recently, 
playing with his pet boa constrictor and 
reflecting on life in America. “Even 
without basketball,’ said the Osna- 
briick, West Germany, native, “I feel 
my future would be here rather than in 
Germany.” 

As the four-foot reptile slid over and 
around Welp’s arm, its tongue rapidly 
flicking in and out and its beady little 
eyes trained on the tiger oscars serenely 
swimming in the aquarium across the 
room, Welp (pronounced Velp) spoke of 
his immediate future. “My first goal is 
winning the Pac-10 championship,” he 


BY DEMMIE STATHOPLOS 


said. “Then it would help if we made it 
to the Final Four.” Well, so far, sehr gut. 
In Washington’s conference opener on 
Dec. 21, Welp played eine kleine Nacht- 
musik on UCLA, scoring a career-high 
40 points, with 9 rebounds, as the Hus- 
kies savaged the Bruins 90-80. 

Welp contemplated the boa for a mo- 
ment. He doesn’t know if it’s a he or a 
she, but he does know it could grow to be 
as tall as its master, or taller, if its cur- 
rent ration of one live rat per fortnight 
was upped to, say, a rodent a week. 
Welp says this will not happen, because 
one 7-footer in the apartment is enough. 

Welbp is a little sensitive on the subject 
of size. And it’s not just the rude remarks 
from some Seattle-area wits that make 


Welp has charmed scouts as well as snakes 
while playing the pivot for the Huskies. 


him come across as a bit reserved and 
aloof. After all, it was his size that 
brought Welp here in the first place. 
“Basketball was the instrument that got 
me here,” says Welp, who first came to 
the U.S. as a high school exchange stu- 
dent. “I only wanted to come here for 
one year to learn English.” 

That was four years ago. Welp’s Eng- 
lish is now wunderbar, and his game is 
getting hotter by the day. He has helped 
lead the Huskies to three straight 
NCAA tournaments and two Pac-10 ti- 
tles. But that’s Husky history. This sea- 
son, in Washington’s first 17 games, 
Welp averaged 21.4 points and 9.1 re- 
bounds per game while leading the Hus- 
kies to a 10-7 record. He should become 
the school’s No. 1 alltime scorer by the 
end of the season. 

After the UCLA game, Bruin coach 
Walt Hazzard said, “He’s head and 
shoulders above every other center in 
the country. He’s the best center in col- 
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For 
25 years 
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‘rok 
for virtually 


no pay. 


And 
9 out of 10 
would 
do it again. 


A lot of corporations would 
like to claim that kind of 
loyalty. 

But only the Peace Corps 
gives you the chance to 
immerse yourself in a totally 
different culture while helping 
to make an important differ- 
ence in other people’s lives. 

So join us in celebrating 
the 25th Anniversary of the 
Peace Corps, and all the 
remarkable people who made 
it possible. 

Or better yet, join us 
yourself. Call 1-800-424-8580 
to find out more. 


Peace Corps. 


Still the toughest job you'll ever love. 


to a foreign exchange student 
for a year or summer. Through 
AFS, a student from one of 68 
countries lives with your 
family, goes to high school, 
and learns and grows within 
your community. 


about different customs and 
ideas. And gains a new close- 
ness aS you welcome a new 
family member. For more 
information, write to AFS 
International/ Intercultural 
Programs, 513 E. 43rd St., NY, 
NY 10017. Or call 


The world from a Sailfish Point of view. 


Paradoxically, this island community, so private and self-contained, opens 
new worlds. Walk on an unspoiled beach to refresh the spirit. Dine at the Club 
with new friends. Play a Jack Nicklaus-designed par 72 course to sharpen your 
game. Cruise off shore, letting the coastline and your cares drop from view. 

For a new world discovery, call or write Sailfish Point. 


Sailfish Point. 


1755 S.E. Sailfish Point Boulevard, Suite M127, 
Hutchinson Island, Stuart, Florida 33494, (305) 225-6200. 
Single-family and condominium homes. Prices begin at $300,000. Sailfish Point Realty Corporation is the Licensed Real Estate Broker and Exclusive 
Sales Agent. Broker participation invited. The complete offering terms are in an offering plan available from sponsor. An offering statement filed with 


the New Jersey Real Estate Commission neither approves the offering nor in any way passes upon the merits and value of the property. (NJA No. 
H1086083FL.) Offer void in states where prohibited by law including Maine and California. The Sailfish Point Golf Club is a private facility. 


LOVE RUNS 
IN OUR FAMILY 


Open your home and hearts 


a Mobil company 


Your family, in turn, learns 


TOLL FREE: 1-800-AFS-INFO. 


THE FAMILY OF AFS. 


LET OURS BECOME PART OF YOURS. 


If you're serious about softball. 


Available in a variety of 
soles, styles and colors at 
selected locations of these 
fine stores: 


Shenk Brothers 

Schuylkill Valley Sports 
Bill Battey Sporting Goods 
The Athlete’s Foot 


Genesco Park, Nashville. TN 37202 
S a registered trademark of Benjamin Crook & Son, Ltd 


Kelly Sports Dennery Sporting Goods 
Sports Unlimited Sneaks-N-Stuff 

Dan-el Sports Foot Locker 

Gold Medal Sporting Goods Sports Page 


Take a crew of 
experts every 
time you sail. 


Eight of the world’s leading sailors 
have put their savvy into a new 
handbook that's so useful you'll want 
to have it on board every time you 
cast off. 

Sturdy and seaworthy, trim enough 
to slip into your foul-weather jacket, 
its a boon companiori for old salts 
and novice sailors alike. In a clear, 
concise text and scores of specially 
prepared drawings, charts, and 
diagrams, THE SAILOR’S 
HANDBOOK helps you: 

© select and evaluate equipment 
® plan cruises @ make full use of 
modern navigation aids e review 
emergency procedures @ read 
the weather e carry out preven- 
tive maintenance @ even avoid 
legal problems! 

International signal codes, first-aid 
instructions, rope splices, and still 
more vital information is right at 
your fingertips. 

The book fits conveniently into your 
pocket, and the flexible plastic 
binding helps protect it from salt 
water, sea air, and even spills in the 
galley. Eye-filling color photos and a 
generous sprinkling of sailing history 
and lore round out this uniquely 
helpful reference. 

Look for it at your favorite book or 
boating-supply store today. 


Sailor’s 
Hand- 
book 


The Essential Sailing Manual 
HALSEY C. HERRESHOFF, 
Consulting Editor 


LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY 
34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 02106 


There are 
some things 
aman will not 
relinquish. 


Among them, his Tretorn XTLs. 

Tennis shoes with so much 
comfort and support, they become 
virtually indispensable. 

With soft, supple full-grain 
leather uppers and a unique 
V-vamp styling, XTLs endure 
both fad and fashion as only a 
true classic can. 
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Ax now; direct from the Glen Island 
Casino...” Here is a chance to bring 
back the matchless music of the 30s and 
"40s. You can relive those romantic mo- 
ments with the sensational Gold-album 
BIG BANDS collection from TIME-LIFE 
Music. Glenn Miller, Tommy Dorsey, 
Harry James and Artie Shaw. Get “In the 
Mood” with your favorite singers—Bob 
Eberly, Helen O’Connell, Frank Sinatra, 
Doris Day. Let the Krupa, Basie, Good- 
man, Ellington, Kenton, Crosby and 
Brown bands, among others, take you 
back to those glorious days. 

Each album contains either one 
chrome Dolby-encoded double-length 
cassette or two half-speed mastered LP 
records of Big Bands immortals...21 
nostalgic hits in every album. All the 
music is reproduced from original 
recordings, painstakingly cleaned of 
extraneous noise...so each Big Band 
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performance sounds even better than 
you remember. 
10-Day FREE Audition. 
Try your introductory album, Glenn 
Miller for 10 days, free. , 
Keep it and pay just 
$15.95 plus shipping 
and handling. If you 
decide nottokeep § 


GLENN MILLER 
In the Mood 
Pennsylvania 6-5000 
Moonlight Becomes You 
Sunrise Serenade 
Moonlight Serenade 
Elmers’ Tune 
Chattanooga Choo Choo 
Juke Box Saturday Nigh 
Tuxedo Junction 
Goin’ Home 
Caribbean Clipper 
Moonlight Cocktail , 
American Patrol 
Don’t Sit Under the Apple H@€7 


(I’ve Got a Gal i lamazgo” 

Little Brown Ji ~—S 
Serenade in B = J 
A String of Pé&irls ¥ y 
Danny Boy << 4, y, 


At Last 7 
1 Know Why 


Glenn Miller simply return it within 
the 10-day trial period and be under no 
further obligation. After you purchase 
your introductory album, you'll receive 
other albums to audition, about one 
every other month. Same free trial. 
Same low price. Keep only the albums 
you want-there is no minimum 
number to buy and you may cancel at 
anytime. 

FREE “I'm In the Mood” Teddy Bear with the 
purchase of your introductory album. $2e.% 


TIME) CALL TOLL-FREE 
mia 1-800-445-TIME § 


(In Colorado: (303) 893-2083) 
music 11 A.M. to 11 P.M., Eastern Time 
Or Write: TIME-LIFE MUSIC 
pe——_ 541 N. Fairbanks Court 
Chicago, IL 60611 
Available only in U.S.A. All orders 
subject to credit appro’ Send no 
money now! © 1986 TIME-LIFE BOC iC. 
MDBADS MEA92Z7 
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lege basketball right now. He’s tough to 
deal with inside.” 

Second-year Husky coach Andy Rus- 
so, whose opinion is informed but under- 
standably biased, says, “I think David 
Robinson [who appears to owe two 
years of service to the U.S. Navy] is a 
great player, but since his pro career is 
still questionable at this time, Chris un- 
doubtedly would have to be considered 
the top center in the country. I worked 
with all the good American players at 
the trials for the world championships 
last summer,” he says, “and there are a 
lot of big players that play center that 
would be better suited as forwards. But 
as far as true centers go, Chris is the 
best.” Of course, Welp wasn’t at those 
trials; he showed up at the worlds in 
Spain as a member of the West German 
national team. 

Which is another one of the things 
that make Welp different from most 
USS. college players. He has been play- 
ing international ball since he was 17. 
At the 1984 Olympics he twice wheeled 
past a surprised Patrick Ewing, only to 
miss a pair of layups (West Germany 
finished eighth; the U.S. first). The next 
year Welp went up against the Soviet 
Union’s 7’ 2” Arvidas Sabonis at the Eu- 
ropean championships. This past sum- 
mer he faced Navy’s Robinson at the 
worlds, where the West German team 
failed to advance beyond the opening 
round-robin. 

Every spring Welp flies home to 
Deutschland, although as far as he’s con- 
cerned it’s Seattle that ranks iiber alles. 
“T really like this country, but playing 
for the [West German] national team 
gives me practice and keeps me in 
shape,” he says. “Last summer we 
played eight games in the world cham- 
pionships and 10 or 12 games to get 
ready for that. People say I’m so lucky— 
I’ve got a scholarship to play at Wash- 
ington and every summer go back to Eu- 
rope. But it’s hard work.” 

Welp took up basketball at age 12, 
when he was already six feet tall, joining 
a club in Osnabriick to learn the game. 
He paid three marks (about $1.50) a 
month to play with the club team, which 
practiced only once a week, for 90 min- 
utes. The surface of the court on which 
the team worked out was linoleum, and 
the coaching, by volunteers, was at best 


Russo (left) wanted Welp to be the team cap- 
tain, but the center respectfully declined. 


hit-and-miss. Welp had to supply his 
own jersey, shorts, socks and shoes. But 
he proved adept at the game and three 
years later moved up in class, joining the 
B.C. Giants, a club that practiced twicea 
week. That was a big step. The Giants 
actually got to play on a hardwood court 
occasionally. “We even had a sponsor 
who paid for the shorts and jerseys,” 
says Welp. “But not the socks.” 

When Welp turned 16, two important 
things happened. The Giants won the 
league championship, and he grew five 
inches. By then, the 6’ 11” Welp was 
stuck with basketball; he was far too tall 
for Germany’s No. | sport, soccer. “Bas- 
ketball in Germany is about as popular 
as soccer is here,” he says. When a junior 
national team assistant coach asked the 
players if any of them would like to 
spend a year in America as exchange 
students, Welp did not leap at the idea. 
He waited a year and then thought, 
Why not? 

So in 1982 Chris said auf Wiederseh- 
en to his mother, Ingrid; father, Conrad; 
brother, Joachim; and his sister, Barba- 
ra, and traveled some 6,600 miles to en- 
roll as a senior at Olympic High and live 
in Jim and Jean Hansel’s log house in 


UCLA tried to make a Husky sandwich out of 
Welp, but he ate them alive with 40 points. 


Central Kitsap, Wash., an hour’s ferry 
ride from Seattle. The Hansels had host- 
ed several exchange students before, but 
they were surprised at young Welp’s ma- 
turity. “Chris had had more life experi- 
ences than the average 18-year-old,” 
says Jim. ‘“He’d traveled all over Eu- 


rope, so he wasn’t overwhelmed by com- 
ing to another country like I or my son 
[Ken, 21] would have been.” 

“Chris fit right into this family,” says 
Jean. “I mean, it was like he’d been here 
all his life.” 

Welp adores his adopted family, and 
refers to them as “my stepfather, step- 
mother, stepsister [Barbara, 23] and 
stepbrother,” and it’s not hard to see 
why. Jim is an orthodontist who de- 
scribes himself as a “solar baby.” To 
keep from going crazy on rainy days, he 
carves prizewinning duck decoys, loons 


Marni, a German language major, is taking a 
special tutorial with her own grand Teuton. 


and other birds. Jean helps keep his ap- 
pointments straight, does the billing on 
their home computer, and gardens. And 
they are rabid basketball fans. 

“T get really up at a game,” says Jean. 
“Jim doesn’t like to sit next to me.” 

“Tt hurts my ears,” he says. “Jean can 
get meaner than a junkyard dog if she 
thinks somebody’s doing her kids 
wrong. We feel Chris gets homered a 
lot.” 

“I'd like to kill some of those ref- 
erees,” she says. 

With support like that, how could 
Welp lose? But there were, naturally, a 
few moments of culture shock as Chris 


adjusted to the American way of life. 
For instance: 

e@ Peanut butter. Says Jean, “In Europe 
they don’t eat peanut butter much, and 
Chris was convinced it would taste aw- 
ful.” But he tried it and liked it. With 
one slightly un-American difference: 
Welp eats it with bologna and cheese. 

e The language. Having studied formal 
Oxford English for four years in Os- 
nabriick, Welp had a spot of trouble 
with the American version spoken by 
some of his acquaintances. After a coach 
at Washington chewed out the players 


one day for not talking to each other on 
defense, one teammate shouted, “I don’t 
hear nobody saying nothing!” Welp 
pondered the triple negative for a mo- 
ment, then offered, “Well, that’s one 
way of saying it.” 
e Cruising. “I asked somebody what 
was going on, I thought a movie had let 
out or something,” says Welp. “The first 
couple of times I went cruising I felt 
kind of uncomfortable. But I enjoyed it. 
There’s nothing like it in all of Europe 
because you don’t have the same kind of 
street structure. There are no blocks. 
You could drive for miles in Germany 
and not come back to the same spot.” 
e American beer. “You can get used 
to it.” 

Has he adjusted? Well, how German 


can a guy be who drives a 1979 Ford 
Bronco, likes Gary Larson cartoons and 
enjoys hitting fungoes to the Hansel 
dogs in the backyard? 

In his very first game at Olympic he 
scored 28 points and grabbed 28 re- 
bounds in a 75-56 walloping of Bremer- 
ton. Olympic lost just one game that sea- 
son, and Welp led the Trojans to the 
state AA title, their first ever. 

Even before Welp’s American high 
school debut, Marv Harshman, then the 
coach at Washington, knew about him 
from Husky forward Detlef Schrempf. 
Schrempf had met Welp two years earli- 
er at a German national junior team 
competition in Bulgaria. (See how these 
Germans get around?) And though 
Harshman had not yet seen Welp play, 
he invited him to a Washington football 
game soon after the young German ar- 
rived. “I was only here about a week and 
a half,’ says Welp, “when I got my re- 
cruiting trip to the University of Wash- 
ington.” Two months later, before Chris 
had played a game at Olympic—and be- 
fore any other college had heard of 
him—he signed a letter of intent with 
Washington. “They got me for the price 
of the ferry ticket from Bremerton,” he 
says. That would be $3.20. 

Welp joined the 6’ 9” Schrempf in the 
fall of 83 and together they formed the 
so-called Berlin Wall that led the Hus- 
kies to the Pac-10 title in both °83-84 
and °84-85. Welp won the conference’s 
Rookie of the Year award but lan- 
guished in the shadow of Schrempf, a 
fierce competitor who would play an in- 
tramural game in the morning, a Pac-10 
game in the afternoon and more pickup 
ball at night. That wasn’t Welp’s idea 
of fun. 

He is a much more cosmopolitan guy, 
interested in wildlife photography, 
hunting, camping, scuba diving, auto 
racing, studying for his major in graphic 
design or just spending time with his 
live-in girlfriend, Marni Getchell, a 
Washington junior. What would seem to 
be perfectly normal behavior for an un- 
dergraduate is quite out of the ordinary 
for a 7-foot basketball player with hopes 
of an NBA career. His diverse interests 
and reserved ways earned Welp a bad 
rep. “He’s talented,” said Ralph Klein, 
the coach of the West German team, in 
1984, “but lazy.” 
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Few businessmen know winning better than Don and David Shula. With a 
keen eye for talent and quality, they demand the best. Which is why they wear 
Hathaway shirts. We're demanding in our choice of fabrics, from basic white to 
handsome stripes. And Hathaway neckwear is always the perfect complement. ; 
True, Hathaway shirts cost a little more, but better quality always does. Nobody More than a shirt op 
else makes a shirt the ‘Hathaway.’ —a tradition. 


Available at Bullock’s, Macy’s, Raleighs, Marshall Field’s, Jordan Marsh (Boston) and other fine stores. 


Welp’s reputation for being unin- 
volved, unemotional and uncommitted 
has followed him across the basketball 
courts of America. Two years ago, when 
both Harshman and Schrempf left the 
Huskies—Harshman for retirement, 
Schrempf for the Dallas Mavericks— 
Russo, the new coach, was forced to re- 
structure the team around Welp. Russo 
came on like a Prussian general; he put 
the team through a punishing condition- 
ing program and established strict rules, 
for example, requiring jackets and ties 
on planes. Even today, Russo will walk 
by the training table and knock the hat 
off any player wearing one, with the ad- 
monition: “Now, your mom wouldn’t let 
you wear a hat at the table, would she?” 

He was equally brusque and some- 
times sarcastic in practice. “I don’t have 
time to sit down and hug ’em up and ex- 
plain things to them,” Russo says. “I’m 
sure they all walk around wondering 
why I’m doing this, but years from now 
they'll be doing the same thing to some- 
one else. If you can make them under- 
stand that you’re doing it to make them 
better and not because you’re picking on 
them, well, that’s a very hard thing for 


Life isn’t all basketball for Welp, who has to 
be the biggest scuba diver in Puget Sound. 
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kids to understand.” It was something of 
a shock to Welp and the other veteran 
Huskies, after the low-key Harshman. 
“He was like a father to us,” says Clay 
Damon, a senior guard and Welp’s good 
friend. “He was one of the main reasons 
Chris came to Washington.” 

Harshman still keeps an eye on Welp. 
He was there when Welp scored his 40 
points against UCLA. “TI think he’s ca- 
pable of quite a few nights like that,” 
says Harshman. “He’s become a little 
more aggressive, though probably most 
people can’t tell. He’s more of a finesse 
player, which is rare these days. He’s the 
best-equipped center I’ve ever had.” 

Welp has worked hard on his condi- 
tioning this season and, with an eye on 
the NBA, will be lifting weights through 
the spring and summer. “I’m going to be 
his weight coach and get him up in the 
morning,’ says Damon. “He realizes 
that this is his last year in college, and if 
he’s going to be a force in the pros he’s 
got to hit the weight room, put on 25, 30 
pounds of upper-body muscle, and come 
out and knock some guys around. In col- 
lege he hasn’t needed to get physical. 
He’s been able to rebound over a guy 
and take the shortcuts.” 

But Welp has a history of foul trouble. 
In his 3% seasons at Washington he has 
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committed 402 fouls and fouled out 25 
times; the former is a Husky record and 
the latter is close. Despite his uneven 
playing, Russo sees improvement. “He’s 
a much better defensive player than 
when I first got here,” says Russo. “He 
didn’t understand defensive positioning 
when his man didn’t have the ball. He 
played behind, let his man catch the ball 
and then tried to block it. His foul trou- 
ble is magnified because when he fouls 
out, we lose a lot. So we have to take him 
out with two fouls.” 

Even when Welp is in the game, Rus- 
so would like to get more out of him. The 
coach was upset this fall when Welp let 
it be known he didn’t want to be team 
captain. “I couldn’t believe that a guy 
who was going to get so much out of 
playing basketball didn’t have the cour- 
age to give something back,” Russo said. 

“When things aren’t going right,” 
Welp says, “the captain is supposed to 
really get on the players. I felt I couldn't 
do a good job of that. I feel I can lead by 
example.” 

One of Welp’s examples was set last 
season when he strolled back to the 
bench during an on-court brawl in a 
game against Montana. Welp saw the 
fight as a chance for him to rest while 
the players duked it out on the floor. 
Says the loyal Damon, “I think if I had 
been Chris, I would have played it safe, 
too. I mean, he might have broken a 
hand or a leg or something. He’s got a lot 
more on the line than most of the other 
guys out there on the floor.” 

When the NBA lays it on the line, 
Welp hopes to play for a West Coast 
team. As Welp talked in his apartment 
about the future, the door opened and in 
walked Marni. She is wearing the dia- 
mond ring Chris gave her last June, al- 
though he says they’re not engaged. “It’s 
unofficially official,” says Marni. Still, 
she is planning to leave school (she’s a 
German major, of course) a year early, 
when Welp does, and follow him to 
whichever NBA city he ends up in. 
“We're both still young, and we don’t 
want to jump into anything. But we’re a 
step closer than most people.” 

All told, it hasn’t been a bad sojourn 
in the U.S. for a guy who had planned to 
stay just one year. Which is only as it 
should be in the land of the free and the 
home of the NBA. a 
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NorTHWARD, 
ON THE SCENT 
OF AN ODDLY 

NAMED PLACE 


BY BIL GILBERT 


As others are drawn in imagination and 
body toward coral reefs and rain forests, 
Iam attracted to permafrost and tundra. 
My sun shines brightest from the north, 
and it is toward these regions I generally 
head when the opportunity for foreign 
travel presents itself. 

I first went north on a canoe trip to- 
ward James Bay in Canada when I was 
17. In the succeeding 40 years there 
have been a dozen or so reasons or e€x- 
cuses for wandering about in the lands 
and waters between Siberia and Green- 
land. I think I keep returning for the 
stimulation. I have been more miser- 
able, tired and frightened by this envi- 
ronment than any other, but also more 
elated and engaged. 


It wasn’t the Arctic Hilton, but this whale- 
shaped esker proved the ideal campsite. 


For me the best of the boreal realms 
lies within the Northwest Territories of 
Canada, which extend from the wood- 
land and prairie provinces to the Pole. 
The Territories are about half the size of 
the United States but are inhabited by 
fewer than 50,000 people, by far the 
most extensive wilderness tract on our 
continent. 

About 20 years ago, in a warm south- 
ern place, I was mooning over maps of 
this region and came across an odd 
section. The two most northwesterly 
reaches of Great Bear Lake, Smith Arm 
and, 20 miles to the south, Deer Pass 
Bay, pinch together at their western 
ends to form a 60-mile-long peninsula. 
It is shaped somewhat like the head of 
Snoopy, with ears laid back and nose 
pointed northeast, resting approximate- 
ly on the Arctic Circle. 

On the map the entire promontory is 
labeled the Scented Grass Hills. While 
within this 1,200-square-mile area the 
charts show perhaps 500 lakes, a good 
many streams, rivers and prominent 
knobs, none of the features in the dog’s 
head are named. Within areas as exten- 
sive as the Scented Grass Hills there are 
generally a few names spotted about to 
indicate that a hunter, trapper, explorer, 
prospector, naturalist or bush pilot has 
had a special interest in a given place. 


That this section is nameless suggests 
that visitors to it have been few and far 
between. When I first found the Scented 
Grass Hills, I thought: What the hell is 
something with such a tranquil name 
doing on the Arctic Circle? Someday I 
have to go there. I don’t want to know 
the reason for the name before I see the 
place. 

As noted, a lot of years have passed 
since then, so many that I have come to 
the time when it seems unwise to leave 
important business unfinished or serious 
promises unfulfilled. Going to the Scent- 
ed Grass Hills fell into both these cate- 
gories. Since taking care of this alone 
would be unpleasant to impossible, I got 
in touch with Bob, Bruce and John, con- 
genial people I thought might appreci- 
ate such an outing enough to endure it. 

Bob is a birthright New Englander of 
the hiking and skiing persuasion. Bruce 
has lived in Alaska for the past five 
years, in part because of the opportuni- 
ties it offers for fishing, dogsledding and 
general bushwhacking. John is a Cali- 
fornian. Nevertheless, for nearly two 
decades we have been good companions 
in odd places—deserts, caves, the Sierra 
and the Arctic. 

So one July day we flew to Yellow- 
knife, from where it was no more than 
five hours by bush plane to the Scented 
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John (right), who did the cooking, sips coffee 
as the author sits resting his gimpy legs. 


Grass Hills—to a body of water that had 
seemed promising on a topographical 
map, being centrally located for get- 
ting about the Hills and apparently big 
enough to accommodate a de Havilland 
Otter. Because nobody had previously 
called it anything, call it Fortunate 
Lake, because from only a small-scale 
topo there had been no way of knowing 
what a fine spot it was. 

The Otter left us in a shallow bay at 
the south end of this lake. There the 
shoreline dribbled off into a half-mile- 
wide belt of muskeg that was obviously 
very wet and probably had a biomass of 
bugs running a ton or so to the acre. 
The bugs—mosquitoes, gnats, moose 
flies and deerflies—are the most numer- 
ous and aggravating creatures of these 
regions: Beekeeper head nets are a ne- 
cessity in the swampy northern jungles. 
They are worn less to escape being bit- 
ten—which can’t be entirely avoided— 
but so that eyes, nostrils, ears and wind- 
pipes will not become clogged with bugs. 

As it turned out, all the country adja- 
cent to the lake was similarly proscribed 
except for a single spit of land which jut- 
ted out 300 yards into the water from the 
north shore—an esker, a formation that 
appeals to Northern travelers the way a 
decent motel in, say, the wastes of West 
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Texas does to gummy-eyed midnight 
drivers. 

Eskers are mounds of sand and gravel 
deposited by ancient streams that ran in 
and under the ice sheets once covering 
this country. Sometimes they extend for 
miles as raised beaches or dunes stand- 
ing above the taiga, the subarctic forest, 
but more often they are disconnected 
hummocks or hills, the original ridge 
having been breached or eroded by 
weather and water. Eskers are well 
drained and in consequence dry and 
thinly covered with vegetation. They 
make for easy walking, sitting and sleep- 
ing. Most critically, they provide rela- 
tively poor bug habitat. 

The esker shard in Fortunate Lake 
had a good many other desirable-to-nec- 
essary features. There were flat, sandy 
beaches on each side, good for landing 
canoes, washing and drawing water. 
This tiny peninsula was shaped some- 
what like a humpback whale, its flanks 
rising steeply to a sharp backbone 50 
feet above the lake. The ridge top was 
windy—which was good, because wind 
drives off bugs—and so narrow that it 
was easy to move fires, tents and bodies 
a few feet to get leeside protection. Being 
high and open, the whaleback made a 
fine place for watching the taiga-cov- 


Bil and Bruce watch Bob cast into a school of 
grayling in a small stream that they found. 


ered hills beyond the lake, and the 
ducks, geese and swans that were gath- 
ering in premigration rafts on it. Above, 
for instruction and pleasure, were rav- 
ens, falcons, eagles, very high quality 
clouds, stars and northern lights. 

In the main the esker was thinly covy- 
ered with mats of low, creeping tundra 
plants, most notably reindeer moss, a li- 
chen which has somewhat the look of 
coral and makes a dependable fire start- 
er. Next to the water on the south fac- 
ing, more protected side of the ridge, 
there were also half a dozen scraggly but 
20-foot-tall black spruce, fairly large 
specimens in this country and big 
enough to make a high cache for food 
bags. This was essential. According to 
the scats and tracks, the esker had been 
visited by many major northern mam- 
mals, including bears. This country lies 
within the range of both blacks and 
grizzlies. We met neither, but found 
bear-of-some-sort sign. 

Deservedly, the far North enjoys a 
worldwide reputation for the variety, 
quantity and quality of its fish, but they 
are not necessarily in all bodies of water, 
some of which are frozen solid most of 
the year. Therefore in planning you fig- 
ure you will eat a lot of fish but cannot 
absolutely count on it, and have to be 
braced for a steady diet of rice and noo- 
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the same time. We quit for the day early. 

That evening at El Coral, José Luis 
had the cook barbecue the striped pargo 
of the previous day and before we had 
finished, Olto showed up, back from his 
weekend. 

“Hokay, my frens,” he said, “tomor- 
row the roosters. We take big plugs, Ra- 
palas, Bombers, Rebels. Maybe also we 
get wahoo, dorado.” 

“You mean you want to troll?” said 
Nick. 

“We won’t be using live bait close 
in?” I said. 

Olto took refuge in not quite under- 
standing, but I noted that when live bait 
was mentioned, a cloud seemed to pass 
over his face. But it cleared fast. “Plugs, 
si?’ he said with a smile. 

Nick and I looked at one another. We 
shrugged, something we were getting 
better at each day. We would have to 
work on Olto, that was all. We still had a 
few days. And something told us we were 
closing in, now, on that big roosterfish. 

But it was still elusive next morning 
as we towed plugs for hours along the 
pristine Pacific coast of Baja before we 


ducked through the arch into the ca- 
cophony of San Lucas harbor. 

It was time to get tough. “Hokay, 
Olto,” I said as we hit the slip, “tomor- 
row we must have sardinas, live bait. If 
not, no fishing, no charter, no Ursula.” 
Glumly he indicated he understood. But 
the shadow still crossed his face on the 
mention of live bait. We couldn’t under- 
stand the problem. Snorkeling in the af- 
ternoons had revealed to us that the har- 
bor was full of baitfish. And Olto actual- 
ly sold cast nets in his shop. 

We understood all right the next 
morning, though. When we launched 
Ursula at the slip, its live well was emp- 
ty, but we assumed we would be throw- 
ing a cast net for bait momentarily. 
Which we did, in a way. “The bait’s out 
there,” Nick indicated. Indeed, the sur- 
face was alive with it. Olto ignored it. In- 
stead, he took Ursula into a corner 
where a high stone jetty almost hid us 
from view, and where, looking as guilty 
as a damned soul, Olto flicked out the 
cast net surreptitiously a couple of times. 

“No sardinas,”’ he muttered. But he 
knew as we stared at him that the mo- 


ment of truth had come, that he had to 
come clean. 

It wasn’t his fault, we realized, after 
we had motored over to another, an- 
chored, panga where two men sat fish- 
ing handlines. “There are these men,” 
Olto had said. “You must buy bait from 
them. Two American dollars for a 
mackerel. I am sorry. They have the 
protection of the president of the harbor. 
Tam not permitted to catch bait.” 

So that was it. Even as we watched, a 
gleaming marlin boat, the charters 
aboard with their glasses already in 
hand, stopped by for its quota of live 
bait. It could be noted that the duo in the 
boat, the Mackerel Mafiosi, as we would 
soon be calling them, were not a pretty 
sight. To a somewhat prejudiced eye, in- 
deed, they seemed like a pair turned 
down for bit parts as bandits in The 
Treasure of the Sierra Madre because 
they looked too mean and ugly. Mean- 
time, their foot-long mackerel were dou- 
ble the price of the Buena Vista ones, 
and just as useless. 

“You wanna buy?” Olto said. 

“We wanna buy breakfast,” Nick 
said. “Let’s go home.” 

Olto looked close to tears. “I am only 
living here three years,” he said. “I am 
of La Paz.” 

We understood, all right, but it’s a 
tough old world, roosterfishing. “To- 
morrow,” I said to him sternly, “we'll 
try again if you can figure out a way to 
get small live baits. Check with us at El 
Coral.” 

Which he did—and this was a new, 
resolute Olto, evidently. The only way 
he could beat the system, he said, was by 
going out at midnight to catch bait, and 
this he would do. Until the morning 
then, he said, leaving us with a new 
lightness in his step. 

When we met him on the slip, though, 
at first light next day, all the jauntiness 
was gone. He had caught the bait, all 
right, he said, muchas sardinas. But this 
morning they were all dead. He had had 
no means of aerating the tank. As proof, 
he showed us the little corpses. 

What could we do? Only one thing. 
We headed over to the bait banditti and 
paid up. One of them counted the money 
carefully and passed the overgrown 
mackerel across. One, I noted, was al- 
ready dead, and we lost another five 
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minutes arguing over this. And then we 
headed to the outer harbor, where the 
sea was alive with big roosterfish harry- 
ing shoals of six-inch ballyhoo. And, 
trembling as we fumbled to set up our 
tackle, we saw in the clear water pods of 
roosters swim under the boat. 

They loved very large mackerel, it 
was evident. For a while, each time we 
lowered a bait, within moments it was 
seized and a sizzling run developed. 
Each time, also, though, we failed to set 
the hook, and the baits came back man- 
gled. Even very large roosters have 
comparatively small mouths and they 
couldn’t handle these crude, marlin- 
sized baits, all of which, eventually, were 
used up. That seemed to be that. We 
turned for home. 

And here we were lucky enough to 
meet the man who is the real hero of this 
story. He was, I suspect now, as much of 
an outcast from the Cabo San Lucas 
bait-catching establishment as Olto. 
When we first saw him, as we motored 
in, he was crouched in the manner of his 
Indio ancestors in the bottom of a de- 
crepit wooden skiff that had no motor. 
But, on a handline of monofilament ny- 


lon that couldn’t have been less than 
150-pound test, he was playing a very 
large fish. The whole of his thin body 
strained until he was compelled to let 
the fish run, and I remembered the scars 
on the hands of José Luis. It must have 
been a full 15 minutes that we watched 
him before he got a gaff into a rooster 
that was 30, maybe 35 pounds. 

“Gilberto,” Olto shouted when the 
fish was safe aboard. There was an ex- 
change in Spanish which left Olto grin- 
ning broadly. “He will give us small 
baits,” he: said, and this was just what 
the finest gentleman in Cabo San Lucas 
now did, scooping us over a couple of 
sardinas from his live bait well, which 
was a wooden crate covered in chicken 
wire that he hung over the side. 

At this point my roosterfish story 
should end neatly with both Nick and 
me taking trophy roosters on our perfect 
baits. Indeed, it came close to happen- 
ing. We were both using 20-pound-test 
spinning outfits, and Nick’s went into 
action first as his reel screamed and he 
hooked a good fish. But Olto had be- 
come considerably overexcited by this 
point, and in any case he had no real 


faith in rods. Unforgivably—well, al- 
most—he grabbed Nick’s line, just to 
make absolutely sure that the hook had 
gone home. 

Pop. 

Now my line was running out and my 
manic snarl was enough to stop Olto 
from indulging in a repeat performance. 
Iset the hook. I have taken a good many 
fish on this particular outfit and I knew 
this was a good one, a 50-pounder, may- 
be. To a screaming drag, the line level 
sank low on the spool, but Olto didn’t 
start up the motor. He sat without mov- 
ing, immobilized, it seemed, by the earli- 
er disaster. 

I couldn’t increase the drag. My big 
rooster went screaming across the har- 
bor until it crashed some moorings. 
Marlin boat moorings, I noted wry- 
ly. Pop. 

Nick and I sat in total disarray. Hell, 
I told the unforgiving Goddess of the 
Last Cast up there in the blue, it was just 
one lousy extra shot I took the other 
morning. I was angry with her. And she 
might have unbent just a little because 
the next thing, there was Gilberto call- 
ing over to us again. “He invites you to 
get in his boat,” said Olto. 

It might be as well if members of the 
International Game Fish Association 
and other sensitive anglers quit reading 
at this point. Because what I did next, of 
my own free will, was to borrow Gilber- 
to’s handline. Smilingly he baited up for 
me with a fresh sardina, then deftly 
tossed it into the water. 

Thad to wait all of 10 seconds before a 
big rooster hit, and then the line was 
snaking through my fingers, intermina- 
bly, it seemed, until Gilberto gave the 
signal to strike the fish. What followed 
was that I learned, the hard way, how 
Jose Luis had earned his scars as, again 
and again, the fish tore the line out of my 
hands, but at last I had the big beauty in 
the boat. It was trophy, wall-mounting 
size, but it belonged, evidently, to the 
boat and to Gilberto. I thanked him 
courteously, and transferred once again 
to Olto’s panga. 

“So you think you've got it straight- 
ened out with the Goddess, now,” Nick 
said that evening in El Coral. 

“T don’t know about that,” I said. 
“But I guess she’s put me on probation, 
anyhow.” a 
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A Roundup of the Week Jan. 26-Feb. 1 @ Compiled by Hank Hersch 


PRO BASKETBALL—It was a notable week for Mark 
Aguirre and Derek Harper and for their team, 
Midwest-leading Dallas. Aguirre notched his 
10,000th point in one of the Mavs’ two losses, a 
118-113 beating by the Bullets. Harper signed a 
nine-year contract on Monday, then paced his 
team toa 132-102 win over the Nuggets (12 assists) 
and a 133-117 trouncing of the Bulls (28 points) be- 
fore the Trail Blazers derailed Dallas 133-117. The 
Milwaukee game set a record for three-point buck- 
ets with 16; Harper made 5. While division leader 
Boston ran its victory string to six, the 76ers held on 
to second in the Atlantic by winning three of four. 
Philly forward Charles Barkley dazzled, averaging 
27 es and 19 rebounds. He added seven assists 
and seven steals in a 108-103 scrubbing of the 
Knicks, whose losing streak reached six. Detroit 
(3-2) wound up the week atop the Central by one 
game, as second-place Atlanta stumbled twice in 
four outings. Adrian Dantley was in scoring form 
for the Pistons, pumping in 123 points. In the Pacif- 
ic, the Lakers’ 2-1 week left them with the NBA’s 
best season mark: 34-10. Upstart Seattle (3-1) up- 
set L.A. by outbounding the Lakers 57-38; the Son- 
ics threesome of worthy but unchosen All-Stars— 
Tom Chambers, Dale Ellis and Xavier McDan- 
iel—combined for 90 points. Golden State edged 
New Jersey 150-147 in quadruple OT. The War- 
riors’ Chris Washburn entered the NBA’s drug re- 
hab program. 


BOWLING—MATS KARLSSON beat Ricky Corona 
235-181 to win $18,000 and a PBA tournament in 
Torrance, Calif. Pete McCordic earned a $100,000 
bonus by rolling a 300 in the opening match, the 
first perfect game broadcast live on TV since 1974. 


BOXING—GILBERTO ROMAN retained his WBC 
super flyweight title by stopping Antoine Montero 
in the ninth round, in Montpellier, France. 


GOLF—JOHNNY MILLER fired a 10-under-par 
278 for a one-stroke victory, worth $108,000, over 
Payne Stewart at a PGA tournament in Pebble 
Beach, Calif. 


PRO HOCKEY—Hartford, Montreal and Boston con- 
tinued to wage their three-way war for supremacy 
in the Adams. The third-place Bruins’ winning 
streak reached six after a 6-2 defeat of Buffalo, 
thanks to a pair of former local collegians: Ex— 
Boston University goalie Cleon Daskalakis earned 
his first NHL win; ex—Boston College star Bob 


Sweeney got his first NHL goal to break a scoreless 
tie in the second period. Hartford (2-2) then 


snapped the Bruins’ streak with a 6-3 victory in 
Boston. The Whalers went on to pound Pittsburgh 
8-6 and slipped back into first, a point ahead of the 
Canadiens. Montreal conquered Chicago 3-2 and 
L.A. 5-3, but lost 2-1 to St. Louis on Todd Ewen’s 
first goal. Minnesota (1-0-2) maintained its slim 
lead in the Norris over Detroit (1-2). Dino Cicca- 
relli scored both the North Stars’ goals in a 2-2 tie 
with Edmonton, but Esa Tikkanen’s 26th goal of 
the season, at 17:24 of the third period, prevented 
Minnesota from winning its second game in Ed- 
monton in 13 tries. The Smythe-leading Oilers 
went |-1-2, avenging a controversial 4—4 tie with 
Vancouver one night by flogging the Canucks 7-3 
the next. In the Patrick, the Flyers skated merrily 
along, winning twice—7-4 over the Sabres and 5-3 
over the Penguins—before Rangers goalie Bob 
Froese, formerly of Philadelphia, tripped them up 
3-1. The fourth-place Rangers went 3-1 under 
G.M. Phil Esposito, who had to replace Tom Web- 
ster as coach when Webster's inner-ear infection 
left him unable to fly. 


INDOOR SOCCER—Dallas climbed ahead of Cleve- 
land into first place in the East with a pair of 4-3 
wins, over Minnesota and Tacoma. Tatu had a goal 
and two assists against the Strikers, while Mark 
Karpun notched a hat trick against the Stars. Taco- 
ma, leader of the West, lost twice in a row for the 
first time this season. The Moscow Dynamo team 
had an even rougher time: Kansas City (11-3), 
Wichita (7-6) and St. Louis (6-5) dealt the Soviets 
defeats on consecutive nights. 


MOTOR SPORTS—The team of AL HOLBERT. 
DEREK BELL, CHIP ROBINSON and AL UN- 
SER JR., driving a Porsche 962, won the 24-hour 
Daytona endurance race (page 72). 


SAILING—America’s Cup: Dennis Conner’s Stars & 
Stripes took a 3-0 lead over the defender, Kooka- 
burra Tin the best-of-seven finals (page 66). 


SKIING—MARC GIRARDELLI of Luxembourg 
upset defending champ Pirmin Zurbriggen of Swit- 
zerland to win the men’s combined title in the Al- 
pine World Championships, in Crans-Montana, 
Switzerland. ERIKA HESS of Switzerland won the 
women’s gold medal in the combined, while Sylvia 
Eder of Austria earned the silver and Tamara Mc- 
Kinney of the U.S. the bronze. 


TRACK & FIELD—In Genoa, Italy, STEFKA KOS- 
TADINOVA of Bulgaria set a world record in the 
women’s high jump with a leap of 6’8'4In 


SEAN HALLORAN 
Roswet, Ga. 


In the space of seven 
weeks, Sean, 14, shot 
holes in one on both 
Brookfield West Golf and 
Country Club’s 150-yard 
3rd and 169-yard 8th 
holes. Sean was the At- 
lanta Junior Golf Associ- 
ation’s age-group player 
of the year in ’85 and °86. 


TERRI FILLMAN 
WHITEHALL, Pa. 


Terri, 17, rolled her third 
career 700 series, with 
scores of 221-226-255 for 
a 702, in the Jordan 
Lanes P.M. Majors Bowl- 
ing League. Since 1984 
the high school junior has 
also had a 706 and a 714. 
Her latest 700 raised her 
league average to 201. 


BRUCE BORICH 


SKIP PETERSON 


BRANDY JOHNSON 
ORLANDO, FLA. 


Brandy, 13, won three in- 
dividual events to earn 
the all-around title in 
the Junior Orange Bowl 
Gymnastics meet in Mi- 
ami. The 1986 junior 
national champ scored 
19.75 in the vault, 19.10 
in floor exercise and 
18.65 on the uneven bars. 
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Ottawa, BEN JOHNSON and ANGELLA ISSA- 
JENKO of Canada established world indoor 
marks in the 50-meter dash for men (5.55 seconds) 
and women (6.06), respectively. 


MILEPOSTS—CONVICTED: By a San Diego jury, 
1972 Heisman Trophy winner JOHNNY ROD- 
GERS, 35, on charges of assault with a firearm in- 
volving a cable TV technician who tried to discon- 
nect his service. 


ELECTED: To Pro Football's Hall of Fame, full- 
back LARRY CSONKA, 40, who rushed for 8,081 
yards from 1968 to °79; quarterback LENNY 
DAWSON, S51, who led the Kansas City Chiefs to a 
23-7 upset of the Minnesota Vikings in the 1970 Su- 
per Bowl; defensive tackle JOE GREENE, 40, who 
inspired the Pittsburgh Steelers to four champion- 
ships in the °70s; running back JOHN HENRY 
JOHNSON, 57, who gained 6,803 yards from 1954 
to "66; center JIM LANGER, 38, a Pro Bowler 
from 1973 to ’78 for the Miami Dolphins; receiver 
DON MAYNARD, 50, a New York Jets star who 
averaged 42 catches and 789 yards in 15 seasons; 
and guard GENE UPSHAW, 41, a Raiders’ stal- 
wart from 1967 to °82 and now the executive direc- 
tor of the NFL Players Association. 


NAMED: As 1986 Horse of the Year, LADY’S SE- 
CRET, who, as a 4-year-old filly, won 10 of 15 
starts and more than $1.8 million. 


PLEADED NO CONTEST: To charges reduced 
from felony assault to a misdemeanor of resisting 
arrest in Harris County, Texas, pitcher RON 
DARLING, 26, and infielder TIM TEUFEL, 28, 
of the world champion New York Mets; after an al- 
tercation with two off-duty Houston police officers 
outside Cooter’s nightclub on July 19, 1986. Misde- 
meanor charges against two other Mets, pitchers 
RICK AGUILERA, 25, and BOB OJEDA, 29, 
were dropped. 


PROMOTED: From assistant to head coach of the 
Los Angeles Kings, MIKE MURPHY, 36. Mur- 
phy was 4-4-2 as a fill-in for Pat Quinn, whom the 
NHL expelled for conflict of interest. 


SIGNED: By the Boston Red Sox, three-time AL 
batting champ WADE BOGGS, 28, to a three-year 
contract for more than $5 million. 


TRADED: By the Chicago Cubs, third baseman 
RON CEY, 38, to the Oakland A’s for infielder 
LUIS QUINONES, 24. 


MARC DAVIS 
SAN DiEGO 


Marc, a senior at San 
Diego High, beat Todd 
Williams of Monroe, 
Mich., by 11.7 seconds to 
win the Kinney Cross 
Country Championship, 
covering the 5,000 meters 
in 14:38.1. Mare was an 
All-America in the stee- 
plechase in 1986. 


RALPH UNDERHILL 
CENTERVILLE, OHIO 


HOWARD SHARPE 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Underhill, 45, won his 200th game as basketball 
coach at Wright State when the Raiders beat Man- 
chester 93-53. His winning percentage of .806 is 
best among active coaches in NCAA Division II. 
Sharpe, 71, became the winningest high school bas- 
ketball coach in Indiana history when the North 
Knox High Warriors defeated Wood Memorial 
67-58. The victory, Sharpe’s 735th against 341 
losses, broke a tie with Marion Crawley, who was 
734-231 at several schools from 1932 to ’67. 
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LET'S COUNT BOXING OUT 


What’s sporting about men pummeling each other? 


OW THAT THE SU- 
per Bowl is be- 
hind us, we can 
turn our atten- 
tion to the bout 
between Sugar 
Ray Leonard 
and Marvin Hagler, Fight of the Cen- 
tury for this year. With luck, it will 
also be the last boxing extravaganza 
to hinder the lurching progress of 
mankind. 

It says a great deal about the en- 
feebled state of boxing that no fight 
of broad interest can be concocted 
with existing pugilists. This one is be- 
ing forced on us only by bringing 
back the fetching Mr. Leonard from 
retirement and then tantalizing our 
most sordid instincts with the grue- 
some proposition that he might come 
away from the proceedings no longer 
able to make out light and form. 

Sadly, it is clear to me now that 
boxing is never going to be banned— 
not in the official way that bearbait- 
ing and lynching are outlawed. Of 
course, any activity whose express 
purpose is to amuse customers with 
the “sport” of having human beings 
pummel one another is patently im- 
moral and has no place in a society 
that aspires to being civilized, even 
one that embraces Rambo. But given 
the prevalence of such everyday 
crimes against humanity as starva- 
tion, homelessness and prejudice, not 
even a sympathetic Congress is going 
to waste its time trying to proscribe 
an activity that physically does harm 
to a relatively small number of poor 
people. 

Nevertheless, boxing’s greatest sin 
is not that a Sugar Ray may lose his 
sight, a Muhammad Ali his verbal 
skills, a Duk Koo Kim his life. The 
larger damage is that boxing poisons 
all who are exposed to its baseness. A 
child watching on television who sees 


BY FRANK DEFORD & 


one man rattle another man’s brain 
while bystanders cheer wildly cannot 
help but come away with the conclu- 
sion that society approves of such 
amusement. 

Boxing was bound to suffer its cur- 
rent decline, for it is simply too trans- 
parently mean to have escaped forev- 
er the harsh scrutiny it deserves. The 
regular and altogether ludicrous ar- 
gument that you can’t ban boxing 
and deny fans their blood, lest you 
deny indigent black and Hispanic 
boys an avenue to success, doesn’t 
wash with any more logic than 
claiming that we must leave the Ma- 
fia alone rather than close off em- 
ployment opportunities for industri- 
ous Sicilian tykes. The development 
of other professional sports, notably 
football, baseball and basketball, an- 
swers that labored defense in an even 
more direct way. 

Still, it has always tickled me that 
boxing has done so much to destroy 
itself. The sport is so corrupt, so 
grasping, that for 30 years or more it 
has displayed all of its major attrac- 
tions only for top dollar in theaters, 
while a// other major sporting events 
have been seen on home TV. The re- 
sult has been to remove boxing from 
the mainstream, sending it back to 
the time when bouts were forced onto 
barges. So now a whole generation of 
sports fans has grown up without 
having seen a live showcase boxing 
event. 

In continuing this policy, the 
Blinding of Sugar Ray will be shown 
only on closed circuit. But it is my 
contention that when lesser bouts are 
displayed on weekend afternoons on 
the networks, or on ESPN or HBO in 
prime time, the cigarette-pack model 
must be followed. That is, for every 
hour of televised boxing, one minute 
must be set aside for Ali or some other 
poor wretched graduate of the sweet 


science to be duly exhibited, to mum- 
ble and shuffle and reveal how dan- 
gerous boxing can be to your health. 

Gratefully, the removal of boxing 
to Vegasianna and to the barges- 
cum-theaters has also served to rob 
the sport of much of its literary al- 
lure. Because boxing is so primeval 
and dramatic, it has always attracted 
some superb writers, who have glam- 
orized its cruelty and sentimentalized 
its nefarious ways and the scoundrels 
who plot its schemes. A.J. Liebling’s 
accounts, which titillated the swells 
who subscribed to The New Yorker, 
epitomized this slumming genre. 

Many people in boxing are indeed 
colorful characters. They sort of re- 
mind me of some of my old southern 
relatives, who always confounded me 
as I was growing up. Although they 
were among the most dear and 
charming humans I ever encoun- 
tered, they had this one cuckoo no- 
tion—about nigras, in their case. 
They would give me all this mumbo 
jumbo about how it really had noth- 
ing to do with race (for goodness’ 
sake!) but was all just states’ rights 
and stuff like that. Similarly, with 
straight faces, boxing’s defenders 
will claim that brutality is not the is- 
sue, that boxing is a noble exercise, 
equal parts art and a job bank for the 
disadvantaged. 

Fortunately, those who profess 
these beliefs are a dying breed. Box- 
ing has effectively choked off its fu- 
ture. However much attention the 
Leonard-Hagler fight might attract, 
if it is a Fight of the Century, it is not 
of this century but just some grim 
vestige of a time long gone. a 


YOU WIND UP WISHING IT 
WERE MORE THAN 
ONE WEEKEND A MONTH. 


You might find yourself in a chopper, cruising the treetops at 90 miles per hour. 
Or doing something more down to earth, like repairing an electronic circuit. 
at you won't find yourself doing is getting bored. Because this isn’t ordinary part-time work. It’s 
the Army Reserve. 
You'll vet valuable skill training. Then one weekend a month, and two weeks each summer, you'll put 
that training to good use, while receiving good pay and benefits. 
But maybe most importantly, you'll come away with a feeling deep down that you were challenged and 


came through. And that doesn't disappear when Monday rolls around. 
See your local Army Reserve recruiter about serving near your home. Or call toll free 1-800- USA-ARMY. 


ARMY RESERVE. 
BE ALL YOU CAN BE. 


New Ford Ran 
High Rider! 


Announcing the tough 
’87 Ford Ranger STX 4x4. 


Youll ride high n handsome 


nger 


service on '86 models, 


up jolts and bumps for 


in the new “High Rider” 


Ford Ranger with sporty STX trim. 


It's time for the com- 
petition to move aside, 
because Ford now has 
the newest high-ridin’ 
small 4x4! 

Ford has added to the 
already sporty Ranger 
STX look by making this 
tough little 4x4 higher 
for offroad ridin’! Ford's 
high ride is designed in, 
not added on. The 
imports better double- 
check their shocks, 
‘cause the new High 
Rider's got improved 
handling and a smooth 
ride! 

Port fuel-injected V-6. 

To help you pack 
extra power under your 
hood, there's Ranger's 
2.9L V-6 with electronic 
multi-port fuel injection. 
Its got 140 hp* of 
muscle —to make this 
High Rider a real high- 
powered performer. Add 
the 5-speed manual trans- 
mission that's standard 
in all Rangers, and you 


get one little pickup that's 


fully equipped for fun! 


The STX look. 

In addition to the 
sporty feel of ridin’ high, 
this hot 4-wheeler also 
comes with The STX 


Look— special accenting, 


sporty trim, tinted glass, 
black foldaway mirrors, 
black grille and bump- 
ers, and new tape treat- 
ment. Thats The 
STX Look! 
Built fun tough. 

Above all, Ranger 
High Riders one tough 
little truck —with Ford's 
exclusive Twin-Iraction 
Beam independent front 
suspension to help soak 


more down-to-earth fun! 


Best-Built 
American Trucks 
“Quality is Job 1° In 
fact, for the past six con- 
secutive years Ford qual- 
ity has led all other 
American automotive 
companies. This is based 
on an average of owner- 
reported problems in the 
first three months of 


and in a six-month period 


on 81-85 models 
designed and built in 
North America. 


Participating Ford 
Dealers stand behind 
their customer-paid work, 
in writing, with a free 
Lifetime Service Guaran- 
tee Sood for as long as 
you own your car or light 
truck. Ask to see this 
Suarantee when you visit 
your participating Ford 
Dealer. 

Buckle Up-to 

we can eae 5g 


*Based on SAE standard J1349. 
Optional light bar not for occupant 
safety. 


~UNDERSTAT 


When a man 
wears Fruit of the Loom? 
fashion, he’s making a 
statement. About his style. 
His look. His way of thinking. 
He makes it with bold colors, 
stripes, and vivid prints that are 
all-out sensational. In fly-front briefs, low- 
rise and bikini cuts. All the looks that fit his 
look. Fruit of the Loom? fashion underwear. 
Go on. Make an under- 
statement. 
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sake.” To mollify her for a few months, 
he would take some menial but legiti- 
mate job which still allowed him all the 
free time he needed to pursue his real 
vocation. 

Of the many jobs my father held when 
I was growing up—liquor salesman, used 
car salesman, vacuum cleaner sales- 
man—the one I remember most vividly 
was the one which required him to wear 
a uniform. It was a bluish-gray, military- 
style uniform made of rough 
flannel, with a peaked military 
cap, like an admiral’s. I was so 
impressed with that uniform as a 
boy that I told all my friends 
about it. I told them also about 
the white truck my father drove, 
a panel truck with the larger- 
than-life painting of a golden- 
curled young girl with huge blue 
eyes—the Bambi Bread Girl— 
painted on each side. 

What I did not tell my friends 
was how much my father hated 
that garish truck, and the uni- 
form, and the fact that he had to 
get up every morning at four 
o’clock to drive down to the bak- 
ery to pick up his load. He was 
always bleary-eyed and miser- 
able after having spent the night | 
listening to the late sports results 
on the radio and he never left 
the house without first arguing 
with my mother for making him 
hold such a job. 

That job and others like 
it were the cause of many 
arguments between my par- 
ents. Which was another reason 
that, when I was 12 years old, 
I began to lose myself in baseball. 

I needed that game. Not only did it 
offer escape from my parents’ argu- 
ments, but on days I was to pitch, it actu- 
ally seemed to bring them together. My 
mother pampered me, something she 
rarely did otherwise. She never made me 
do chores around the house on those 
days, and she always prepared a special 
supper for me, at three o’clock in the af- 
ternoon: eggs and peppers scrambled in 
olive oil and a dessert of sliced oranges 
in olive oil. My father would give me 
money to go to the movies in the after- 
noon to take my mind off the evening 
ame. He supported my baseball ambi- 


tions with money he usually didn’t have. 
He would borrow $50 from one of his 
cronies just to buy me the latest kanga- 
roo-leather spikes. 

My parents went to all my Little 
League games. They sat high up in the 
bleachers along the third base line. Peo- 
ple deferred to them because of my tal- 
ent. They were pointed out by other par- 
ents, acknowledged by a “Hello” ac- 
companied with a compliment about my 


latest performance. “A fine boy,” those 
parents would say. “You should be 
proud.” My mother beamed at these 
compliments, at the respectability my 
pitching had brought her. Whenever I 
would get two strikes on a batter, her 
shrill voice would split the air. “Strike 
him out, Patty!” From the mound, I 
glanced over at her and my father. I 
winked, turned back to the batter, began 
my windup and delivered. Strike three! 
As I walked off the mound toward my 
third base dugout, I could see my mother 
clapping her hands with glee, nodding 
gratefully to the other fans’ approval, 
while my father jumped down behind 


the stands and then—half-walking, 
half-trotting—headed toward the pay 
telephone beyond leftfield. 


I am in my 40’s now, and I never gam- 
ble. I never have. And yet Iam like my 
father in many ways. For almost 20 
years I have not held a real job. I am a 
free-lance writer. Every story I write is a 
gamble. Will it be accepted or rejected? 
Like Dad, the possibility of loss excites 
me. Recently he came down to 
Fort Lauderdale, where I now 
live, to visit me. He looks the 
same, except older, but still dap- 
per at 76. He told me he no long- 
er gambles. I laughed, but he 
said he was serious. I asked him 
if he ever shot pool anymore. He 
said he hadn’t shot in years. I 
smiled. ‘“‘Wanna shoot some 
stick?” Lasked. 

We went to a redneck pool 
hall out on Dixie Highway, 
pickup trucks in the parking lot, 
Waylon Jennings on the juke- 
box and a barmaid with teased 
hair and no front teeth. We gota 
rack of balls and took a corner 
table. “A game of straight, 
Pop?” I said. He nodded. I 
broke and left him long. He had 
told me years ago, “The eyes al- 
ways go before the stroke. When 
you play an old man, always 
leave him long.” He bent over 
the table, shot and missed, scat- 
tering the balls. After only a few 
racks, I had a big lead, playing 
hard and ruthlessly, as he had 
always played me. But I couldn’t 
sustain it. I began to take almost 
impossible shots, and pretty soon he had 
beaten me. 

T threw my arm over his shoulder and 
said, “You're still the best, Dad.” 

“You shoulda beat me,” he said. “You 
got careless.” 


I learned a lot as a gambler’s son. I 
learned about risk and loss and what it 
means to live on the edge. I learned also 
that it comes down to a choice between 
freedom and security, and you can never 
have both. 5 


Pat Jordan, author of “A False Spring” and 
eight other books, lives in Fort Lauderdale. 
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ON THE SCENE 


ComBING 
BAJA FOR 
ROOSTERFISH 


BY CLIVE GAMMON 


In Baja, Mexico’s Lower California, the 
sun-broiled, mountain-spined peninsula 
that stretches 800 miles from Tijuana to 
Cabo San Lucas, there are two worlds. 
This long morning Nick, Olto and I had 
spent in the first of them, riding the 
swells of a sea so mysteriously deserted 
that it might have figured in the log of 
the Ancient Mariner. For mile on mile 
inshore of us ran white, surf-battered 
beaches with, very rarely, lonely white 
ranchos behind them, half-hidden in the 
mesquite and the high cactus. And al- 
ways, behind the surf, hung a backdrop 
of brown, baked mountains shimmering 
in 110° heat. Sometimes a reel would 
screech when a bonito or a sierra mack- 
erel hit one of the trolled lures. But no- 
body walked on the beaches or came out 
of a ranch house door to stare at us. 
Then, at noon, the long beaches 
dwindled suddenly, and the dark mass 
to the south resolved itself into mon- 
strous fangs of rock that broke down the 
power of the huge Pacific swells we had 
been riding. Los Frailes, the Friars, Her- 


nando Cortés had called them when he 
first passed this way in 1535, and there 
was surely the look of cowled religious 
heads about them. But a less pious man 
might have found a harsher name: 
These were the carious teeth of giants, 
the spiked hats of witches, rocks that, if 
they hadn’t existed, Hieronymus Bosch 
would have had to invent. 

It was at this point that, with a yell, 
Olto Scholnik, probably the only fishing 
guide of Polish blood in the whole of 
Mexico, hit high revs as his panga, 
a slim-beamed, open Mexican fishing 
boat, dipped suddenly and drunkenly 
into a trough, then shot through a tunnel 
in the rock that took us out of the Pacific 
Ocean and into the Sea of Cortés. 

In seconds we had passed into Baja’s 
second water world, one utterly different 
from the first, into a deep, natural har- 
bor filled with such hysterical noise and 
color, with so many chaotically handled 
watercraft, that it made Long Island 
Sound on Labor Day seem a haven of 
peace and silence. 

With the ease of long practice, Olto 
dodged the Janchas that screamed up 
and down, ferrying passengers from the 
cruise ship anchored off the beach and 
putting up wakes that threatened any 
second to swamp the glass-bottomed 
sight-seeing boats that rolled up to their 
gunwales in tourists. Windsurfers 
howled happily alongside us as their 
boards collapsed under them, and hard 


rock drifted out of the big white motor 
yacht registered in Newport Beach, 
Calif., now riding just off the tuna can- 
ning factory. 

And, as Olto ran our panga up to the 
slip, one could pick up, from the brash- 
est of the shoreside bars, the one that 
called itself The Giggling Marlin, the 
merry sound of margarita glasses shat- 
tering on hot concrete, mingled with a 
Motley Criie number being squirted out 
at high decibels through the four /984- 
sized TV screens fed by the oversize sat- 
ellite dish in the bar’s dusty backyard. 

BIENVENIDOS A CABO SAN LUCAS, BAJA 
CALIFORNIA SUR! 

So what did we expect? The Nature 
Conservancy? 

Well, yes, we had, Nick and I, having 
somewhat naively based our general re- 
search concerning Baja on John Stein- 
beck’s Sea of Cortez, which came out 
in 1941. 

Nevertheless, we were not daunted. 
By now we had learned to live with the 
two faces of Baja and, with Olto on our 
side, after a week of false starts, we felt 
we were closing in on the quarry that 
had brought us there—Nematistius pec- 
toralis, in Spanish papagallo, in English 
the roosterfish. A magical fish, I thought 
it, one with all the élan of a light caval- 
ryman of Napoleon’s guard, one that 
wears, like a badge of courage, a spec- 
tacular dorsal fin, seven long rays in 
black, green and silver that stand erect 


when it attacks—the comb, in fact, that 
gives it its name. It’s a fish with the 
tough-it-out quality of an amberjack and 
the speed of a sailfish. A fish of the surf 
zone and the shallows, moreover, one 
that we could go after from the beach or 
from small boats. 

For years I had had a roosterfish trip 
on hold, and when it seemed possible, 
Baja seemed clearly the place to go. 
How was I to know that in the 13 years 
since they had pushed a hard-top road 
all the way down the peninsula, the U.S. 
Social Security check would prove the 
biggest invader in these parts since the 
conquistadores? 

We had started on our roosterfish 
trail not here at Cabo but a week earlier 
at Buena Vista, higher up the coast, on 
the Sea of Cortés side, where we had 
made reservations at a fishing camp. 
“Hey, listen,” said Seftor Jessie Maldon- 
nado, in whose cab we rode there from 
the La Paz airport, “this country is so 
nice an’ beautiful, American people 
really love it! They love it so much they 
all want.to come and die here!” 

Well, sure, you could see that. When 
we reached camp, we found that clus- 
tered around it was a heterogeneous mix 
of bungalows and peeling mobile homes. 
HOT ALOT ? a billboard inquired, a down- 
beat way to start. Undoubtedly, much of 
Baja—the interior, a great deal of the 
open Pacific coast—is still puma-and- 
eagle territory, where the lack of small 
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precautions can bring death half a mile 
from the main road. But here in Buena 
Vista they were sticking the new Ameri- 
can Riviera together with ticky-tack, 
and, as we checked in, the lead singer in 
the mariachi band in the bar, guaran- 
teed straight from Guadalajara, was 


> 


belting out “Twiss’ an’ shou’....’ 

That had nothing to do with the fish- 
ing, of course, we told ourselves resolute- 
ly, and it seemed a good omen when we 
met our neighbors in the next cabin, 
Robert Allison from Seal Beach, Calif., 
and his pal Cecil, who told us they had 
had four blue marlin hookups that day. 
But as their story unfolded, I began to 
have reservations. 

They had hit the first fish as soon as 
they started, Allison said, and he had 
brought it to the boat. “The captain had 
the gaff in the fish, and the mate had 
hold of the bill in one hand and his billy 
club in the other,” he said, “and the 
mate was trying to hit it over the head. 
But he drops the billy club in the water, 
and the skipper is so astonished that he 
lets go of the gaff and that disappears 
also. Just like the marlin, which takes a 
turn around the prop and swims off with 
a $30 lure in its mouth. 

“The skipper climbed up top and 
looked into the water for a while, then 
he said, ‘No mds pescado.’ Well, you can 
guess what that meant, and I am very 
pleased that Cecil here did not have his 
12-gauge shotgun aboard, because he’d 


have blown that man right out of the fly- 
ing bridge. 

“Then we found ourselves a second 
marlin. This time—they had no ladder 
in this boat—the mate leapt down from 
the bridge, grabbed the rod before I 
could get to it and tried to set the hook 
with a couple of big yanks. Only he had 
neglected to set the drag, so that was the 
second fish gone. 

“The third fish, well, that one just 
threw the lure, and it was nobody’s fault. 
We thought, That’s the end, but we actu- 
ally meet a fourth marlin, which eventu- 
ally I bring to the boat. Of course, we 
now have neither billy club nor gaff, so 
the mate is trying to hit it with a monkey 
wrench. But he drops this, too, and down 
it goes into the blue water. So I just keep 
the pressure on the fish while he goes off 
and finally comes back with a crescent 
wrench, a great big 14-inch wrench, and 
he beats the fish to death with that. 

“T’m 60 years old,” said Allison, “and 
that was my first marlin. And, ‘I did it 
my way,’ ” he caroled. 

He thought again. “No,” he said,“‘let’s 
be honest. I did it their way.” 

“Hmmm,” I said as he finished his 


tale. But Nick was strangely silent and 
thoughtful. I should explain that Nick is 
my son. He’s 27, a painter who lives in 
Europe. He has fished all his life, but al- 
ways in the cold North Atlantic. When 
the roosterfish trip turned out to coin- 
cide with his annual U.S. visit he was de- 
lighted. But now, I saw, he was going to 
be sidetracked. “Blue marlin,” he said, a 
dreamy look in his eye. 

“Listen,” I said, “those guys were 
lucky. Somebody worked out once that it 
takes 11 days on average to catch a mar- 
lin, and you spend those 11 days in 
mind-congealing boredom, contemplat- 
ing a chunk of plastic called a Tuna 
Clone bouncing in the wake. Also, even 
with the peso on the floor, this is costing 
you $250 a day, plus tips.” 

“O.K.,” he said. But then I thought 
maybe this is the only shot at a marlin 
he will ever have. So next morning, 
there we were, lined up with the marlin 
anglers. Half an hour later we were 
dragging plastic. I was saying to Nick, 
“Only another 10 days, seven hours and 
30 minutes to go ...” when the star- 
board rod doubled and, within seconds, 
500 yards away the water erupted. 


Well, you'll have read this kind of 
thing before. It’s sufficient now to say 
that less than two hours after starting 
out Nick had his first marlin nicely 
damped down at the side of the boat. 

A blue, 300 pounds, approximately. 
“Hokay, my fren’,” I said in the local pa- 
tois, “that will do. From now on the 
roosterfish, yes?” 

But that evening there were intima- 
tions that the way of the Baja rooster- 
fisherperson would not be easy, as I dis- 
covered when I went to the manager of 
the camp to explain that next day we 
planned to fish roosters inshore. 

But of course, he said, there were peo- 
ple who went after roosterfish here 
sometimes. But not now. Not when the 
blue marlin were here. Pressed, though, 
he conceded that roosterfishing might 
be a possibility. However, we would 
have to take a big boat, a marlin boat, 
and a couple of men. So be it, we said. 
And in the morning, as all of the others 
sailed out for the macho glory, Nick and 
I found ourselves creeping along the 
coast in the disgruntled company of Ar- 
turo and Loco, who made it fairly clear 
that they felt more than a little de- 
meaned by being selected to serve us. 

We could live with that, we told one 
another as we picked up, at a dollar 
apiece, live mackerel for bait from one 
of the local panga men and headed out 
to what Arturo considered the local hot 
spot for roosterfish. 

As indeed it proved to be. As soon as 
we started fishing, roosterfish began 
hurling themselves on the bait. We 
could see them in the water, combs 
raised angrily high. Unfortunately they 
were very small, maybe three pounds on 
average. And they just couldn’t get their 
jaws around the bait. 

“Lil fish,” said Loco superfluously. 

“This bait, it is too big,’ Arturo an- 
nounced, with a simper well-calculated 
to enrage. 

“So why did we buy it?” Nick asked. 

Arturo added a shrug to his simper. 
The baitman, I suspected, was probably 
his cousin. We fished the rest of the 
morning out in an unsocial silence. 
Grimly, all the mackerel now having 
died in the live well, we trolled lures, 
picking up an occasional sierra, stream- 
lined and beautiful—silver, with speck- 
les the color of fine Dijon mustard. 
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“Mucho ceviche,” Arturo said sardon- 
ically, implying the fish was eatable only 
if it were marinated for days in lime 
juice. “What’s Spanish for “Your tip is in’ 
considerable jeopardy’ ?” I asked Nick. 

It was that sort of morning until, as 
we were heading home, something hit 
the red and orange Rapala I was drag- 
ging, came in without too much bother 
at first, then went mad when it sighted 
the boat, crash-diving, running fast just 
under the surface, the whole bag of 
tricks. “Don’t know what I’ve got here,” 
I said to Nick, but just then it leapt a 
clear four feet out of the water, a rooster- 
fish as handsome and bold as advertised, 
but not more than three pounds. 

It was a start, though, and it just about 
saved Arturo’s tip. All the same, Nick 
and I decided that evening that from 
here out we wouid go free-lance, a con- 
clusion reinforced by the reply we had 
from Sefior-Chuy Valdez, the manager, 
when we asked him about the possibility 
of getting hold of some smaller bait, 
some sardinas. In his office, its walls 
covered with a small fortune in marlin 
lures, he told us coldly, “Sardinas is a 
service that we do not provide.” 

So next morning we forewent our 


fishing and took Sefior Jessie’s cab the 
40 kilometers to San Juan where, in a 
suspiciously short time, we found our- 
selves legal lessees of, by heaven, a Mex- 
ican-built Jeep Renegado. The wind- 
shield was starred by some stone, or 
maybe a sniper’s bullet, the tires were 
bald, somebody had removed the trans- 
fer case and the speedometer registered 
a permanent 120 kph. But the thing was 
ours, and we loved it. For the moment, 
anyhow. 

Now, on the morning we had gone 
roostering with Arturo and Loco, we 
had noticed that on the beach off which 
we fished there were pangas drawn up 
and villagers throwing cast nets from 
the shore. Put that all together and what 
did you have? Why, sardinas, of course, 
and a panga to fish from. 

So, somehow, from the main road we 
found our way down dirt tracks to the 
village of the genuine pescadores, found 
one who spoke English and struck a bar- 
gain. Would the sefiors find $20 a ses- 
sion for a panga, a man and live 
bait excessive? Expect us at four o’clock 
this afternoon, we exultantly told our 
negotiator. 

Later, we would discover that there is 


a guide called The Baja Book, which 
meticulously maps every dirt road on 
the peninsula. That evening, without it, 
we got lost with some rapidity as we 
tried a surefire shortcut from camp and 
found that crossroad followed crossroad, 
like multiple-choice questions that we 
almost always got wrong. 

All the same, we had allowed plenty 
of time, and we would have made it had 
we not found, in all of the sun-baked, 
desiccated, dehydrated, dry-season Baja 
the only deep, wet mudhole lying in 
wait. It was then we remembered the 
transfer case was gone, so the Jeep 
wouldn’t go in four-wheel drive. 

We were still there an hour later, con- 
templating walking out, when a couple 
of villagers came by and gave us the ex- 
tra manpower to get clear. After that we 
took only two more wrong turns, which 
put us into the roosterfish village almost 
precisely as the sun went down, just 
about two hours late. 

They were still waiting for us, the 
whole population, it seemed, right down 
to little girls in their best dresses. Every- 
body just looked at us sadly. There was 
the correct amount of polite refusal be- 
fore our man took the 20 bucks, but the 
money didn’t seem to matter. It was 
clear we had cheated them of an event. 

We backed off, feeling as bad as they 
did. But at sunup the next morning the 
shame had dissipated. We checked out 
of the fishing camp and, on instinct, 
headed as far south as you can go in 
Baja, all the way to Cabo San Lucas. 

Back in 1941, Steinbeck had called 
the town a “miserable, flea-ridden little 
place, poor and smelly,” but things had 
changed. Crowning the cliffs were con- 
dominiums and five-star hotels. Con- 
struction work was frenetic. There were 
also, we would learn later, men with rare 
professions, like the jaded-looking guy 
in The Giggling Marlin who seemed to 
earn his living by having a parrot chew 
on his sombrero so that tourists could 
photograph the happening. 

It was steamy noon when Nick and I 
hit town, and we drove on until we found 
what looked like an honest-to-God local 
restaurant, El Coral. At the bar, serving 
up the cold Dos Equis, was José Luis, 
and before we were a third of the way 
through the first beer we were talking to 
him of roosterfish. He spoke good Eng- 
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lish, but he was most eloquent when he 
silently spread out the palms of his 
hands to us. They were scarred white in 
crisscross patterns, cut, he said, when he 
had tried to hold big roosterfish on his 
handline. We asked him, as if uncon- 
cerned, where he had hooked them. He 
pointed to where the gleaming motor 
yachts lay at anchor in the harbor. 
“Right in there,” he said. 

Across the road was a little fishing 
tackle shop and outside it a boat called 
Ursula. Inside, after lunch, we met its 
owner, Olto Scholnick, 23. We had dis- 
covered our newest roosterfish pro, with 
snapshots on the wall to prove it! And, 
yes, he would take us fishing—but not 
until Monday, since he had to take his 
family to La Paz for the weekend. Today 
was Friday, so until then we could fish 
the surf. Why not? At dawn and dusk, 
big roosters would sometimes hit a 
spoon in the surf. . .. He gave us elabo- 
rate instructions for reaching a good 
roosterfish beach close to the town. 

Which we would have found, I dare 
say, with the help of The Baja Book. As 
it was, we missed the track that turned 
off the main road and drove on for an- 


other 12 miles along the open Pacific 
coast. We finally made our turn where a 
sign said PUENTE EL PASTOR, the Bridge of 
the Shepherd, and saw, at the edge of the 
sea, a white band at its margin. Just a 
shore break, it seemed. Now the dirt 
road wound upward to a low, thatched, 
circular building, a half-finished bar in 
the middle of nowhere. We parked in its 
shade, then walked out to the edge of the 
promontory on which it was built. 

And from here, at last, we could see 
the full majesty of the Pacific swell, with 
4,000 miles of fetch behind it, crashing a 
single huge 10-foot-tall wave onto the 
steep wall of sand it had sculpted, then 
withdrawing with a grating, animal 
roar. As we watched, a new and bigger 
set of swells began to build. 

It seemed crazy even to think of fish- 
ing. It would have been folly just to run 
down with the receding wave to cast. 
(Later, we would hear of people who had 
been knocked down and sucked into the 
undertow by a rogue wave even while 
they had been walking along the high 
ridge in seeming safety.) Nevertheless, 
the imperatives of fishing being what 
they are, this is what I now did, and I 


was running back up the sandbank 
when I was hit simultaneously by a wave 
and a fish. 

I dug in my feet, turned sideways and 
hung in. The drag of my reel screeched. 
I worked my way up to the top of the 
bank and felt the hard kick of the fish. 
And then its weight was gone, and white 
water was swirling around me again. 
“Lost him!” I yelled to Nick, digging in 
against the undertow once more. 

“No, you haven't,” he yelled back. 
“Look behind you!” And there, unbe- 
lievably, leaping on the sand at the high 
water mark, was the biggest sierra that I 
had ever seen, my spoon flashing in its 
jaws. Nick said he had seen it just picked 
up by a wall of water and flung ashore. 

That seemed enough for the moment. 
We moved back well out of danger and, 
hypnotized, watched the immense pow- 
er of the sea. And then, from behind us, I 
heard a voice that could only have come 
from Texas. “Man,” it said, “this is the 
meanest surf I ever see. You could get 
inundated here. I have nightmares about 
this surf.” 

The voice, we soon learned, was that 
of Brad Harelson, 23, of Abilene, Texas. 
Like his buddy, Corey Howard of Cor- 
pus Christi, who now materialized 
alongside him, he was a recent graduate 
of Texas Lutheran. For six weeks they 
had been living out of the back of a Su- 
baru BRAT, fishing their way down the 
length of Baja, sleeping under a tent aw- 
ning except for once every couple of 
weeks, Brad said, “when we can’t stand 
ourselves any longer and we check intoa 
hotel for a shower. You can wash your- 
self in the sea if you use dishwasher pow- 
der, but not in a surf like this.” 

As the sun moved down into rooster- 
fish time, the surf didn’t ease. “We've 
caught 28 species,” Brad said, “but we 
ain’t seen a roosterfish yet.” 

“Biggest fish we got,’ Corey said, 
“was a 58-pound bull dolphin.” 

“Unless it was that eel,” said Brad. 
“We didn’t weigh that moray eel. Got to 
tell you about that. We came on some 
people who told us about a place called 
Punta Trevado and said the sailfish 
there swam like 20 feet from the shore. 
But when we went there we cast for 
hours and all we caught was a couple of 
yellowtail. 

“That night, though, we took them 
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yellowtail heads and hooked them onto 
a shark line on a superstiff rod. Then I 
went paddling out about 250 yards in the 
middle of the night on a boogie board 
with a hook full of shark bait. I tell you, 
this gives youa real scary feeling. It real- 
ly gets to put a mix in your brains. You 
turn round, you start to paddle back and 
you can barely see the lights on shore. 
Then you look behind and there’s all 
those little things in the water that glow 
at night and they’re glowing around 
your legs and you know you look like the 
biggest lure in the world with the great- 
est action. I got home, though. 

“Then it’s hours later and I can hear 
eeeeee-eeceee-eecee. It’s the reel going. I 
wake up Core and I tell him it’s his turn. 
‘I know,’ he says, and he commences to 
reel. He sits there, buck nekkid on a 
sandbank in the moonlight, and he reels 
and reels and reels. And then out of the 
water and over the bank comes this big 
snarling moray eel, and, boy, is this 
eel mad. We cut the line and let him 
go, fast.” 

And so we batted fish stories around 
until dark and arranged to meet at the 
beach of the Bridge of the Shepherd next 


morning. We were a touch late showing 
up. Corey and Brad had been there for a 
while, but they had nothing to show for 
it but a couple of bonito, which they 
wouldn’t be eating because, as Brad put 
it, after six weeks they was all ate out, 
fishwise. 

Nick and I knew what to do with 
them, though. We had brought with us, 
almost as an afterthought, a couple of 
big surf rods, the real artillery, designed 
for throwing heavy sinkers 120, 150 
yards. They were English-designed 
sinkers with breakaway anchor wires 
meant to hold out in bad tide rips and 
high surf. Whether they could handle 
these huge swells was problematic, but 
at least we could give them a try. The 
sinkers and the surf, it turned out, fought 
to a kind of tie. If a fish hadn’t hit after 
five minutes or so, the odds were that by 
then the sinker would be dislodged and 
washed ashore, its wire anchors so twist- 
ed that they had to be straightened with 
pliers. On the other hand, I recall this 
happening only twice. On all the other 
casts we caught fish. 

Bang! A red snapper, a six-pounder 
by the looks. Crack! A yellow snapper 


this time, a little smaller. Zip! A comic 
interlude with a very small triggerfish. 
Zeee... zeee... zeeeee! A big jack cre- 
valle that came to Nick’s bait and held 
up proceedings for a quarter of an hour. 
Bop! A perfect miniature hammerhead 
shark of four or five pounds. 

For a while, the action was nonstop. 
But we were running low on bait. “Last 
cast!” I said, and heaved. 

Sock! A big, meaty striped pargo, one 
of the snapper family and premium eat- 
ing, all eight pounds of him, took the 
bait. “This one we'll keep,” I said, un- 
hooking him and walking out on the 
rock to cast again. 

“Hold it!” shouted Brad over the surf 
roar, “the Goddess of the Last Cast may 
be listening!” 

Sun-fried, I decided, and I threw out 
again. But I had no further hits that 
morning. Later, Brad elaborated. 

“O.K.,” he said, “you’re out fishing 
and it’s about time to go, it’s so dark 
you’re wondering if the fish can see your 
lure. So you say, ‘This is the last cast,’ 
you chunk it out and a nice sierra hits it. 
You get it in and, damn, you see there’s 
more of them out there. 

“But you quit. You do not throw out 
your lure again. You declared a last cast, 
and if you cast again, boy, you may have 
messed yourself up. Because if the God- 
dess of the Last Cast was watching, she 
is really gonna frown on you. So what 
you say to yourself is, ‘The Goddess 
came through for me! I’m not casting 
anymore! I’m in touch with the universe 
and everything is shining on me!’ ” 

Yes, well, I told myself, it’s getting 
late and there’s a full moon. We made 
our farewells. For the Texas boys, the 
next day would see them on the road 
home. We would be on the beach again, 
I supposed, for a big repeat performance 
of this morning’s triumph. 

Strangely, it didn’t happen, even 
though we timed our arrival perfectly, 
just as dawn broke. There were small 
fish about that nibbled on the bait 
and then pulled the hook under rock 
ledges so that we both lost several 
sets of terminal tackle. The swell had 
risen also, and there was a bad moment _ 
when a really mean wave crashed right 
onto the rock and brought Nick, who 
was out casting, to his knees, grimly 
hanging on to his rod and a rock spur at 


dles. Bruce, the skillful and obsessed an- 
gler in the party, set off looking for fish. 
He shortly reported that there were 
whitefish, grayling and pike. The latter 
proved to be so abundant that on a day 
when the wind was right, it was possible 
to drift along in sedgy coves and hook 
one every 20 yards or so. 

Occasionally in the North somebody 
gets lost, starves, freezes or, much more 
rarely, is rubbed out by a bear or the 
many bugs. The only exceptionally risky 
thing about this wilderness is that, be- 
cause of its isolation and environmental 
harshness, small acts of ordinary dumb- 
ness can be magnified into catastrophes. 
If a canoe tips in Appalachian waters 
the dunking and loss of gear is unpleas- 
ant, but 40° Arctic waters begin immedi- 
ately to numb and paralyze. There is no 
place to go to get replacements for 
things lost, and there are limited means 
for improvising or foraging substitutes. 

The worst dumbness is hubris—refus- 
ing to admit limitations, trying to show 
off strength, nerve—pushing your luck. 
The jackass who enters a rapids braying, 
“Hell, I’ve run lots worse in Tennessee,” 
is potentially at least as dangerous for 
anyone with him as a grizzly. If he 
breaks his leg and loses two food bags in 
the North, everyone thereafter has to 
limp along at the cripple’s pace, do his 
work and eat less because of the food his 
ego has consumed. 

The main rule in places like the 
Scented Grass Hills is to keep thinking 
about what it will cost to get out of what- 
ever you get into. Most of the negative 
principles of this lecture were empha- 
sized on one occasion by my own display 
of dumbness and mindless bravado. 

The Scented Grass Hills plan was 
based on John’s and my past experi- 
ences and on my current infirmities. 
This trip was conceived as one on which 
less energy would be spent on ferocious 


traveling and more attention paid to the 
details of, say, cloudberries, wolf dens 
and eskers. 

As to my condition, I had recently 
had some fancy patchwork done on my 
knees. By July my wheels were working 
better, but not well enough for a lot of 
bushwhacking, particularly not for car- 
rying a canoe across long portages. 
However, it did seem I was up for 
straight paddling, ordinary domestic 
chores and smelling plants. 

In addition to its other attractions, 
Fortunate Lake was selected from a 
map because it seemed nicely suited to 
what we wanted to do and what I could 
do. It was shown to be at the center of a 
complex of streams with chains of small 
lakes wriggling off in half a dozen differ- 
ent directions. The scheme was to canoe 
one of these waterways for a few days, 
come back to Fortunate Lake, rest up, 
restock and head someplace else. 

In fact, the cartographers, to show 
wetness, had symbolically drawn open 
streams and ponds in the drainage sys- 
tems. There was indeed water, but it lay 
mostly under muskeg and was thus so 
little or intermittently navigable as to 
make canoes useless except in Fortu- 
nate Lake and the few smaller ones just 
to the west. It took a few days of thrash- 
ing about to make us fully appreciate 
this. 


In a land populated with caribou by the hun- 
dreds of thousands, this stood out alone. 


One of the things we had intended to 
do was make a short portage over the es- 
carpment that made up the northern 
flank of the hills and paddle down to 
Great Bear on one of several indicated 
streams. But because of the growing sus- 
picion that map and ground waters 
might be quite different, it seemed likea 
good idea to first walk down to the big 
lake before trying to lug canoes to it. We 
set off on the second day we were in the 
hills. What followed was nobody’s fault 
but mine. Particularly it was not the 
fault of John, who, as we were getting 
ready, stared thoughtfully at my legs 
and said that it wouldn’t be all that 
much trouble to pack along one tent and 
the sleeping bags. I brayed, “Hell, it’s 
only six miles at the most. We’ll get back 
hours before dark.” (At this time of year 
there are 20 hours of useful light.) John 
shrugged, having done what he could 
short of open confrontation, another sort 
of dumbness that Arctic parties must 
avoid. We set off in midmorning, taking 
along a small bag of nuts, dried fruit and 
chocolate bits. Seven hours later we 
came out of the muskeg-taiga, which 
had been more difficult than any I had 
previously seen, onto the shore of Great 
Bear. I was stumbling frequently and 


falling occasionally, while the others 
were more than ordinarily tired. 

I could not get back to Fortunate 
Lake that day. The others might have, 
but there was about an equal chance 
that they might not. The return trip 
would be harder and slower because of 
fatigue, because the hills had to be 
climbed rather than descended, because 
it is trickier to find a small lake in a mus- 
keg jungle than it is to find an inland 
sea. Running out of light and spending 
an unprotected night in the thickets and 
bugs would be bad. Getting lost and be- 
ing there a few days more without food 
would be edging toward disaster. It was 
obvious that we had no choice except to 
obey natural laws and stay the night 
where and as we were. 

There are many worse things than 
spending a night in the open in your 
shirtsleeves and missing supper. In fact 
this turned out to be unusually fine. 
Great Bear is spectacular. Its waters are 
as clear as those of a spring—faintly am- 


ber when we first saw them in the west- 
ern sun—and very nearly as cold as ice. 
In a spirit of celebration, or resignation, 
we stripped and jumped in to wash off 
the muskeg muck and mosquito parts. 
The lake makes an impressively invigo- 
rating bath for about 30 seconds, after 
which it is torture. 

White sand dunes and flats stretched 


from horizon to horizon. We were the 
only tourists to visit here recently, or 
perhaps ever, but this section of beach 
was obviously popular with local resi- 
dents. Moose, caribou, bears, wolves, 
lynx, otters, ravens, owls, geese, swans 
and innumerable other water birds had 
paced, waded, scavenged and picnicked 
on these shores. There were also some 
attractive communities of saxifrage, po- 
tentilla, smartweeds, buttercups and as- 
ters. But no scented grasses. 

Since it makes him uneasy to be with- 
out one anywhere, Bruce had carried a 
folding fishing rod through the muskeg. 
The immensity of Great Bear raised 
doubts about doing any good in it from 
the shore, so Bruce worked his way east- 
ward along the beach to a small head- 
land. He cast 75 feet and, to the general 
amazement, caught one, then a second, 
lake trout. Chunks of their tomato-red 
meat were strung on willow spits and 
roasted over a driftwood fire. While we 
ate, a pair of peregrines, the loveliest of 


all the falcons, entertained with diving, 
spiraling aerial acrobatics. 

No doubt the four of us, for the rest of 
our lives, will not simply recall but will 
feel again those hours on the most 
northerly of all the great lakes: the 
sound of its surf, the chill of its waters, 
the taste of toasted trout and the grace of 
peregrines. It will exist only for us. Each 
of us will be there as we were that night 
for so long as one of us lives. 

That it turned out to be a fine, memo- 
rable time did not alter the fact that it 
was very dumb to be there. We had got- 
ten into a spot where there was nothing 
to be done except take what the Arctic 
weather had to offer—and the Arctic 
weather can become fierce on very short 
notice. The bottom line occurred to me 
often that night as I watched for clouds. 
By acting out my mind-over-knees fan- 
tasy I had delivered all of us directly into 
the hands of meteorological fate. If a 
storm had come up we probably would 
have endured as we were, but the experi- 


ence would have been terrible, the more 
so for being unnecessary. After we got 
back to Fortunate Lake and were warm 
and well fed, I apologized for being so 
stupid and said I would try to be less so. 
Among other things, it was agreed 
that henceforth we would travel no 
more than eight hours, preferably less, 
in a day. This less ambitious schedule fit 


in with what we all wanted to do, and if I 
did more I might become a liability 
again. I said that if I got too optimistic 
about trekking they should break my 
paddle, tie my bootlaces in granny knots 
and hide my morphine. Thus better 
attuned to what and where we were, 
we found our trips about the Scented 
Grass Hills less eventful but nonetheless 
satisfying. 

We appreciated the eskers. Eskers are 
beautiful in the abstract way of a simple 
but elegant mathematical equation or 
line of prose like “Call me Ishmael.” 
Generally in the Arctic what might be 
called the workings of nature—the rea- 
sons for things being where and as they 
are, the relationships between them— 
seem much more visible and compre- 
hensible than they are elsewhere. This is 
not an illusion—they are. 

The North thins out, and therefore 
tends to clarify, natural phenomena. Be- 
cause of their elevations and relatively 
sterile soils, this is especially true of es- 
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kers. One’s second impression is that es- 
kers are marvelous museums, created 
purposely, with supernatural artistry 
and intelligence, to display and explain 
certain ecological principles. 

Walking a quarter of a mile across an 
esker one passes through microenviron- 
ments that duplicate virtually all of the 
macroenvironments that would be met 
ona 500-mile north-south journey. Each 
of these tiny life zones is as discrete, dis- 
tinctly separated from others, as the di- 
oramas of a museum. And like, say, a 


Bruce surveys the area’s display of scrub 
birch and willow, already colored in July. 


small room or alcove of the Smithsoni- 
an, hours can be happily and profitably 
spent in each one of them. 

About halfway up the north side of 
an esker, between the wet muskeg at the 
foot and the windswept, often bare, 
sandy ridge top, there is an interesting 
exhibit of tough little plants, none of 
which can be, because of the weather 
they must endure, more than a few inch- 
es high. Among them are crocuses and 
legumes that make up for what they lack 
in stoutness by being in a sense botanical 
sprinters. In the 10 or 12 weeks between 
the last of the snow and the first killing 
frosts, they rush along at a great rate, 
putting up leaves, flowering and setting 


fruit. Individual plants that have not 
done so by mid-August are goners. Be- 
low them are the endurance specialists, 
flat little heathlike evergreens, crow- 
and cranberries that hang on to their 
leaves and fruits until they hit the wall of 
dead winter. 

Quaking aspens are normally a south- 
slope tree: However, we found a grove of 
them in a 20-foot-deep hollow on the 
north side. This appeared to be a partic- 
ularly warm and fertile spot because the 
aspen were exceptionally stout there, 


but they were of peculiar shape, the tops 
of the trees being flat. They were so be- 
cause they can grow only up to the rim 
of the hollow. If they get above it the 
north wind shears off the tender shoots. 

In the transition zone, where esker 
and muskeg meet, a frail-appearing pe- 
rennial is common. It bears clusters of 
lovely, white, bell-shaped flowers and a 
lovely name—Grass of Parnassus. But it 
belongs to the saxifrage, not the grass, 
family and is not at all scented. 

For travelers the little esker penisula 
that we used as a camp in Fortunate 
Lake was a dead end. But according to 
the signs it had often been used by 
wolves. The first night, and several 
times thereafter, we heard a wolf sing- 
ing in the hills beyond the shoreline. 
(“Howling” does not do justice to the ris- 


ing, falling music of the wolf call.) It is 
a good guess that he was singing about 
us, wolves being insatiably curious and 
communicative animals, given to calling 
out the news to one another. One day we 
worked across a plateau in the central 
hills. On the opposite side of a ravine a 
white wolf separated himself from the 
camouflage of a spruce windfall and 
trotted off, disappearing into the scrub. 
There is no way of knowing, but the 
chances are he had made us much earli- 
er and had sat down to study our party, 
because knowing what is going on in the 
neighborhood is the regular business of 
wolves and, I think, one of their princi- 
pal pleasures. 

Certainly in numbers, probably in 
terms of total biomass, the major mam- 
mal of the Scented Grass Hills and 
many other northern regions is the lem- 
ming. Except on bare esker ridges and 
rocky islands it is likely that we were 
never more than 25 feet away from at 
least one of these little rodents. They 
were constantly scurrying and squeak- 
ing in their tunnels: If a boot came down 
too heavily or too close, one often would 
pop up like a spring toy and, lemmings 
being pugnacious creatures, would chat- 
ter challenges and curses at us. 

Lemmings are the staff of life for ev- 
erything that takes its protein straight, a 
regular item of diet, and sometimes the 
main one, for everything from gulls to 
grizzlies. Nevertheless they are one of 
the most, if not the most, successful 
mammals in the Arctic. They are little 
affected by the ferocious weather, and in 
fact winter seems to be a particularly se- 
cure and comfortable time for them. 

They remain active during the coldest 
months. It is the good times, paradoxi- 
cally, that get lemmings. In unusually 
benign years their population may ex- 
plode so that by summer’s end there are 
many more lemmings than any combi- 
nation of predators can consume. It is 
then that their famous “death marches” 
occur, thousands of the animals wander- 
ing aimlessly across the country. (The 
notion that they are suicidally heading 
toward the sea is inaccurate. The lem- 
ming armies generally march downhill, 
perhaps because that is easier, and 
therefore by and by come to water. Ap- 
parently by accident rather than design, 
many enter the water and die in it.) 
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Because of their nature and numbers 
we did not work up any particular affec- 
tion for any individual lemming. But 
with a loon family (hen, drake and sin- 
gle chick), it was different. We met them 
on the first day we were on the lake, sub- 
sequently saw them often and found 
them entertaining and instructive. In 
the first week of August the chick was 
fairly feeble and clumsy. In canoes, we 
met the family on the water, and the 
parents would hoot, holler and splash 
noisily off to decoy us away from the vul- 
nerable offspring. Thereafter the loons 
became more tolerant of us, and the 
chick grew stronger and more learned. 
We watched it taking what appeared to 
be diving lessons from its mother. She 
would duck under the water briefly, 
then surface by the young bird, swim 
around it, sticking her head encourag- 
ingly into the lake. A few days later it 
was diving regularly, if not expertly. 
However, as the summer ended, the 
young bird still did not seem able to fly. 
We began to worry about this, since 
these fish eaters must migrate to the 
south before the lakes freeze. 

The loons were the last living things 
we saw as we were leaving Fortunate 
Lake in the Otter. 


Make no mistake about all of this. We 
were tourists, protected from the true 
North, like a diver in a bell from the true 
sea, by all the dehydrated, metal, nylon 
and plastic things brought with us. But 
so many and strong are the laws here 
that even as protected foreigners we had 
to abide enough by some of them to get a 
certain appreciation of what it is like to 
be a permanent resident. 

In this environment interest is quick- 
ly lost in things outside the immediate 
sensory range. The rest of the world 
comes to seem greatly distant, very ab- 
stract and dreamlike. But there is a 
much heightened awareness of the na- 
ture of things close at hand, including 
oneself. You walk on an esker as wolves 
do, not simply as a matter of intellectual 
curiosity. In doing so you come better 
not just to understand but to feel the fac- 
ulties, needs and pleasures that are com- 
mon to men and wolves. Reflexively you 
look for communities of spruce clumps, 
reindeer moss and cloudberries, because 
places where these grow well are good 


spots for people. There is a very appar- 
ent connection between certain arrange- 
ments of sedges, gravel bars, snails and 
pike and your stomach. 

Given the obvious restrictions and ag- 
gravation of the North it is not easy to 
explain its appeal. Perhaps as a last, 
weak stab it might be said that despite 
the support systems, one has there a 
strong, invigorating sense of temporarily 
going native. 


Epilogue 

We did not, as we first imagined we 
might, come across great waving mead- 
ows of scented grass, not even a single 
clump of it. Since field work had not 
solved the mystery, I tried other meth- 
ods after returning. 


Bob is framed in the moonlight on Great Bear. 


Our more or less constant companion 
in the hills was a splendid botanical text, 
Vascular Plants of Continental North- 
west Territories, Canada, written by the 
late Erling Porsild and William J. Cody. 
Learning that Cody is at present em- 
ployed by the Canadian agriculture de- 
partment, I called him. He said that so 
far as he knew there was only one genus 
of grasses which might grow in the 
Scented Grass Hills that had species 
which were scented. 

“The Holy grasses—Hierochloe?” 

“You did indeed read our book.” 

“T’m rusty on keying out plants, but 
we didn’t find anything that remotely 
resembled one of the Holy grasses. If 
they are there they are so insignificant 
that it seems strange if the whole penin- 
sula is named for them.” 

Cody agreed and said he was sorry he 
could be of so little help. He suggested I 
call another federal agency, the Cana- 
dian Permanent Committee on Geo- 
graphical Names. I did and spoke to 
Kathleen O’Brien, a toponymist, i.e., a 
student of topographical names. O’Brien 
obtained the file card. 

There were only two main entries. In 
the 1820s John Richardson, a surgeon- 
naturalist serving under John Franklin, 
the first white explorer of many Arctic 
regions, had traveled in the vicinity of 
Great Bear Lake and thereafter made a 
map of the territory. Richardson desig- 
nated the peninsula in question as Gai- 
et-Thella Hill. 

(Franklin and Richardson are old, if 
noncorporeal acquaintances. In a previ- 
ous outing, John and I and some others 
had become semideranged from fatigue, 
hunger and anxiety while trying to fol- 
low the route used by these two in 1821 
(SI, July 8, 1974). 

The only other seemingly relevant 
note in the file indicated that on Jan. 15, 
1945, the peninsula was officially named 
the Scented Grass Hills and has been 
so called on maps ever since. O’Brien 
said there was no translation of Rich- 
ardson’s Gai-et-Thella, nothing to show 
that name was connected with the pres- 
ent one. 

So that is that, and fine with me. After 
all, the mystery of the name was an ex- 
cuse for going to the place, and having 
been there Iam as well pleased to let the 
mystery remain. ry 
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FIRST PERSON 


BITTERSWEET MEMORIES 
OF MY FATHER, THE GAMBLER 


I am a gambler’s son. For as long as I 
can remember, the life of our house has 
been touched by my father’s gambling. 
No aspect of that life, not even its daily 
minutiae, escaped that touch. I can re- 
member one morning when I was seven 
years old, how my mother’s simple re- 
quest to throw out the garbage produced 
in my father a terrible anger. 
He had just walked through 
the door, red-eyed and stiff- 
limbed, having spent the 
night sitting in a parked car 
alongside a deserted stretch 
of railroad track in New Ca- 
naan, Conn. He had been 
hunched forward all night, 
his ear pressed to the car ra- 
dio, listening to the fading, 
crackling play-by-play of a 
Pacific Coast League base- 
ball game on a Salt Lake City 
station that could only be 
tuned in after midnight at 
precisely that spot. 

My father was an orphan. 
He lived in foster honies in 
the Italian ghetto around 
Bridgeport, Conn., until he 
turned 16 and struck out on 
his own. He supported him- 
self from the very first by 
gambling. He loved the order 
of it. The finality. Win or 
lose, it was the only order in 
his life at the time. He had no 
relatives, no one but himself 
and his gambling, his sole 
satisfaction. 

What he loved about it was 
that it forced him to live by 
his wits. It made him feel truly alive to 
live on the fine edge. He always told me 
that gambling was no fun if you had 
enough money to cover your losses. It 
was the possibility not of victory but of 
loss that really excited him. 

Gambling gave my father an almost 
sexual pleasure. I say “almost” because 
like many gamblers my father never 
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could countenance the other vices. He 
was almost puritanical in his disdain for 
boozers and womanizers, and, as far as I 
know, he has been faithful to his wife, 
my mother, for all of the 50 years of their 
marriage. 

Nor did my father take any real plea- 
sure in the money he won. He treated it, 


also, with disdain. The one overwhelm- 
ing image I have of my father and mon- 
ey is his refusal to let anyone pay a tab in 
his presence. My father, peeling off bills 
from a thick wad, would insist. It might 
have seemed like generosity, but it was 
too obsessive for that. 

In his 20’s and early 30’s, my father 
supported his young family, my mother 


and my older brother, by shooting pool. 
Eight ball, nine ball, straight, Chicago, 
anything. He had short, fat fingers (like 
the link sausages she threw in the spa- 
ghetti sauce, my mother used to say) that 
should have been a liability for a pool 
shooter. But he more than made up for 
them with his firm bridge and a mad- 
deningly smooth stroke. For years, when 
I was growing up, my older brother 
would tell me stories about my father’s 
pool-hustling trips throughout New 
England and Canada. How my brother, 
then in his teens, used to go with Dad 
when he hustled farmers and hardware 
salesmen and the local hotshots. My 
brother watched from the 
shadows, and when the losers 
tossed their crumpled bills on 
the table, he would emerge 
and scoop them off the green 
felt. How I envied my broth- 
er! How I wished I could 
have gone with my father on 
those trips! But that was be- 
fore I was born, and by the 
time I was old enough to go, 
my father had given up pool 
as a means of making a 
living. 

When I was 18 years old I 
went away to pitch in the 
Milwaukee Braves farm sys- 
tem, and I picked up pool, 
too. It was one of the few rec- 
reations open to young base- 
ball players in small Mid- 
western towns. I got pretty 
good at it, and when I came 
home I used to challenge my 
father regularly. But he al- 
ways beat me. We would play 
for hours. I would get sweaty 
and hot-tempered while my 
father, with that cool-eyed, 
methodical stroke, would 
pocket ball after ball to vic- 
tory. He never let up on me. I 
was both proud of my father’s 
talent and furious that I could not 
beat him. 

In his late 30’s, my father abandoned 
pool and turned to cards and dice. His 
smooth pink little hands flashed when 
dealing cards in his one-handed style, 
with his thumb on top of the deck. He 
used to show us how, with a mere flick of 
the wrist, he could deal from the bottom, 


the middle or the top of the deck. 

I remember when I was 12 how my 
badgering my father to have a catch 
with me turned into a financial disaster 
for us. He was supposed to deal cards 
that night at one of the Italian athletic 
clubs in the city, and he would be paid 
handsomely. He always worried about 
his hands—his livelihood, he called 
them. But I insisted on having a catch 
and he reluctantly gave in. I cut loose 
with a fastball that split open a finger on 
his left hand. Blood gushed out and he 
ran screaming into the house. When I fi- 
nally got up the courage to go inside, I 
found him at the kitchen table, his hand 
wrapped in a blood-soaked handker- 
chief. He was trying to deal a poker 
hand to my mother, who sat across from 
him. The cards slipped in his bleeding 
hand, scattered on the floor. He glared 
at them and cursed their ancestry as I 
turned and ran back outside. 

Eventually, in his late 40’s, my father 
gave up his cards and dice and settled, in 
what was the beginning of his old age, 
on a more sedentary form of gambling. 
He bet basketball, baseball, football 
and, occasionally, hockey games. He 
seldom bet the ponies, because handi- 
capping was too much like work, and he 
never gambled in Vegas. There was no 
percentage in it, he would say. Besides, it 
was too organized. Nor was my father 
ever a bookie. Bookies were business- 
men, not gamblers. And my father was 
only a gambler. A free lance, he liked 
to say. . 

I remember the day I first became 
aware of the pervasiveness of my fa- 
ther’s gambling in our lives. I was eight 
years old and just beginning my love af- 
fair with baseball, which was encour- 
aged by my parents. We were Italian- 
Americans and my mother loved the 
Yankees—DiMaggio, Rizzuto, Crosetti, 
Lazzeri, Berra, Raschi. She hated only 
Eddie Lopat and, later, Whitey Ford 
(my secret idol) with their pink, freckled 
Irish faces. (Today, approaching 80, my 
mother has a photograph of Dave Righ- 
etti taped to the mirror in her kitchen.) 

My father was a Yankee fan, too. 
Only for him they were less a team he 
could point to with ethnic pride than 
one he could confidently lay 9 to 5 on. 

One Sunday afternoon in July, my fa- 
ther invited three of my “aunts” and 
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“uncles” to the backyard of our subur- 
ban house for a cookout. None of them 
was, in fact, my real aunt or uncle—they 
were my father’s gambling cronies— 
and, even more significantly, my father 
was not a cookout kind of guy. He took 
no pleasure in neatly mowed suburban 
lawns, especially if he had to mow them. 

Nor was he the kind of father who 
took his son to the Maine woods to catch 
trout by a rushing stream and cook them 
over an open fire underneath a perfect 
moon. He always refused my request for 
such a trip with the same cryptic com- 
ment: “There are no telephones in the 
woods.” It was years before I deciphered 
his refusal, before I learned that a gam- 
bler can live without women, without li- 
quor, without food even, but never with- 
out access to a telephone. 

The afternoon of my fa- 
ther’s cookout was hot and 
sunny. My “uncles” stood 
around the barbecue fire- 
place under the shade of a 
maple tree and sipped 
Scotch. They made nervous 
small talk while simulta- 
neously listening to a Yan- 
kee-Red Sox game coming 
from a radio propped on the 
kitchen windowsill. My fa- 
ther was bent over the barbe- 
cue, lighting match after 
match and cursing the bri- 
quettes he was unable to ig- 
nite. He was a dapper little man who 
dressed conservatively—gray flannel 
slacks, navy blazer—and he always 
wore a tie, even around the house. He 
was very handsome, too, in spite of his 
baldness. He had pinkish skin, youthful 
eyes and a neatly trimmed silver mus- 
tache. He truly fit the part, at least in his 
dress, of a suburbanite entertaining 
guests. Even if those guests did look as if 
they had just stepped out of the cast of 
Guys and Dolls. 

My “uncles” began to laugh at his dis- 
comfort and then fell uniformly silent as 
a crucial play was broadcast over the ra- 
dio. They resumed their small talk. My 
“uncles” still lived in the Italian ghetto 
in Bridgeport and hung out at the Ven- 
ice Athletic Club. They called my father 
Patsy, much to his annoyance. One was 
a bookie. Another a card shark. 

My “uncles” had no interest in me, 


their “nephew,” except on rare occa- 
sions when they showed me how to palm 
the ace of spades or how to spot shaved 
dice. They were somber, dark, mani- 
cured little men with nicknames like 
Chickie, Freddie the Welch, and Tom- 
my the Blond, who was not really blond 
but was just not so dark as the others. On 
this quiet Sunday afternoon in July, they 
stood beneath the maple tree in our little 
suburban backyard looking ill at ease in 
their sharkskin suits. 

My mother, a dark, fierce little bird- 
like woman, and my “aunts” sat around 
a circular lawn table that was shaded by 
a fringed umbrella. They were sipping 
Scotch, as well, while playing penny- 
ante poker—deuces and one-eyed jacks 
wild—and chatting. I stood behind 


them and followed their play of cards. 

Soon I got bored with the adults and I 
lost myself in the baseball game. When 
DiMaggio hit a home run for the Yan- 
kees, I shouted, “Yaa!” and clapped my 
hands. Suddenly, I was aware that ev- 
eryone was looking at me. My father’s 
face was flushed. I caught my mother’s 
eye. Her lips were pursed in a threaten- 
ing smile. She called out sweetly, “We 
musn’t root for the Yankees today, 
Sweetheart! Uncle Freddie is down 50 
times on the Red Sox.” 


I was too young then to be embarrassed 
by the garishness of my “aunts” and 
“uncles,” so out of place in our suburban, 
WASP neighborhood. Nor was I embar- 
rassed by my father’s gambling. To me it 
was just what he did for a living. But 
what did bother me about my father’s 
gambling were his strange hours, his 


constant preoccupation with odds, his 
anxiety over a game in progress and 
his bad humor when he lost. It prevent- 
ed him from being the kind of father my 
friends had. His mind seemed always to 
be involved with gambling, with his 
wins and losses, and he had little time 
for me. Davey Perkins’s father, for in- 
stance, was a plumber who came home 
from work each day and immediately 
took his sons to the park to play ball. 
How I wished my father would take me 
to the park to hit grounders to me. When 
my father rebuffed my umpteenth re- 
quest to go to the park with me one day, 
I said, without thinking, “I wish you 
were like Davey Perkins’s father.” I 
knew [ had said something hurtful when 
I saw that there were tears in his eyes. 

Later that year, after my 
father’s cookout, I began to 
appreciate the seriousness of 
gambling and along with it 
the seriousness of baseball. I 
equated baseball with some- 
thing important that grown 
men did, and so I quickly 
gravitated to the sport. By the 
time I was 12 I was a star 
pitcher in Little League. My 
name was in headlines each 
week in the local newspaper. 
More strikeouts. Another no- 
hitter. A perfect game. I 
loved baseball from the first 
moment I played it. It was 
my distinction. When I got good at it, I 
loved it because it put me somehow 
above my suburban friends. People 
pointed me out. “There he is! Number 
16. Jordan!” They followed me with 
their eyes, old men of distant semipro re- 
pute and parents with their young sons, 
pointing me out as an example. And 
sometimes their daughters, too. It excit- 
ed me, all this attention. 

I loved the game itself. The order and 
discipline of it. The finality. Win or lose. 
I lost myself in that orderliness for a 
number of reasons, not the least of 
which was that my life at home had 
grown increasingly chaotic. We seemed 
always to be on the brink of financial di- 
saster. It was not until I was graduated 
from high school in 1959 and signed a 
$45,000 bonus contract with the Braves 
that I was able to ease my parents’ fi- 
nancial burden by paying off the heavy 
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mortgage on their house. Sometimes I 
think that is why I was so driven in my 
baseball career—to rid my parents of 
the financial worries that had filled my 
childhood with fear. 


A couple of years ago, I sat at the kitch- 
en table in my parents’ tiny apartment 
in Bridgeport, where they had moved af- 
ter selling me their house in the suburbs. 
They were in their late 60’s then, mod- 
estly settled on a fixed income. 
My father’s once debilitating 
vice had become little idiosyn- 
crasies that we could all laugh 
at: stopping at the pay telephone 
by the side of the road, the pock- 
etful of change, the numbers 
scribbled on odd bits of paper. 
As we sat in the kitchen, I re- 
called the time I started the fire. 
Like most children, I had ex- 
perimented with matches. On 
this occasion I lit an entire 
matchbook, and, frightened, 
tossed it into the trash. The gar- 
bage can, which was made of 
plastic, went up in flames. I pan- 
icked, but remembering some- 
thing about using flour to put out 
a fire, I ran to my mother’s spice 
jars and tossed a jar of flour on 
the flames. Too late. The can 
melted into a puddle of plastic, 
and my parents came home toa 
kitchen strewn with white flour. 
I was doubly punished, once for 
playing with matches and a sec- 
ond time for having incinerated 
my father’s evening betting line, 
which he had written down on 
the inside cover of the matchbook. 
The kitchen table in their apartment 
was set for my father’s supper. Cheese, 
Italian bread, a steaming bowl of pasta e 
fagioli. My mother, washing dishes at 
the sink, told my father his supper was 
getting cold. He was standing by the 
wall telephone, nodding into the receiv- 
er at the voice of his bookie, who was 
quoting him the evening’s baseball line. 
Again, my mother nagged at my father 
to eat his supper. He glared at her, 
cursed under his breath, but still she 
kept it up. He hissed, “Goddam it, shut 
up!” Suddenly his anger vanished. He 
signaled her frantically for a pen. She 
rummaged through a drawer and hand- 


ed him one. Cradling the receiver be- 
tween his ear and his shoulder he tried 
to write on a paper napkin—New York 
4, Boston 3%. The napkin began to 
bunch up and tear. My mother rushed 
over and stretched the napkin taut with 
her fingers so my father could continue 
to write out the evening line. 

For as long as I can remember, my 
mother has been trying to get my father 
to give up his gambling. She nagged him 


daily, not so much because gambling 
forced us to live precariously, which it 
did, but because, more than anything, 
she wanted respectability in the suburbs. 
But now, in her late 60’s, her nagging 
was merely a reflex action. She knew he 
would never quit, and at times she 
seemed to be in consort with him. There 
was the night when I went to their 
apartment to find my father in bed with 
the flu, a thermometer stuck in his 
mouth. My mother was on the telephone 
in the kitchen. She signaled me to si- 
lence with a finger to her lips. Spread out 
on the kitchen counter was a napkin on 
which she was writing out the evening 
line. My father, moaning in bed, calling 


out to my mother, “Get the line on 
Frisco!” My mother, scribbling as fast as 
she could, taking her responsibility so 
seriously. 

My parents and I laughed at such rec- 
ollections. As they got older they liked to 
amuse me with such stories. “Patty, you 
won’t remember this, you were only a 
child....” But I did remember. I re- 
membered a Monday morning after one 
of my father’s disastrous weekends bet- 
ting football, when I sat wedged 
between the stove and the kitch- 
en wall, huddled in fear, while 
a strange couple wandered 
about our house, peeking behind 
curtains and questioning my 
poor mother about heating costs. 
I remember the terror I felt 
in bed that night thinking we 
would be thrown out of the 
house if my father did not re- 
coup his losses on that evening’s 
basketball game. I prayed to St. 
Jude that the Knicks would beat 
the Celtics at least by a point- 
and-a-half. They did, and that 
crisis was averted. 

There were many such sto- 
ries, all of which seemed so fun- 
ny when we retold them years 
later in my parents’ apartment. 
There were some stories, howev- 
er, which even in retrospect did 
not seem so funny. Like the time 
my father threw the radio down 
the cellar stairs, smashing it to 
bits because I wanted to listen to 
The Shadow and he wanted to 
listen to Pack at the Track. I was 
10 years old. 

Whenever I mentioned these mo- 
ments, my parents would glance at each 
other in silent recognition and then, half 
kiddingly, they would chide me for my 
faulty memory. When I persisted, their 
faces would get red. “You exaggerate!” 
my mother would say, with a backward 
toss of her hand. “That’s not the way it 
was.” But it was. I did live in daily fear 
of financial disaster. 

My father’s angers were brought on 
not only by his gambling and its losses 
but also by my mother’s constant quest 
for respectability. She nagged him day 
and night to stop his betting. And when 
he didn’t, she demanded at least that he 
take a respectable job for “appearances’ 


